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OF SYNTAX 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


PROPOSE, in this Chapter, to offer a few obfervations on the 
nature of the parts of fpeech, as defined in the writings of Eaft~ 


_ GFN Grammarians. The definitions to which I allude, differ, in 
many effential points, from thofe of the correfponding parts: of 


fpeech, as commonly defined by the Grammuarians of Europe: but. . 


it cannot be unimportant to inveftigate the opinions generally entere 
tained by others on this fubject 5 and when thefe are fully known, 
it will then be in the power of every reader, to adopt or reje& 
them according to the dictates of bis own judgment- 


Tue Perfian Grammarians recognife three parts of fpeechy 


termed tJ | a and ys of NOUN, VERB, and PARTICLE. 


The term. de comprifes only the TENsEs of A vers, with the 
IMPERATIVE MODE; and the NOUNS, PONOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
-PARTICIPLES, ADVERBS, INFINITIVES, and feveral feeming’ 
PREPOSITIONS, are invariably affigned to the clafs of nouns.. 


Under the term Se or PARTICLE, are comprifed MosT PRe< 


POSITIONS; ALL CONJUNCTIONS; ALL TERMINATIONS which — 


are not fignificant in their own right; and alfo certain ARTICLES x 
fuch as , jl-in the Arabic or a, and THE, in the Englifh Lans 
guage. To thefe have been added (whether accurately or not) 
the fubftantive verb =~) Js 3 together with the vowel p77; and 


A the, 


(2) 
‘the letter Wy» | whicli are faid (as we fhall fee in the fequel) to 
be fometimes ufed in the fenfe of the fubfantive verb. 


Tae term ne or VERB, is defined to be a word ufed to dee 
note a certain idea, having a neceffary or effential alas to paff, 
prefent, or future time ; in oppofition to the word —! Or NOUN 5 


which is faid to denote @ certain idea, having no effential, though ib 
may have an accidental reference to puff, prefent, or future lime. 
The term ay or PARTICLE, is faid todenote @ certain idea as 
it exifts in fome one or more words with which the particle mu be 
therefore conneéled in a fentence., Or, to exprefs the fame fenti- 
ment in another way, the purticle is fuppofed to be dependent, for 
the fignificance of its ebaraéler, on certain other words with which 
it mufl be therefore invariably conneéled. The definition of the par- 
ticle will be confidered hereafter ; and we now proceed to confider 
the definitions of the verb, and of the noun. 


Ir appears, from thefe definitions, that time is an effential cha- 
sacteriftic of the verb; or in other words, that a verb is the only 
part of {peech, that muft, neceffarily and invariably, denote a cers 
tain idea, having a reference to pat, prefent, or future time. Ie 
alfo appears that time is not an effential characteriftic of the noun s 
or in other words, that there is not, in any language, a fingle 
clafs of nouns (as the infinitive or the participles for examples) 
that muft, neceffarily and invariably, denote a certain idea, hav- 


ing a reference to paft, prefent, or future time. 


Ir muft not, however, be inferred, that every individual noun 
- is utterly incapable of marking time, becaufe time is not an effen- 
tial characteriftic of the noun; for, on the contsary, there is no 
_ doubt that time is accidental to many nouns ; as the infinitive, 
in the Latin Language ; and many participles in various tongues s 
and hence it is obvious, that the queftion to be confidered, is not 


whether time be or be not inferred from a given infinitive, or a 
given 


(3) 


given participle ; but whether time be effential, and not accidental, 
to a verb on the one hand; and whether it be accidental, and not 
effential, to every fpecies of nouns onthe other hand. 


In other words, we are to confider, what is effentially necef- 


fary to both ; and we are not to encumber the difcuffion by ens | 


quiring into the accidents of either; becaufe it is obvious, that 
what is accidental to a word can never be cfential to it, and cone 
. fequently that a noun, a verb, or a particle, would continue to 


maintain its place among the parts of fpeech, though all its accie 


dents were taken away, 


THAT, time is effential to vey verb isa propofition that muft 
be admitted if the terms io ) and VERB, fhall be underftood 
to convey the fame idea; for as the term = has already been 
defined to be a word ufed to denote a certain idea, having a ne- 
ceflary or effential reference to paft, prefent, or future time ; 
fo, it follows, that this term will ceafe to be applicable to every 
word, which cannot be accurately comprifed under the terms of 


_ the definition. On the other hand, every word, (of whatever. 


{pecies) to which time is teuly effential, may be accu:ately come 
prifed under the term ems for if i¢ correfpond, in its nat@re, 
with the preceding definition of that term, there can be no good 
reafon for withholding an appellation, to which, in that cafe, 


it will be juftly entitled. 


I sn act therefore employ the term es in the fenfe which 
has now been given to that terms ufing the Englith word vers, 
by way of diftinétion, in its common acceptation: and having 
affumed the pofition, that time is effential to every jp I hall 
then proceed so confider, fir, what ss of words may be ac- 
curately comprifed under the term ss and, jfecondly, whe- 
ther that term be accurately applicable to certain nouns, (fuch as 
the infinitive or the participles for example) which have been com- 

monly 


(4a), 
monly fuppofed to denote a certain ideg, having a neceffary or 
<flential reference to paft, prefent, or future time.” 


THAT time.is effential to the various tenfes of every verb, is a 
propofition that cannot be denied; fince it is time alone, that 
conftitutes a tenfe s and, confequently, if time be abftra&ted 
from any given tenfe of any given verb, fuch tenfe may ftill con- 
tinue to retain its character as a verb, according to our idea of that 
term 3 but its chara€ter as a tcnfe will be entirely deftroyed. To 
explain by an example. The word Loveru is the prefent tenfe 
of a verb: it may be refolved into 1s LovinG: it denotes an 
ATTRIBUTE, TIME, and AN ASSERTION. But if affertion alone 





© Tus reader is fuppofed to be acquainted with the nature of artaisurives (of whick 
the verb is one fpecies), ae explained by Mr. Hanns. The seafoning of Mr. Harnte, fo foe 
as it is neceflary to notice ichere, isiniended to demonttrate, fr//, that every verb deo 
notes aw attribute, time, and an offertin; fecondly, that every participle denotes ax ate 
tribute, in conjunction with time; and, fsally, that every adjeAive denotes an attributes 
without reference to time. It fulluws therefore, according to his theory, that assza- 
zion is an eflential charafteriftic of the vesb; and that Tims is an effential cha- 
saéteriftic cf the participle ; becaufe there is nuthing but time and affestion, co diftin. 
gaith thefz from other parts of fpeech. It alfo follows, that no word can be a verb, 
avhich inplics no afertion; and that no word can be a participle, which implies 
no reference to time; becaufe the terms vans of rarticirts, as applicable to 
any given word, neceffatily imply the exiftence, in thee word, of every thing which ie 
efigptial to the une os the other, Bue if ic be effeutial to every verb to denote an 
attribute, time, and an afertion; then muft all chefe circumfances concur to conflitute 
svetb; and the abfence of any one will deftroy the verb, though the other two 
may continue to be prefent. For afertion is termed an effentis! charatterifiic of . the 
verb, becsufe it isthe only circumfMance, by which a verb can be eafily diflinguithed 
from other paste of fpecchs bue is does not fullow, that thise is nothing effensial 
to the vesb, bue affestiun alone, On the contrary, the ciscumilances of sims, and cf 
the attribute,-may be not lefs effential to verbs, than affection ifelfs bue if ic he 
ssue, thet are thefe ciscumftances ase equally eflentisal to verbs, and that sffertion 
bo effeatial to verbs slone, then does sflestiun conflitute a besser characterillic of the 
verb than time, or the: attribute; which are fuppofed to be effential, not only to 
verbs, but to participles sifu. But asseatson alone has been fuppofed by fome 
writers to be fufficient to conflitute a yerb, without reference to the ciscamfances 
of trims of the atraisotss which are thought, by thefe writers, to be accidental, and noe 
effential, to that part of fpecch. (Sz BNCYCLOPWDOIA BRITANNICA ARTICLE GRAM- 
wan.) I thall therefore, leave the reader to the exercife of his own judgment, on the 
queflion, whethes or not a fimple affertion be fufficient to conftitute a verb; obferving, 
_ only, that if it be fufficient for that purpofe, a fimple verb has nothing to do with 

cenfes, fince aflestion, sbitratted from sime, ie the fame in every tenfe ; and thee is 
hae nothing todo with an Influitive of imperative mode, fince neither of shefe modes 


denote aficstion. 
be 





) 


be eflential to ® verb, ic will continue to be averb, though thie 


circumftance of time were taken away; and if time be effcntial to 
a tenfe, it muft ceafe to bea tenfe, as foon as it thall ceafe to 


denote paft, prefent, os future time. 

Ir may be inferred, therefore, THAT THE TENSES OF EVERY 
VERB ARE ACCURATELY COMPRISED UNDER THE TERM Uw ry 
and the IMPERATIVE MODE may be included under the fame 
term with equal accuracy 3 firff, becaufe it’ denotes a command 3 
and fecondly, becaufe every command mutt, by its own nature,’ 
imply asreference to prefent or future time, fince it cannot be 
referred to paft time, without an obvious abfurdity*, 


It remains to be confidered, whether time be effential fo any 
of thofe parts of fpeech which are included, by Eaftern Grammae 


rians, under the term — or NOUN ; but aS !NFINITIVES and 


PARTICIPLES are the only fpecies of nouns, to which time can be 
confidered as effential on any principle, it will be fufficient to ene 
deavour to prove that time is not effential, but only accidental, to 
every infinitive, and every participle; and, in the event of my fuce 


© Whatever may be true at all times, can have no effcutial, though it may have an accidene 
tal seference, to @ given times but aw asseation may be true o¢ all times, as“ The whule 
is greater than a past: or “ The whole is equal co all its partes’? An affestion, therefore, 
hap no effntial, though ic may have an accidental reference toe given times that is to fay, 
it has no eGential reference to paft, to pr-fent, or to future time. And whatever cannot be 
seferrid ta ll times, mu have an eflensial reference tos given time: but s commanD 
Esnnot be referred to alk times that ie to fay, bc cannot be sefersed to that portion of time 
which elapfed befure it was utcered. Kvery command muft, therefore, heve an effential 
sefere: ce to that pustion of time which ie tw fucceed ive uttesance that be to fay, it muh 
have an effentisl seference to prefeat, of future time, ‘ 


Before I pot an end to this note, J think it neceMary to tate, that tenfe or time fa not’ 
in my opinion, efential, but only accidental to every verh, The seafuns on which my opie 


nicn is founded, will be fully detsiled in the courle of thie chapters and, in the mean time, | 


I thall only obferve, fr/, that the term hn? is intendcd, by the Raftern Grasamerlsan: 
to be applicable only to verbs 5 fecond/y, that theie definition of thet term, which is copied 
bnto the text, defcribes merely the nature of a tenfe; shirdly, that there are tenfee of the’ 
infinitive and the p-sticiples, as well se tenfes of the verbs /carthly, that thefe tenfeo 
are accidental, but wot Sintial to any one of the parts of fpeechs and, rally, thet 
the definition of she term | (ad which hee len expied into the text, be shercfore not lefo: 


accurately applicable to che tenfes of an Infiuitive ors perticiple, than I¢ fs ¢o the senfco of 


the verb itfelf, 
B ce {s, 


Cou 


eel, it will sos be | suid. that time is effential to'any other 
«,fpecies of nou ung. | oy 


‘Tue infinitive is not infle&ted in the Arabic and Perfian lane 
guages, as it is in the Latin, and other tongues; and the Arabs 
have not even diftinguifhed, by any alteration in the form of the 


. word, the sannnive in the ative, from that in the paffive voice 5 


fo that a os may fi ignily Beating, or Being beaten; (that is, to beat, 


or to be beaten ;) a Slaying, or Being flains Be, jut as the 
Englith words flying, or flaughter, have the fame double fenfe 


jn the two following examples :—* The flaying or flaughter of 


© thefe innocent men was acrime of the greateft- magnitude.” 
“ The flaying or flaughter (on the fide) of the enemy was very 


great.’’* 


Ir is probable, therefore, that the Arabian Grammarians know 
nothing of thofe inflexions of the infinitive which are termed _ its 
senfes in Latin Grammar: fuch as amare, To love; AMAVISSE, 
To have loved; AMATURUM Esse, To be about to love; and as 


they have only PasT AND PRESENT PARTICIPLES (or, to {peak 


more accurately, ACTIVE AND PASSIVE PARTICIPLES) they -are 
equally ignordnt, in all probability, of the nature of that noun, 


which is termed THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE; aS MORITURUS, 


About to die; recTuRuS, About to rule; REGENDUS, About fo 


be ruled; and others of the fame defcription. 


@ I belicve the infinitive of the active voice often acquires a paffive fenfe in every lan. 
goage; asin the cafe of Patan Pinpar’s Razor Grinder, who ftates that his Razors were 


made fo fell; that isto fay, that they were made to be fild, So alfo the verb wr a Te 


| ffs acquites a paflive fenfe in the iPollom ng example from the Ut ye yy! 70 


tiny, CS ons why tn Pi Wx mS. 


« Gop created him to be feex; and he who has once feen him, lofes (in the contemplation 


‘66 of his beauty) all knowledge of himfelf.” 


‘The Arabic however is the only language, fu far as I know, in which there ie no diftine. 
tion of form, peculiar to the infinitive in the paffive voice ; and hence it may be inferred, 
that the infinitive, in thgt language, (and I fuppofe in every other) denotes fimply she same 
of a2 event, ~ 


“Bos... 


¢ 





7 


(7) 

“Bus every INFINITIVE, and every PARTICIPLE, muft come 
prife in itfelf all chat is effential to an infinitive’or a participle s 
and the difference between two infinitives, or two participles, or 
two modifications of the fame infinitive, conftitutes properly the 
accidents of each. If it can be proved therefore, that time is not 
effential to the infinitive, ie will be of no confequence that z 
given infinitive fuch as AMARE, OF AMAVISSE, OF AMATURUM 
zssz, does, in fat, denote paft, prefent, or future times and 
fo, alfo, if time be not effential to a participle, its accidental oce . 


currence in the participles MORIENS, MORTUUS, and MORITUs 


nus, will be of no importance, 


Now the infinitive has already been defined to be Tusk NAME 


" OF AN EVENT; with or without reference to its occurrence, but 


without the leaft reference to the time of sts occurrence; and it is , 
admitted by all the late Grammarians, that the infinitive, like 
other names, is merely an abftra@t fubftantive noun ; fince there 
is no difference between rove, Lovinc, and TO Love; 
DEATH, DYING, and TO pig; &c. as we have already feen.* 
It follows, therefore, that the fimple infinitive, fript of its ace 
cidenss, has no reference to’ time any more than thofe abftrac. 
fubftantive nouns with which it correfpondss and accordingly, 
the fimple infinitive, like the name of a fubftance, may become 
the fubje& of a general propofition, in’ which it has not the leaft 





© There is always that diftinction between THs invinitive and THE 19me’ MUIDER, 
which I have already explained on a former occafion; but every infinitive may be ufed ia 
the fenfe of an Ifmé Mufuer; and every Jfm: Mufder may be ufed in che fenfe of an 
infinitive properly fo called ; or, in other words, both may be ufed as abftraG fubMantive 
nouns, to denote merely she mame of an event, without reference to sts occurrence; oF both may 
be ufed as infinitives, to denote the occurrence of the event with reference to that relation 
which exijls between it, and a given fubflantive noun, which would be the nominative or agent 
te the tenfes of the verb. ‘Thus the infinitive to Die is ufed as an Teme’ Muspaar, in the 
following example from Srancar, as quoted by Mr. Hanas. 


For not, to have been dipt in Lethe lake, 

Could fave the fon of Tust1 from To Dis. , 
And, on the other hand, the fubftantive pgars is ufed as an infinitive properly fo called, 
whenever it is conne€ted with that fubftantive noun, which would be the nominative or agent 
to che cenfes of the verb 3 as my death, or bis death, ce 


reference 


a . . 7 6 
& ° | 


( 8 ee » 
référence to time; as when we fay, “ To die, is common to ail 
J atten 5” §* Tron is the moft ufeful of all the metals. ®” 


‘On the other -hand, #vents of every f{pecies have a natural 
and obvious capacity to affume the accident of time; becaufe they 
have not, like a fubftance, any permanent exiftence in natures 
and are oftef, oh the contrary, fo exceedingly tranfitory, that 
| we have barely time to perceive their occurrence, before they are - 
{natched from our views as inthe fluhing of lightning fag ex- 
ample ; the commencement, duration, and completion of which, 
are divided by points of time infinitely too fmall to be obvious to 
the fenfes, although they may doubtlefs enter into the conception 


‘Of the mind.+ 


Tr is eafy to conceive, therefore, that every event, with refere 
ence to its ficeting and tranfitory nature, may be accurately typified 
in language by three or more fubflantive nouns or names; the 
fiilt being the name of the prefent event; the fecond being the 
name of the paft event ; and the third being the name of the future 
— évent s or the name of the event confidered with reference to its 
future occurrence. Accordingly, certain events, fuch as that-figni- 
fied by the word Day, for example, are fo typified in every 
language ; as when we fay To-pay, YESTERDAY, and To-mor- 
how ; and the difference exifting between thefe three fubftantive 
nouns, is precifely of the fame nature, with . that which exifts 
between the.three inflexions of a Latin infinitive. 


Tue Latin infinitive does therefore mark PAST, PRESENT, 
and FUTURE TIME; asthe words To-pay, YESTERDAY, and 


‘@ 





© If the infinitive ro Dir, were ufed to denote prefent time, the sflertion in the text 
would be, abfolurcly falfe ; for all men are not mow dying that is to fay, to ae ia time 
prefent, is not common to all mem 


. [% Every event mot eve @ beginning ; and, confegoently, may have ax ead. Every event, 
therefore, mult be contemplated by oer minds ina tranitory point of view; though F 
grant it to be true, that any given event, as love, hatred, of cfecm, being once begun, may 
_ be conceived, by the mind, to endure for ever. T 

é Oe 





 Tho.oRROW, maik pat, prefent and future time 5 but time ee 


not effential to the infinitive, any more than it is to other fube 


fiantive nouns; becaufe an infinitive, ftript of its accidents, is 
merely the name of an event ; with or without reference to its 
occurrence ; but without the leaft reference to the time of its 
occurrence; and the accidents of the infinitive are thefe ; that it 
may bethe name of .A PRESENT, A PAST, OF 4 FUTURE EVENT.© 


! NOW proceed to confider the nature of PAST, PRESENT, and 
SUTURE PARTICIPLES, Active and Paflive. 


THe bb - ¢ J or AcTIVE PARTICIPLE, is defined to be 
THAT ADJECTIVE WHICH IS APPLICABLE TO THE TRUE 
AGENT OR NOMINATIVE TO A VERB; + and the Joao | or 
HASSIVE PARTICIPLE, is defined to be THAT ADJECTIVE WHICH 
is APPICABLE TO ITS TRUE OBJECT 3 of, in other words, to 
the fubftantive noun which is expo‘ed to the action of the verb. 


“Thus, if 1 beat another man, I am the — 10, that is, the | 


© IF the obfervations j in the text be founded in truth, it follows, f/f, that the infinitive, 
in all ics inflexions, i is merely an abftrs€& fabfantive noun or name; and, Secundly, that the 
inflexfons of an infinitive might be not lefs numerous than the tenfes of the verb which 
is derived from i it; fince the fame reafon that leads as to invent three different names for 
a prefent, a post, und a future event, might foggeft to us a variety of other names for the 
fame event, conlidered ae smper fel, preterper{eli, plaperfe 9, fe. That all the inflexions 
of in infoitive are fimple fabftantive nouns or names is 3 propofition thae will be confirmed, 
1 imagine, by the ufage of every tongoe ; y and that the Latin infinitive, with ice three 
inflexions, reprefencs five tenfer, I collet from the Erow Grammar of the Latin language ¢ 
io which Amana is fated to reprefent two tenfes; namely, the prefent and the preterimper. 
fe, and AM avisse to reprefent two more tenfes; namely, the preterperfect and the 
preterplups+feth of the infinitive mode, The third inflexion, aeeely AMATURUM B5sRy 
Seprefents, of courfe, the fatare tenfe. 


+ Ie ‘ought to be obferved, that the definition in the text a common to finp'e sd 
feftive siouns, as well as to active participles; fince the word / Sa? Branlifuh which is 


a Gmple adjective, is doubtlefs epplicable to that fubflantive noun which is the nominative 
I PIOS 

or agent of the verb od es He was, o¢ is beautiful, &c. And, ia point of fae, 

the’ difference between a fimple adjcfive, and an sdtive participle, confifis merely in 

this ; that though both are applicable to the fame fubftantive noun, namely, to that ncus- 

which i is the nominative of agent to the tenfes of the verb, yet the one denotes she exiftencey 

aed the other, -the occurrence of the attribute, in every noun to which it ic impated. (Sed 


Rie, 3 : . 
p*ge 390): Fo hedti ing! 





—_ ( to) 
+ Seating man, or the beater and if I am beaten by him, I am the 


@ 2ar ; os * 
itera pa o that is. the perfon beaten. * 


Burr the fubftantive is commonly omitted, after many Arabic 
and Perfian adjeGives, for reafons formerly ftated ; See page 


157 et fcq 3) and hence, the participles are termed UV: b ra or 
NAME OF THE AGENT; and Ua or name of the olje&, 


becaufe, the fubftantive being omitted, the participle commonly 
fupplies its place. Examples: gue A loving matt, ot A lover 5 
J eer A perfon loved, or A miftrefe; sey G A ferving man, 
‘er A fervant; poe A fers ferved, of A mafers nb 
wl worfhipper, or devotee ; ys.» A being who is worfhipped, or 
A Gop; — 74 4 writing man, ot A writer ; ~ Ag A 
ting written, or A letter; fe & A ruang man, ot A ruler; " S 


A perfon re or fubjeEled to the command of another; Ge. 





® beftthe reader thou'd miflake the meaning of the word obj:4, as it is here ufed, I 
think it neceflary to Mate, that it is means toi clude «ll thofe nouns to which a verb ie 
tranficive, whether with os without a prepofitin; and co exclude all thufe nouns to’ 
which a verb is not tranGsive, though thefe may poffibly fullow the verb in the accofative 
cafe. H it be affirmed, for example, that Fumes ruck Juba; oc that James fpcke to 
Joba ; i¢ is obvious that the alion of the verbs Jo fr.te, and To /pevk, are equally 
tracfitive to the fubftantive Fobs, in either cafe: and thus the introduction of the pre- 
pofition toafter the verb /pede, bellows an adlive aed sranf':ve chara@er on that nevtes 
verb. But if it be affismed on the other hand, that James frack a bia, or that Jobs 
fought a battle, the words bliw aud baule, though properly pot into the accufative 

— eafe, are not expofed to the action of the verls To fir.ke and To fight; and hence it follows, 
thac they ase not the e/je-7s of thefe verbs, in the fenfe in which the term ebje@ is now 
wled, To fay James Aruck a blow, or Fobu fought a tatile, is, indeed, precifely the 
fame thing as if we faid, James Aruck; of Jobm fonghs; fur the words blew and basil, 
being fynonimous with the words friking and fizh.s-g, denote, merely, the fenfeof the 
infinitive of the verb which precedes th.m. Such accufasives (sere it confiftent with the 

- Biem of our language) might be common to all verb:, without exception, whether active, 
paflive, or neuter; a0 Drinking a drink ; or Walking a walk; or Riding a vide ; of Dying. 

* death ; 00 Sleeping a flecys 08 Dreaming a dieam, &c. That it is, in £48, extended to 
moft verbs in the Arabic Language, is well’ known to every Arabic Scholar; aud hence 


° a9 Co hd 
iz is termed by Grammarians = « (Lh. y) grrr oF the sarverfal obj? ; being that 


objeats which is applicable to all verbs in the Arabic range without exception. The 
¢ Sar 


_ object of. & tranfitive ve:b is-termed, on the contrary, J pu o 


Ane 





(om) 
And fo, alfo, in the Perfian Language ; as o Kae) ? A writing 


man, or 4 writers ps A thing written, or . A letter} | 


bay, pie A fpeaking man, ‘or A ua 5 aT A thing Jpoken, 
or A fpeech, Be. 


Ir follows, thérefore, from this definition, that time is not 
effential to either of the participles; becaufe a participle, ftript 
_ of its accidents, is merely that adjective which is applicable to 
the agent or the obje€& of a verbs 


Bur as every verb deiiotes the occiirrente of an event, fd | 


every event, having no eternal or permanent exiftence in nature, 
muft, of neceffity, occur in palt, prefent, or future times and 
hence, it iseafy to conceive, that three or more participles or 
- ateributives, may be accurately afcribed to the agent or the obje& 
of every verb; the firft, or prefent attributive, being applicable 
when the event is adtudlly prefent or going on; the fecond, or 
paft attributive, when the event is paft; that is, when it has 
exifted at fome preceding period of time, whether it exift at 


prefent: or not; and the third, or future aftributive, when the 


period of its exiftence is néar at haiid. 


Tas I conceive to be a true accotnt of the prefent, the pat, 
and the future participles, active, paffive, and neuter; as MORIENS 
Dying; mortTuus Dead; and Moriturus About to dies See 


and hence it follows, fit, that every participle is aGtive, which © 


is applicable to the true agent or nominative to a verb s /econdly, 
that every participle is paffive, which is applicable to the true 
objec or fufferer ; thirdly, that a paffive participle cannot be ace 
curately derived from any other than a tranfitive verb ; and, fially, 
that many paffive participles are improperly confidered, in our 
language, as active participles of the paft tenfe. 


THAT a pafflive participle cannot be derivéd from any other 
| ~ ate than 


ae C he) 
“than a tranfi tive verb mutt be. fufficiently obvious, fince verte of 
«every other {pecies, having no object to which they are tranfitive, 
are of . coutle defedtive in that adjective, of which the charadteiittic 
js, that it fhall be applicable to the object of a tranfitive verb. 
Accordingly, the paffive participle is never derived from any 
Arabic verb which does not alfo poffefs the pallive voices and the 
farne thing muft be true in every language, becaufe it is founded 


in seafon, and the nature of things. * 


Ir remains to be thewn that many paffive participles are ims 
properly confidered, in our language, as active participles of the 


“pat tenfe. 


‘Tae difference betwéen two or more participles, derived front 
a neuter verb, or from the fame voice of an alive of a paflive 
verb, muft confift in time alone ; becaufe fuch participles, however 
numerous, will be fucceffively applicable, at different times, to 
the fame object; as in the cafe of MORIENS Dying s MORTUUS 
Dead; and moriturus About to dies which are obvioufly de« 
-fcriptive of the fame individual (namely, the nominative to the 
verb Morior) with reference to the prefent, the paft, or the future 
occurrence of his death, Thefe, therefore, are accurately claffed 
together under the terms prefent, paft, and future participles ; 
becaufe there is nothing but time to diftinguifh one from another. 


_ Bor the active and paffive participles, as Loving and Loved y 
Knowing and Known ; Giving and Given ; Seeing and Seen; &e, . 
‘cannot poffibly be applicable at different times to the fame objects 
becaufe the diftinétion between them does not confit in this, 
that one denotes prefent, and another paft times (for, on the con- 
trary, both are fimple participles implying no reference to times 
| 

©’ Ie fs to be obferved, however, that many neuter verbs become aftive or tranfitive, 
when followed by certain prepoficions; as Yamer fpoke to Joba sy The Hinnds run down 
the Hare 4 The Birds furw throngh she air, Ge. Ue. In thie cafe, the poflive participle, 


like the peflive voice, may doubtlefs he accurately derived fromfuch verbo. 
: , or 





C33) 0 
o both s afe re participles of the prefent tenfe, implying s teferencd 


to prefent time s) but in this, that one is applicable to the agent 


‘and another to the obje€t of the verbs or, in other words, 
that one is an bb p V\ OF PARTICIPLE OF THE ACTIVE 
a3 0s 
yoice; and the other, an Apa rm or PARTICIPLE or THE 


PASSIVE VOICE, 


Surrose, for example, that I drow, or am acquainted with, # 


-€ertain occurrence; it is obvious that this, to me, is 2 knowns 


pecurrence; and that Iam the perfon knowing the occurrence; or, 


in other words, that the participle knowing is that adje@ive, 
which is applicable to me, who am the nominative or agent of 
the verb To énows and that the participle dnown is that adje€tive, 
which is applicable to the word occurrence the true obje& of the 
fame verb. Nor is it poffible to conceive any inflance, in which 
the fimple or uncompounded participle ézown will be accurately 


applicable to the true agent or nominative of the verb Jo knows 


or any inftance, in which the participle knowing, will be accurately 
applicable to the true obje€ of that verb. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the participles Knowing and Known, 


Loving and Loved, Giving and Given, Seeing and Seen, &c. are 
diftinguithed, from each other, as active and paffive participles ; 
and that the paffive participles Loved, Known, Given, Seen, and 
others of the fame defcription, can never be.accurately confie 
dered (although they are fo. confi dered in every Englith grammar 
which I have feen) as active participles of the paft tenfe *, 

Bur 


aN LS LIES OE TE ES EAT SP UIP IO SC a TEENY 


* Im our Language, the sftive pesticiple of. the paft tenfe, when formed from an sftive of trane 
fitive verb, is invariahly compounded of the paffive participle and the word heviag; 96 
Baving loved f baving hnows, having Set &, Now, i¢ mutt be obvious, that thie come 
pounded participle is invariably applicable to the agen/, and never to the ebje of the verbs 
Gace we affism of the fame individual, thache fe st prefent avriting, or bas sleeady written 
@ letur ¢ meaning, in the one cafe, that he isthe pesfon awriting the letter; and, in she 
other cafe, thet he is the perfon baving «written ts or the perfon who awrew it, Bot, if the 


word having be taken away, the fecond componeot part, namely swritten, will be invariably : a 


a oes to the objec, ami neverto the agest of the verb; (ot, ia other words, it will be 
a 


7 Ke 14 4 
" Bor many gtamenarians ate of opinion, thet the adtive particie 
‘ple, as Loving, invasiably denotes prefent time ; and that the paflive 
participle, as Loved, .invariable denotes paf time; whereas, in 
point of fact, theye can he little doubt that both are fimple partie 
ciples, implying no reference to time; or that both are participles 
of the prefent tenfe, implying a reference to prefent time. _ 


Tue attive participle has been faid to denote prefent time, bee 


| caufe it invariably reprefents the action of the verb as prefent or gang 
én, with reference toa certain period of time; as in the following 
examples, I am writing now; I was writing yefterday; I will be 
writing romorrow ; in which the action fignified by the verb Ja 
write, is ftated to be fucceflively reprefented as prefent or going 
on, with reference to that period of paft, prefent, or future time, 
which is expreffed by the various tenfes of the fubftantive verb, 
* So, alfo, the paffive, or as it is termed, the paft participle, is 
« faid to denote paft timeon the fame principles namely, becaufe it 
invariably reprefents the a€tion of the verb as finifhed or completed, 
_and confequently paft, with reference to a certain period of patt, 
‘prefent, or future time; as in the following example, AMATUS 
suERO I fhall bave been loved ; in which the participle amaTus 
is faid to denote paft time with reference to the word FUEROS; 
becaufe, when that future time, exprefled in the word FuERO, thall 


come to be prefent, the action contained in the participle aMaTUS| 


will then be finifhed or completed, and confequently paft. (fce 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Britannica, Article Grammar). 


Now the completion or termination of an action is doubtlefs 
inferred from many paffive participles; for if we fpeak of a 
_ koritien letter, oF a aa town, the hearer knows that the letter 





seplcable ‘ta ‘the, iter and not to the site) ‘ad mutt ‘therefore be invariably a aes 
puticiple; and not, an sftive participle of the ” pat tenfe, The Perfian aca in 


arist is ufed in bot sil a3 aa Heo faim, oF The perfon flain ; ba 


Having ferm, 08 The obje8 fin? wv, Py  Heviag avrittem, of 6 thing written, Se. 


alluded | 
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. paflive participles, fuch as written, fortified, built, &e, denote 


(C15 ) 
alluded to is already finithed s and that che projected fortificas 


tions have been brought to an end. For asa letcer js never: 


completely written, while any part of it remains to be done, 
fo it follows, that.a soritten letter is an expreffion exactly fynonie 


- mous with a lester which bas been written or finifhed; and not with 


aletter which we now writes or which we are now writing ; and 
hence it may be inferred, with the utmoft accuracy, that the 


_paffive participle written does in fa@& denote paft tims, in one 


fenfe of. the terms fir/?, becaufe it denotes an action already 
finifhed s and fecondly, becaufe every action which is finifhed, is 


neceflarily patt. 


Bur if we fubftitute the participle Loved, for the participle 
written, the fame inference cannot be drawn for a beloved friend, 
(and fo alfo of a revered friend, a detefled for, and other fimilar 
examples,) is an expreffion exactly fynonimous with a friend 
whom we love; and cannot, by any fair conftruttion, be une 


derftood to fignify a friend whom we did love, or will love, at any 


paft or future period of time. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
paffive participle ‘Loved docs not imply the completion or tere 
mination of the action fignified by the verb Zo Jove; and that 
the hearer naturally infers from that participle she prefent, and not 
tbe pafl or future operation of the fentiment Love, on our minds, 
And as the exiftence of paft time, in the paffive participle, can- 
not be otherwife proved, than by means of that inference, by 


which every paffive participle is fuppofed to denote an action 


already completed or finifhed, and confequently paf ; fo that in« 
ference being founded in error, (fince it is not true of every pafs 
five participle, though it is true of many) it follows that there is 


no proof that paffive participles’ do effentially, or of neceflity, | 
though it is granted that many of them, (from the nature of their 


fignification,) may accidentally denote paft time. 
Tne following appears to be the principle, on which many 


« 
r : 


C16”) | 


_ an aBtion already fini ied, and confequently pats while other 


e 


“. paflive participles, fuch as Loved, Efteemed, Revered, Be, dee 
nete an action not yet finifhed, and ‘therefore’ ftill prefent, or 


going on. 
6 
e 


“Cenrain actions of the tranfitive clafe, fuch as Love, Hatred, 
or Efizem, may continue for ever, to be tranfitive to the fame 


obje& 3 fince the progrefs of thefe actions, as applicable to any 


_ given objeét, does not neceffarily lead to their extin@ion or tere 
~ mination at any definite or indefinite period of time. Accasding- 


Jy, 2 man may continue to love his friend, or hate his foe, with 


equal or encreafing vehemence, during the whole courfe of his 


- Vifes and if his prefent exiftence were to endure for ever, the 


fame thing would be true, fo long as the nature of thefe events 
fhall remain unchanged. There are other a€tions of the tran- 
fitive clafs, fuch as writing, reading, building, painting, &c. which 
cannot be eternally applicable to the fame object ; for if we une 


“Le dertake to write a letter, or to build a boufe, it is obvious that every 


ftep of our progrefs, in the performance of fuch adions, is necef- 
farily one ftep towards their completion or termination. 


Now if the paffive participle be derived from an a@ion which 


e . _ may continue for ever to be tranfitive to the fame objec, the | 


. termination or extin@ion of that ation will not be inferred from 
the. paflive participle 3 for if that inference were accurate, in fuch ° 
cafes, we might continue for ever, to love our friends, or hate 
our foes, without being able to affert with truth, at any one 
- period of time, that we reckoned among our acquaintances, a 


: ; “ . beloved friend, or a detefted foe. Accordingly, the termination of 


“fueh actions is never inferred from the paflive participle, (be- 


‘ae caufe their completion and termination are not by any means 


e IN BY 
re 
“ ee 


- fynonimous terms z) and muft be invariably expreffed in pofitive 
_or implied terms ; as when we fpeak of a friend Sormerly beloved 3. 
- a foe Sormery detefted 5 5 meee: 


ae 


Ou 





(17) 


On the other hand, every paffive participle, derived from a 


finite ation, does neceffarily denote the completion er termi- 
nation of that aGlion ; for as the paffive pirticiple has already 
been defined to be that adjective which is applicable to the true 
ol jet of a tranfitive verb, or, in other words, to the fubflan- 
tive noun which is expofed to the action of the verbs fo, if the 
action be finite by its own nature, no fubftantive noun can he com. 
pletely, though ie may be partially, expofed to its a€tion, at any 
period of time preceding that in which the adion is completely 
finifhed cr concluded. Accordingly, @ written letter means a lete 
ter already finifhed ; and if the participle written be afcribed to 
an unfinifhed letter, it muft be modified by the introduction of 
fome word fignificant of that circumftance ; as a letter partly writ- 


ten; a houfe partly built ; a town partly fortified ; Ge. 


‘But though every action whici: is finifhed, is neceffarily patt ; 
and though many paffive participles, fuch as written, built, paint- 
ed, &c. denote an action already finifhed ; there is much reafon 
to b licve, that all thefe are fimfie paffive participles implying 


no rcference totime; or that all are participles of the prefent 


tenfe, implying a reference to prefent time. For an action which 
is finithed, and confequenily pf, in one fenfe of the term, may 
yct be confidered as prefent, in another fenfe of the term; and 
it is perfectly obvious, that many finite ations are fo confidered 
in every language; as when we [peak of a /urrounded army; a 


blockaded port; and cther fimilar examples. 


For the ation fignified by the verb Jo /urround, is complete. 
ly finithed, and confequently paft, as foon as an army Jurrounded 
is completely encompaffed ; but we continue to affirm, in tbe 
prefent senfe of the verb, that ** one army furrounds another,” 
not only during the whole of that period of time which is em- 
pleyed in the performance or completion of the aétion fignified 
by the verb To furrcund; but alfo, during the whole of that 
fubfcquent period of time, which may elapie after an army is 


E completciv 


( 18 ) 
completely furrounded, and before it is enabled to extricate it. 
felf. = 


Ir is obvious, therefore, (fince it cannot be maintained, that the 
prefent tenfe of the (verb denotes pof time) that the relative 
pofitson of the two armies, as well as the action fignified by the 
verb To furround, is often affigned to paft, prefent, or future 
time, by the various tenfes of that verb; and on this principle, 
it may be affirmed that the paflive participle /urrounded (if ic imply 
any reference to time) is a participle of the prefent tenfe, im- 
plying a reference to prefent time ; fince it denotes, in the preced- 
ing example, (namely, @ /urreunded army,) the prefence of that 
relative pofition of the two armies, to which I have now adverted. 


On the fame principle, the paffive participle wratten, (or any other 
paffive participle of the fame clafs) may be alfo confidered as a 
participle of the prefene tenfe ; fince there is no inconfiftency in 
fuppofing the action fignificd by the verb To write, (any more 
than the action fignified by the verb Jo /urround) to be pr feut in 
its effe&s, at any given period of time, fubfequent to that in 
which the action fignified by that verb, or, in other words, she 
atl of writing, has been completely finifhed or concluded. In 
this cafe, a written paper means a paper in which the action fig- 
nified by the verb To write is prefent in its effects, though the 
act of writing may have been long ago paft ; and thus, if we muft 
maintain the exiftence of time in the paflive participle, I can. 
not perceive any principle, on which the paft can be accurately 


preferred to the prefent time. 


Bor it is impoflible to prove the exiftence of time in the pre- 
{ent participle active (LovinG,) or the prefent participle paffive 
(Loven,) or the prefent tenfe of the infinitive, (To Love or To 
BE LOVED,) by any argument which may not be alfo ufed to prove 
the exiftence of time in a fimple adje@tive noun; and I am 
therefore difpofed to believe, that thefe are fimple infinitives, 

| and 


eit ee 


( 9) 


and fimple participles; having not the leaft reference to time. 
For the prefent exiftence of an attribute, ina given objet or 
fubftantive noun, will be naturally inferred from a fimple adje€tive | 
(as in the cafe of a good man; or a deautiful woman,) uolels we are 
informed of the contrary, by the introduction of fome word in- 
tended to retify our ideas on that fubjcft, (as a woman formerly 
beautiful, or a man once good) and in this refpect, there is noe 
the leaft difference between a fimple adje€tive, and thofe a€tive or 
paflive participles to which Ihave now acverted. 


Anp fo, alfo, the infinitive in the prefent tenfe, or, to {peak 
more accurately, the fimple infinitive, denotes merely the occurs 
rence of a certain event ; leaving the period of its occurrence, with 
refercnce to paft, prefent, or future time, entirely undefined. And 
this is the reafon why the infinitive in the prefent tenfe (that is 
to fay, the fimple infinitive) may accurately coalefce with every 
tenfe of the fubftantive verb; as when we fay “ To dic is and 
was and wiil be common to all men,” whereas the in- 
finitive in the paft tenfe (being the name of a paft event) 
cannot coalefce with the fubftantive verb in the prefent tenfe; 
fince it is not true that all men dbuve ded; or, in other words, 
that ‘** To have died,” or ** To be now dead,” is an event com- 
mon to all men. And as it is equally untsuc that all men are now 
dying 5 or, in other words, that death, dying, or to die, in time 
prefent, is an event common to all men ; fo, if the infinitive Jo. 
die did in reality imply any refercnce to prefent time, the phrafe . 
** To die is common to all men,” would contain an affertion abfo- 
lutely falfe ; but the affertion on the contrary is ftrictly true; and 
this feems to me to be a convincing proof that the fimple infini- 
tive has no reference, or at the molt, an occafiona/ reference to pre- 


fent time. 


Ir appears from the preceding pbfervations, jf, that the term 
ue may be defined to be a word fignificant of a certain idea 


having a neceflary or effential reference to paft, prefent, or future 
time ; 


(aa ) 


lite ; Secondly, that the term — may be cefined to fignify:e 
word denoting a certain idea, which has no effential, though it may 
have an accidental reference to paft, prefent, or future time 5 
thirdly, that the various tenfes of a verb, and the imperative mode, 
are accurately comprifed under the term Ue 3 and, finally, that 
the infinitive and the participles are properly afligned to the clafe 
of nouns; fince time is not effential to either of thcfe parts of . 


fpeech, though it may he accidental to both. 
| 


Bur though I have been hitherto guided by the Perfian Gram- 


marians, in defining the term 5) to be a word uled to denote a 
certain idea, having a neceffary or effcntial reference to paft, prefent, 
os future time; Iam clearly of opinion, that time is accidental, 

and not ¢flential, to every verb s and, confequently, that the defi- 
nition of the term we conveys a very imperfect, and even crto~ 

neous idea, of the true nature of the term vers. Forthough I am 
not certain that. there is any fuch thing to be foynd in any lan- 
guige as afimple verb ftript of its accidents, I have not the leatt- 
doubt that time is accidental, and not effential, to every verb 5 

or, in other words, that the verbal chara&ter would be unimpaired, 
though circumftance of time were taken away. And though time 
were effential, and not accidental to every verb, the preceding de» 

finition would ftill convey an imperfect idea of that term; fi7/, 

becaule it defines merely the nature of a tenfe, to which time mut 
be eflential, and not accidental, fince time is that which confti- 
tutes a tenfe, or that, without which, no tenfe can have any ex- 
iftence; and ficondl . becaufe there are tenfes of the infinitive and 
‘the participles, as well as tenfes of the verb 5 from which it fol- 

lows, that the preceding cefinition, being equally applicable to the 

one or the other, mult be infufficient to determine the differcnce 


between them. 


" Tus following obfervations will convey to the reader a jut 
sdea of the true nature of verbs, and other words, whether primi~" 


tive or cerivative, according to the beft of my judgment. 


Ir 


( af ) 


Ir language be confidered on principles of reafon, without ea 


gard to the particulars ftruture of any given tongue, it muft be 
admitted, that fubftantive nouns furnifth the true and proper mae 


terials, from whl.ich verbs, adjectives, and participles, are necef- 


farily derived. For the verbs, adjectives, and participles, of every . 


tongue, denote merely the variuus mo:lifications, of which acer- 
tain fubftantive is naturally fufceptible; that is to fay, they repre- 
fent the fenfe of. a fubftantive, modified by the addition of fome 
other circumftance, by which it is converted, into a participle, a 
verb, or an adjective noun, -And as the accuracy of this pinciple 
is entirely independent on the particular ftru€ture of any piven lane 
guage, fo it is eqully true, whether the fubft ntive be the primitive, 
as in the cafe of vice and vicious; or the desivative, asin the cafe 


of gocd, gvodne/s; great, greatnefss and other examples of the fame ° 


nature. For greut and vicious, equally denote the exiftence of 
greatne/s and vice, in a given object or fubltantive nouns and 
though the one bea primitive, and the other a derivative adjective, 
yet neither would be intelligible, unlefs the fenfe of the corref- 
ponding fubftantive were preconceived by the mind. - 

Ir is obvious, therefore, that fubftantive nouns furnith the true 


and proper materials of language; without which, verbs, adjzce 


tives, and participles, can have no exiftence; and though it may: 


be true, that there is nor, in a given language, a correfponding 
fubftantive, for every participle, verb, and adjective noun, it 
may yet be afSrmed, with certain accuracy, that there ought to 
be fo; firf?, becaule all verbs are attributive, as will be fhewn 
hereafter ; and /econdly, becaufe no attributive can be intelligible, 
unlefs the fenfe of the correfponding fubftantive, which is come 
prifed in it, be Srlt underftood. 


SussTANTIVE nouns are divided ‘into thofe which do, or do 
not, denote the name of a fubftance; that is to fay, of fome 
clafs of external or material objects whether animate or not; and 
moft of the fubftantive nouns in every language, which do not 

7 F denote 
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( 29 ) ; 


denote the name of a fubftantive, mult denote the name of an 
event ; becaufe there are very few objedts in nature, to which it 
is poffible to affign a name, that may not be accurately comprifed 
under one or other of thefe terms. 


Bur the name of a fubftance is not naturally the fource of 


derivation ; or to fpeak more accurately, the relative and the di- 


minutive are the only fpecies of nouns, with which it has a 


natural and obvious connexion; and, accordingly, the relative, 
s Je. AA muleter; ww Of fone; 8c. or the dis 


minutive, as aS; » A fle man ; A A littl borfe s 
ce. are the only fpecies of nouns, that are commonly derived 
from the name of a fubftance. But the name of a fubftance may 
become, in time, the name of an events as in the cafe of the word 
‘faddle, when we fay of an individual that be faddled bis horfe ; 
and, in this cafe, the name of a fubftance becomes, like other 
events, the prolific fource of verbs, adjectives, participles, and 
other derivatives of every {pecies *. 


For I have already had occafion to remark, that every event 
may be typified, in language, by a great variety of fubftantive 
nouns or names; each noun denoting the name of the event, with 
reference to fome particular divifion or fubdivifion of paft, prefent, 
or future time. And hence it follows, that every .tenfe of any 
given verb might have a correfponding tcrfe or inflexion of the 
infinitive modes or, in other words, that the greateft poffible 


number of both, which ramen belong to a given verb, is exaétly 
the fame. 


But every inflexion of the infinitive mode may be confidered, 





© The name of a fubllance may often become the name of an event in every langusge ; 
as To paper areems To faddle a borfe; Te ink the papers (Je. And, on the other hand, the 
name of an event may often become the name of a fubftance ; a0 in the cafe of the word 
Sied, when we {peak of a feed of corns that is to fay, that quantity of core, which @ 
bo:fe ufually confames at one time. 
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( a3 ) 
by the mind, io either of two points of view s that is to fay, ie 
may be ufed as an abftra& fubftantive noun, to denote, merely, 
the name of the events; without the leaft reference to that relation 
which exifts between it, and a given fubftantive noun which would 
be the nominative or agent to the tenfes of the verb; or, it may be 
uled as an infinitive properly fo called, to denote the act of fome 
one or more agents; in which cafe, it muft be accompanied (like the 
tenfes of the verb) by the noun or nouns which mark the names 
of thefe agents. Thus gtving, in the abftract, is a fimple fub- 
_ ftantive noun or name; but giving, confidered as the a@ of an 
individual, conveys an imperfect idea, which muft be accompa- 
nied by the name of she giver, and of she gift, and of the perfon 
to whom it is giv2n, before it can be employed as the /ubjyeé? of a 
given propofition. Now this is the diftinction, fo often noticed 
by the Arabian Grammarians, between the infinitive and the Ifiné 
Mufder ; and as it is equally applicable to the infinitive, in every 
inflexion, fo, it follows, that the number of Mu/ders and of I/mé 
Mufders, which might belong to a given ver), is exactly the fame, 


From the infinitive is derived, firft, the ACTIVE PARTICIPLE, 
which denotes the occurrence of the infinitive in a given objec 
or fubftantive noun; as when we [peak of ‘* a man daring to come 
mitacertain crime; &c.”” fecondly, the siMPLE ADJECTIVE which 
denotes the ExISTENCE of the infinitive in a given objeE& or fub- 
ftantive noun; as when we [peak of 2 daring or an intrepid man ; a 
loving or an affectionate child ; Gc. thirdly, the Passive PARTICIPLE, 
which denotes the TRANSITION of theinfinitive to a given objec 
or fubftantive noun ; as when we fpeak of @ wretten letter ; a blocke 
 aded ports ot a fortified town; Se. fourthly, the vERB IN ITS 
SIMPLE STATE, by which we PREDICATE or AFFIRM the fenfe of 
the infinitive to Ex18T, oroccuR ina given object or fubftantive 
noun; as when we fay of the Deity, that He LIVETH FOR EVER, &c. 
and, finally, the verb in the smperativeand precative modes ; by which 
we command or defre, that the fenfe of the infinitive /Bal/ exif? or 
occur in a given obje& or fubflantive noun ; as when we fay, 


Be 


{ 2 } 
Be thou virtusus; Purdon our fins; Forgive our tranfgrefionss 


and other examples of ti at nature.” 


Ir follows, therefore, if thefe definitions be founded in truth, 
that finiple verbs are murely one fpecies of afrrtutives s differing 
from fimple participles active and padive, juft as the latter diffes 
from-each others ant as both diffcr from an adjective now. 
For it is common to them all tu afcribe the fenfe of the infinitive 


4o a given objeét or fubftantive noun ; and the eflential difference 


between them confifts, mercly, in the manner in waoich the . 


-alctiption is made, as already explained in the preceding pira- 


graph. 


On the other hand, the accidents of all are nearly the fame; 
for if we except the diflindtions of caf, which is peculiar to 
nouns; and the diftinétions of mode which is peculiir to verbs; 
there is not, perhaps, any one accident of a noun, that might 
not belong to verbs alfo; or any one accident of a verb, that 
might not be afflumed by adjective nous. For if mode be 
thrown out of the account, the other accidents of the verb con- 


fit in Gender, as — He Maal gis a pb She fruck; in 
aa as = Hep frruck, 19° ; They flruck; gos 
as {- P. We ffruck, ,-- - You firucks in ‘Venfe, as =-,6 f 
Sfruck, pl Ido or will firike; and in their capacity to affume 
the degrees “of comparifon; an accident which it is well known, 
that they have actually aflumed jn the Shanfcrit Language, where 
the degrees of beating (J firuck more or moft) can be exprefled 
by certain inflexions of the verb, which have been invented for 
ehat purpole. 
a Pas ee 


© 1: onable to conceives in what ferfe the term affertion is ufed by thufe Gramma- 
sians who maintsin that the imperative mode denozes affersivn; fur if every affertivn 
autt, by ite very nature, be part!y or wholly srae or fulfe; ic fallow., that the imperative 
alenotes ne affcesion ; fiuce we cannot :firm she sruth of faldiood of any fenteuce, which ie 


formed by the aid of a very in the im;erative mode. 


N ow 








(35) 

Now thefe accidents, with the exception of tenfe and perfun, 
are known tu be common tu adjc@ive nouns ; and if we multiply, 
in idea, the inflexions of any: given adj Give, as good fur exe 
aniple, we fhall then have ¢hice inflexions, applicable to she fi. ff, 
the fecond, and the third perfons 5 awd three more is flexions, appli 
cable to paft, pr=fent, and future time. fe is obvious, tuerefore, 
(tince the principle is the fame in every cafe) that the accidents of 
a verd, a participle, an adjective, and an infinitive, are, or 


might be, nearly the fame, 


Bur though it be effential to every verb, to predica:e or affirm 
the exsflence, or the occurrence of its infinitive in a given objec or 
fubftantive noun, it may poflibly be thought, that the fubftantive 
verb Js, often cenotrs the exiftence, not of its own but of another 
i finitive, in the fubftsntive noun to which it is imputed. For 
if it be «firmed of an indivi. ual that be js wife or virtuous, it is 
not ding or extflend>, but wi/dom or virtue, which we mean to 
afcsibe to the fubilaniive noun. And, in this cafe, the fubftantive 

verb f{eems to be uled as a fimple conneétive, or mask of . predica- 
tion ; that is to fay, it feems to have loft the attribute character, 
which I conceive to be effential to every verb, 


Ir is to be obf-rved, however, that the verb Zo Le has two 
fenf.s in the infinitive, as well as two fenfes in the tenfes of the 
veib; for it fignifies ex:flence, when ufed as a perfect verb ; (To be 
or Te exif!) and it denoves the name of that connexion which extfis 
berween.the fubjeE and the predicate of a given propoftion, when 
followed by an artributive in the infinitive mode: as T) be good s 
To b¢ vistuous; To be wife; To be worthy; &e, According ta 
this laft feufe of the verb To be, it may, I conceive, be accurately 
affirmed, that the word is, in the preceding examples, predicates the 
exiftence of its own infinitive ina given obje& or fubftantive 
noun; but the infinitive itfelf being merely the name of a certain 
conneGion, which cannot be underftood unlefs the extreme terms 
of the propofition, that is to fay, the fubjc and the predicate, be 

G alfo 


(36°) 
fo known 3 fothe word és, which affins the eaific.ce of this cone 
- nexion, muft be alfo accompanied by both terms, 


Or it may poffibly be true that the veib 70 de, whin ufed as a 
ma.k of predication or connexion, has loft the attributive charace 
ter, which is effential to veiks; for when a given word denotes, 
in its original acceptaticn, a conjunction of two or more ideas, 
which might be reprefented by two or more words, it is a come ° 
mou operation of the mind, to deprive that word of a part of the 
compounded fenfe which it was formed to denote; and to eme 
ploy it 0 the fenfe of the other part. And hence the word 
ua * og ! (and there are many fimilar examples in the Arabic 
Lanyu 50) may be faid to have ja in its common acceptation, 
the fenfe of its primitive ee A pizce of fire, or a@ ray of 
hicbe; and to fignify merely, ag To gather, inftcad of Uris 


Lo gather light or fue, which is the literal feufe *, 


Now every infinitive, when ufcd in its proper fenfe, denotes 
a conjution of two or more ideas, which may be commonly exe 
prefiid by an attributive and a mak of connexion; as Wifdom 
or Being wifes Folly or Being foolifh 5 Vice or Being vicious; Ge. 
and the fenfe of the fubftantive veib itlelf, when ufed to fignify 
extfience; (To be or To exif? ) may doubilefs be rendered by the 
fame mark of connexion, tullowed by the acjective extant ; as 
To be or To be extant; T be or Tobe exiflent; Ge. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the prefence or the abfence of the idea, fignified 
by the adjeQlive exsunt, determines the double fenfe of the fub- 
Rartive vith; and if it be granted, that this idea is comprifed in 
the literal and genuine fenfe of that verb, it may yet be contends 
cd, shat it forms only a component part of the whole fenfe, and 
may be cenfequently basithcd from our thoughts, as often as 





© If the literal fcufe were kept in e.menbrance, we fhould never fee fuch expreffions as 
of fe e os 
the fullowirg s 43? | pa L-2 I Togerber lights becavfe the ufe of the word, maf, 
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| ( 27 ) | 
* occafion requires, according to the principle which I have 
' ftated. With regard to the principle itfelf, I conceive its ope- 
ration might be illuftrated by numerous examples in every 
tongue; and I am not, therefore, difpofed to think that the 
ufe of the fubftantive verb, as a mark of connexion, furnifhes 
any important argument againft the adimiffion of the principle 
which I have endeavoured to eRablith; namely, that a verb, 
including the imperative mode, twnay be defined to be a word 
which affirms or commands the exiftence or the occursence of 


its infinitive, in a given obje@ or fubRantive noun. 


I row precced to cffer a few obfervations on the nature of 
ADVERBS; which are merely one {pecies of adj-Aive pours, When 
we affirm of an individual, that He resds coe, or dances al, it 
is precifcly the fame thing, as if we alcribed the adjeétives gord 
and bad to his seading and dancing; and fo, alfo, if we fay of 
a woman, that fhe is uzcommonly beautiful or remarkably handfome, 
itis exactly the fame thing, as if we imputed the adjectives 
uncommon or remarkable, to her beauty or hes fine foape. But 
Jine fhape and beauty are the fubilantive nouns, of which the 
fenfe is comprifed in the corsefponding adjclives bandfome and 
beautiful s and fo, allo, reading and dancing are the fubftuntive 
nouns of which the fenfe is compriled in cvery tenfs of the 
verbs fo read or £0 dance. It is ‘obvious, therefore, that all ade 
verbs modify the fenfe of that fubitantive noun, which is come 
prifed ina given attributive to which they are imputed 3 whether 
this laft be a participle, a verb, or an adjective noun; and as there 
can be no reafon, but that of idiom, why a fimple adjeive 
fhould not be employed for the fame purpofe, fo it need excite 
no furprife, that adjectives are fo employed in the Perf lan 


tongue. I ups: : r3e a ; a5 1, , i ‘dL beat him b Severely 5 


“9 (° 


oh yy ne pants L under flood his eeanne well ; U LS: 35, 
_ A man who labors bard 5 (f, co M3 - An evil fpeaker 5 &e. 


In all thefe examples, the fenfe of a given. attributive is mo- 
dified 


( 28 ) ; 


dified Ly a fimple adjcGive noun; and confequently the ad- 
 Je@tive performs, in cach example, the cffice of an adverb pro- 
perly fo called. So alfo, the Arabs very often employ a fimple 
adjeAlive noun for the fame purpofe, as nie Lkeathm 


9% IJ07 


fv rélys for y » yer Ls n° i I beat him a fevere beating &e. 
And as the fubstuntive beating, when exprefied in the fcntence, 
muft be nese Marily put into objeftive cafe 5 ( (3) fo, the Arabic 
adje€vive be a orany other adje Give that pes be ufid ade 


vesbially, mutt be alfo put into the fame cafe. ( reey, ) 


Bur the fenfe of an adjective may be often expr fled by the 
cafes of the correfponding fubftantive noun; fince there is no 
difference, in point of fenfe, betuecn 2 wife man, and a man of 
wifdom 3 a virtuous man, and a man of virtue; a leained man, and 
a man of learnings &e. And as adverbs are one fpccies of ac‘jr ive 
nouns, fo, the ufe of thefe may be alfo fuperceded by the cafcs of the 
correfponding fubftantive noun ; whether thele cafes be formed by 
the means of i: flexion, as ve In fubflance ty In detail ; ene 
At once s eee Suddenly 3 ; eae 1 Cer Se ; &c.or by the ule of pree 
ee 3 as Ue : tema ; aie, } 2 In flort, or In dabignee 3 
Aig In befe 3 a; 2 In truth, or dn fact ; i Hi bolly s 


an a! | With certainty; Sc. So, alfo, the ufe of an adverb may 

he occafionally fuperceded by a compound epithet; or other ate 
‘ 770 90 « @- 

tributive of any kind; as Sslawla nts» A bitter enemy; 


. . . A ¢@, + : 
or A man bitter in his enmity ; rg <1 A faift going baifes 


OS@s Cg é 


Oo Pla e An empire encreafing datly; oe Tale ny 
I who am continually thinking of you my friend; Ge. 


In fhort, the various modes in which the fenfe of a given ate 
tributive may be accurately modified in the Perfian Language 
"are very numerous; and as Tam not able to form a comprehen 
five and perfpicuous arrangement of thefe, | fhall only obferve, 

on 


( 29 ) 

on this fubjet, jf, that there are very few words in the Perfian 
Language which can be exclufively afligned to the clafs of adverbs, 
fince almoft every feeming adverb will be found to be a real 
adjective or a fubftantive noun; and, /econdly, that the Grame 
marians of Arabia and Perfia, as it might be expected in thefe cir. 
cumflances, have not recognifed the exiltence of adverbs, for 
which they have no correfponding term in either language. 


OF PARTICLES. 


I now proceed to confides the nature of PARTICLES, and to ftate 
the reafuns which induce me to belicve in the exiftence of this 
very qucftionable part of fpeech. A particle, that is to fay a pree 
pofition or aconjun@tion, (and as [ conceive, a termination alfo) 
has been defined by Me. Harris, to be * a ward devoid of all 
** fiynification; but fo formed as to unite two or more fignificant 
**¢ words, which refufe to coalefce or unite of themfclves.” Now 
it is not true, that particles are devoid of all fignification; for 
if it were true, they would be utterly ulclefs to the expreffion 
of our thoughts; fiv/t, becaufe an infignificant word can fig- 
nify nothing ; that is to fay, it can be of no ufe in the 
expreffion of our thoughts ; and, /écondly, bzcaule there can be no 
difference, in point of fenfe, between two infignificant words g 
from which it follows, that if particles were not fignificant words, 
any one particle might be ufed (if indeed it could be of any ufe) 
to fupply the place of all the reft. | 


Tue inaccuracy of this definition has not efcaped the grame 
matical acumen of Mr. Tooxe; who difcovesed that moft of the 
particles, in our Language, are Anglo-Saxon verbs. or nouns; 
and has been thence led to conje€ture, that all. the pasticles of 
other tongues muft be, of -necefliry, verbs or nouns, 


Tue following is a Summary flatement of the arguments ade 
duced in favor of the theory of Mr. Tooxe. Firft, it appears, 
from the refult of Mr. Tooxer’s enquiries, that moft of the 

H | Englifb 


( 3° ) Sh 
En glith particles are Anglo-Saxon verbs or nouns; Secondly, ‘ ip} 
it: may be infersed, by analogy, that the hithe:to undifcovered pa 
particles of the Englith Language are alfo obfolete verbs or mae S 
nours 3 thirdly, there is reafon (fo far as the enquiry has been . 
hitherto carried) to form a fimilar judgment with regard tothe 
particles of certain other tongues, ancient and modern ; fourthly, : 
there are very few particles in the infancy of Language ; and the eae 
office of ‘particles, in every uncultivated tongue, is commonly ye 
performed by verbs or nouns ; /ftdly, it is not probable that illi- oa ae 
terate favages, the firft cultivators of Language, fhould fend . 
abroad their faculties in que of particles, that is to fay, of 
words ufed to denote the abfra relations fubfifting among theirs 
ideas; fince nouns and verbs are fulficient for all the purpofcs of 
common fpeech ; and finally, no Grammarian has been able to Me 
difcover the effential charaieriftic of particles; or that which ae 
{erves to diftinguith a particle, from either of the other two parts a 
of fpecch.* — a 


Bur if the exiftence of particles, in the prefent flute of any givert 


~~ 


Janguage fhall be once admitted, it will be always impcflible to 
prove that thry did not or might not exiftin the infant ftate of 
every tongue; for if there be any fuch thing as a particle, con- 
tradiftinguifhed from a verb or a noun, it muft be abfurd to afirm 
that there can be no fuch thing asa primitive particle. If the 
word from be now a particle, in our Janguage, it will not there- 
fore be of any importance to fhew that it was once ufed, by the 
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© Ihave not, knowingly, omitted of mflated any of the arguments in favor of the , 
theory of Mr. Toray; but fome of them, (pasticularly she laf from which i¢ is ine Na 
ferred, on grounds of probsbility, that pasticles ase not effentially dillinguithed from 
either of the other’ ewo parts of fpeech), are extradted from the Grammatical Treatife 
in the Encyctroraoia Britannica; ard I know not whether they are co be found 
in the Diversions oy Punter or not, If I have fallen into any miflake of omifli- 
on or commiflion, in the flatement of thefe arguments, I beg the reader to believe 
that I would not colastarily miflead his judgment. My objet is truth; and hough 
I believe it incumbent on me to give my opinions freely, on the fubjeét of which 
I am treating, T am wholly unconfcions of any defite to fupport a theory at the 
expence of truth, Ihave little to fay on the fubjedt of particles; and if my ideas, on the 
mature of that part of fpecch are founded in errors 1 thill be the willing convese of 
any body, who will take the trouble to fer me rizht. 
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Anglo-Saxons, as a fubftantivenoun to fignify tbe begihning s for it 
it be not now an Enelith fubftantive noun but a particle, the exe 
iftence of pasticles muft be fully cftablithed; and it will be abfo- 
Jutely impoffible to affign any reafon of neceffity (though fuch 
an accident may often happen) why any particle muft bave poffeffed 
formerly, a charatler different from that which it now poffeffes. 


Now, whatever may be thought of the prefent character of the 
word from, it will not be denied that there are many Englith words 
wr erminations, (for I conceive the terminations of every language 
t's he one fpecies of particles,) which cannot, in their prefent ftate, 
‘be accurately comprifed under either of the terms verb or noun; and, 
t.kiog it for granted that the letter s of the plural number is 
ao eof thefe, I thall endeavour tu afcertain the true chara@er of — 
that letter, confidered as a word or found fignifieint of a certain 
idea; and thence to infer the true nature of other words or founds, 
which muft, like the letter s, be affigned to the clafs of particles; 
fince they cannot be accurately affigned to cither of the other two 
pares of fpeech. 


THe letter s denotes plurality when added to the fingulae 
number of a fubftantive noun; as boufe, houfes; pen, pens; Be. 
but if the fubftantive noun be taken away, the letter 9 
will no longer convey the idea of plurality, or any other 
idea, to an Englith ear. So alfothe two <Ali/s, in the word 
Uirn the plural of Us A Speech, convey tothe mind of an 
| Arab the idea of plurality; but if the word J? be taken 
away, the two Alifs will no longer convey that, or any other 
idea, to his mind. And as it cannot be imagined that the two 
Alifs, thus intermixed with the letters compofing the word 
J? A fpeech, conftitute the fragments of fome obfelete and 
fignificant word; fo, it cannot be prefumed, unlefs we are pre- 
pared to prove the fact, that the leuer sis the fragment of an 
Anglo-Saxon verb or noun. And if the fact were clearly 
proved, it would yet be a matter of no importance fo the prefene 

argue 
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argument, unlefe we could alfo maintain that the letter s con- 
tinues to be fill a verb or a noun; for if that letter be now a par- 
ticle, the prefent exiftence of particles mufl be fully eftablifhed ; 
and their exiftence at every former period of time muft (as 
I think) be thence inferred. 


Now the effence of every particle, or that which conftitutes the 
diftin@ion between it and either of the other two parts of 
fpeech, appears to me to confift in this; that Nouns and VERBS 
are invariably fignificant in every propofition, becaufe they are truly 
fignificant in their own right; whereas PARTICLES are not figuie 
ficant in every propofition, becaufe they are not fignificant in their 
own right, but only, (as in the cafe of the plural s) in the right of 
fome one or more words with which they muft be therefore invari- 
ably connected. And the neceflity of this connexion, to the 
fignificant chara€ter of every particle, will furnifh the true critce 
sion by which we fhall be able to deteé, on every occafion, the 
difference between a particle and the correfponding verb or noun. 


To explain by an example. The word from, which is now a 
particle, denotes the fame idea fignified by the word ginning, 
which is a fubftantive noun. But the word fiom being a particle, 
(IT fpeak of its prefent not of its paft character) denotes the idea 
os it exifis in agiven fubflantive noun by which it muft be, therefore, 
snvariably followed. Aud if that noun be taken away, the mean- 
ing of the word from will difappear with it; juft as the plural 
fenfe of the letter s difappears when the fubftantive noun is 
taken away. For we cannot fubftitute the word from, for the 
word beginning, in the following fentences ** In the beginning, 
Gop created the heavens and the earth,” (I mean that we can- 
not fay ‘* In the from, Gop created the heavens and the earth,”’) 
and the reafon is obvious ; name/y, becaufe the word from does 
not, in this combination, convey to the mind of an Englifhman — 
the idea fignified by the word Jeginning; and, if not shat idea, 

it certainly conveys no other, 
It 
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Iv may be inferred, therefore, that the word from (and 
fo alfo of the letter 83 if it thall be found, hereafter, that this 
letter corsefponds, in point of fenfe, with any obfolete yerb of 
noun) is.now a particle, and that the word. deginning is a fubs 
ftantive.noun ; aod the difference between them confifts, merely, 


in this ; that though the idea fignified by both is precifely the — 


fame; yet the noun, being fignificane in its own right, denotes 
that idea, or conveys it tothe mind of the hearer, without refere 
ence so.@ny combination whatever; (in other words the noun will 
be figoificant in every propofition ;) whereas the particle denotes 
the idea zu a connetted fate; and muft, therefore, be accompanied 
by a given fubftantive noun, on which the fignificance of its char 
racter always depends. (La other. words the particle will nat be 
fignificant in.every propofition). 


Anp the nature of this dependence cannot be confounded with 
that of either of the other two parts of fpeech, on thofe words 
with which they muft be connected in order to form a perfect pro- 
pofition; for though it be true, that the word deginaing is necef- 
furily conne&ted with fome other fubftantive noun, which mutt be 
underftood, if it be not exprefled ; as the beginning of the year 3 the 
beginning of the century , the beginning of time ; ec. it is perfectly 
obvious, that the neceffity af this connexion may be traced to the | 
nature of the idea which the word beginning is formed to denote 5 
and cannot be afcribed on any principle, to the unfitnefs of the 
word beginning, for conveying that idea to the mind of the hearer. 


‘For the-word .eginning, being a fubftantive noun, and there= 
‘fore fignificant in its own right, is never unfit to ‘convey to the 
mind of the-hearer, the idea-which it was originally formed to 
denote ; but the word from, though it denotes the fame idea, is 
unfit ‘to convey it-to:the hearer’s mind, unlefs it be followed by 
a fubftantive noun. And hence.it happens, that the word degin- 
_ ning may fupply the place of the word from, in .every example 
that can'be adduced ; (See the Diversions Or :Purtey, vol. I, 

I page 


<6 
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page 341, et feq.) whereas the word from’ cannot fupply the place 
of the word beginning, on any occafion. But if the word from 
like the word deginning, were truly fignificant in its own right, 
it would be quite impoffible to affign any reafon why either 
might not be ufed inftead of both; and fince we know that 
the word from cannot be fo ufed, it may be thence inferred, with 


certain accuracy, that this word is not fignificant of the idea 


which it was formed to denote, in every combination that can be 
conceived. For the place of the word from may be invariably 
fupplied by the word beginning, which is aclear proof that both 
are ufed in the fame fenfe; and I afk, therefore, in what con- 
fiits the difference between them if not in this, that the word 
beginning isa fubftantive noun, and therefore fignificant in every 
combination 3 whereas the word from (like letters of the plu. 
ral number, or like the two A/ifs in Js Py » the plural of Us 
A Speech ;) is a particle ; that is to fay, it is not fignficant in every 
combination, but it is fignificant in certain combinations; or in 
other words, it is fignificant in the right of a given fubftantive noun, 
by which it muft be therefore invariably followed. 


Ir may be inferred, therefore, that the idea fignified by the word 


Srom, is recognifed by the mind as i# exits in the following fubfantive 


noun; that is to fay, the mind never dwells on the fenfe of the word 
from, confidered as a found fignificant in its own rights and 
haftens on the contrary, to combine it with that fubftantive ncun, 
‘on which the fignificance of its character always depends. Let 
the reader fubflitute the word beginning for the word from, in 
the following fentence; ‘* The lamp hangs from the ceiling,” 
or ** The lamp hangs beginning she ceiling; and, by ade 
Verting to the manner in which thefe words are pronounced, he 


will clearly perceive a paufe after the word beginning, which 


would be utterly mifplaced after the word from. The reafon is 
obvioufly this ; that the meaning of the word from is developed 
by the following fubftantive noun; whereas the meaning of the 
word beginning is recognifed by the mind as its exifts in that 

word. 
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word. (The beginning 18 the ceiling.) Or to exprefs the fame 
fentiment in another way, the word deginning is a fubftantive 
noun ; ard therefore fignificant in its own right; whereas the 
word from is a particle 5 and therefore depends, for the fignificance 
of its character, on a given fubftantive noun by which it muft 
be followed in every fentence.* 


Tnere is a condition, therefore, annexed to the fignificance of 
every PARTICLE, which is never applicable to that of the core 
sefponding veRB or NouN; and, in the exiftence of this condi- 
tien, confifts the effence of every particle ; or that which fesves 


to diflinguitha particle, from either of the other two parts of, 
fpeech, And hence it may be inferred, fr/?, that if a word he 


aruly fignificant in its own right, ‘it can be no particle, though it 
may be incapable of ‘utterance when it. ftands alone; and, /e- 
condly, that if a word be not fignificant in its own right, but only: 
in the right of fome one or more words with which it muft be 
therefore invariably connected ; it muft be a particle, though ic 


may be capable of utterance when it ftands alone. 


To explain by examples, The word From isa particle; be 
caufe I have already thewn that this word is not fignificant in its 
own tight, though it is obvioufly capable of utterance when it 
ftands alone. And the cCoNJUNTIVE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
peer and _ wt” of the Peifian language are not particles; bee 


® Ic has been flated to me, thatthe word /rom is not lefs fignificant than the word 
Beginning ; for whether we fay the lamp bangs from, or the lamp hangs beginning, the proe 
pofition is equally imperfect ; and the mind of the hearer will be equatly impasient to hese 
she wame of the plac, from which the lamp begins to hang, in either cafe. This is une 
queftionably true; and Ithill hese obferve once for ull, chac patticles properly ufed, are 
not more or lefe figuificant than noans or verbs, properly uled. The difference between 
them confilts in a ciccumftance wholly furcign co this ubfervacion ; xamely, in the condition 
annexed to the fignificancs of every particle. Leet that condition be prefentin a gives 
propofition, and the particle will bo fignificane in that propofition ; (I walked /rom London 
to Weflminiter.) Let the conditiun be wanting, and the particle will become an unmeaning 
found. (In the from Gono created the heavens and the earth ) There isno fuch condition as 
this annexed to the fignificance of verbs or nouns; and thefe therefore will convey, is 
every poflible propofition, the idea which they were vtiginally formed to denote, 


—caufe 


ED 
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taufe they are truly fignificane in their own right, though they 
are not capable of utterance when they ftand alone. For it matt 
be inferred that every word is truly fignificant in its own right, 
if the contrary cannot be fhewn by adverting to fats: chat 
is to fay, if the contrary cannot be fhewn by adducing a fpecifie 
propofition, in which a given word fhall not convey the fenfe 
which it was formed to denote; and the contrary cannot 
be fhewn in the ‘cafe of the cONJUNCTIVE — PERSONAL 
“pronouns of the Putfian ‘languages; Firff, becaufe thefe 
are mutually inteschvea ple with the Bryne?) vE PRONOUNS; 


ass _ e or! my Horfe ; wie or 220 I faid to 


of a8 


bbe; ys; a) or Pa 3 Lf Aruck him; &c. and, Secondly, bee 


scaufe chey retain theis fignificance after particles, and other words, 
-on which the fignificance of their character can have no depend. 


‘ance, : 
| EXAMPLE. 
g Wir en fee weevils gFaer i 


* Wazrtauer thou granteft me life, or dcfireft my death, I 
‘fubmit to thy will; for thou are the Lord.” 


Tux seader will perceive that the conjundlive perfenal fronoun 
_'p, which occurs twice in thefe lines, is added, in both cafes, 
to the particle yr If; and as the pronoun can have no depend. 
ance on that particle for the fignificance of its chara@er; fo, 
it would be wholly infignificant in this combination, if it were 
not. fignificant in its own right. For we cannot feparate the 
letter (s)-of the plural number, from that word on which the Ggai- 
ficance of its character always depends; as Books; Papers; 
Pens; &c. but we may feparate the cenjundive perfonal pro. 
nouns of the Pesfian language from any given word with. 
out exception; provided, cnly, that we are careful to 
join them to another word in the fame fentence. Thus 


gh 
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yeh. or i FSi: or as pod. might be 


‘uled with equal accuracy to fignify, “If thou giveft me Jife ;” 
and hence it is obvious, that thefe pronouns are truly fignificane 
in their own right; though each of them, confifting only of a 
fingle letter, is therefore incapable of utterance when it flands alone, 


‘Havine endeavoured to determine the general characteriftic 
~f all particles, I now proceed to obferve, that it is not my ine 
tention, nor is it within the reach of my ability, to afcertain the 
precife condition, by which the fignificance of each particle muft 
be retried in our language; bue I fhall endeavour to furnifh 
the reader with one general key, (indeed | have already furnifhed 
a key) by wnich the accuracy of my principle may, I conceive, 
be eafily brought to the tefl of experiment, in every example 
that can be adduced. Whenever it fhall happen that either of 
two words, denoting precifely the fume idea, may invariably 
fupply the place of both; it muft be obvious, that thefe two 
words are exactly fynonimous in every refpect; but if this be 
true of one of them only, we are then to reconfider the queftion 5 
and if it fhall ftill appear, thae the idea fignified by both is pre- 
cifely the fame; we muft, of neceflity, infer that the other does 
not, in every poflible combination, convey the idea which it was 
formed to denote ; or, in other words, that the fignificance of the 
laft is reftrited by a certain condition (whatever it may be) which 
is not applicable to that of the firft. 


Now it fortunately happens, that moft of the particles in our 
language have been traced to their origin by Mr. Tooxes who 
has been able, by adverting to the etymology of each particle, 
to determine the true fenfe which it was formed to denote. And — 
it is in the power of all my readers, by reverfing the procefs 
‘which he has adopted, to afcertain the conditional fignificance of 
every particle ;. though it may be often a matter of confiderable | 
difficulty, to determine the preci/e.condition, on which the fignifi- 
cance of a given particle may happen to depend. 

K ; For © 
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For it dees not appear (and I beg the readers particular atten- 


tion to this obfervation) that thofe particles of which the origin 


has teen tsaced by Mr. Tooxe ‘are now ufed in a fenfe 
different from that which they formerly poffcfied as nouns or 
verbs s and, on the contrary, thofe obfolete nouns or verbs, which 


' are now become particles in our linguage, continue ftill to retain 


their primitive fenfe, ‘This fad has been clearly eftablifhed by 
Mr. Tooxe, who has very fuccefsfully” ‘proved, that any given 
verb or noun may fupply the place of the correfponding particle, 
in every example that can be adduced: a certain proof that the 


idea fignified by both is, at this dav, precifely the fame. 


I asx therefore (and I apply the queftion to every particle of 
which the origin has been traced by him) wy she oppofite propoft- 


" dion is not equally true? that is to fay, why a particle, denoting 


precifely the fame idea with any given verb or noun, fhall not 
be able.to fupply i its place, i in every example that can be adduced. 

And if the coincidence or unity of idea for which I contend be 
not fallacious; it fullows, that the inability of a particle, in any 
given example, to fupply the place of the correfponding verb oe 
noun, muft be confidered as a prout thar the paiticle is not fgniff- 
cant in that example ; or, in other words, that it docs not, in every 
poffible combination, convey the idea which it was formed to 
denote, But if a word be not fignificant under every combination, 
itcannot be fignificant in its own right; for a word which is 
truly fignificant in its own right, has no dependence, for the ligai- 
ficance of its character, on any combination whatever; that is to 
fay, it muft be equally fignificant, under every combination that 
can be conceived. (Accordingly, a verb or a noun will be found 
to be in fa& fignificant, in every combination that can be 
conceived.) And if a word be not fignificant in its own 
sight, ic muft be wholly infignificane in every combination 5 
(which is not true of any particle) or it muft be fignificant in certain 
combinations ; that is to fay, it muft be fignificant in the righe 


of fome one or more words, with which i it muft be therefore 
invariably 


( 39 ) | 
invariably conneéted: and this is the true definition of a particle 
properly fo called. 


To explain by examples. The particles for, of, | fren, with, 
if, unlefi, yet, fill, though ; are ftated, by Mr. Tooxs, to de- 
note the fame ideas fignified by the words cau/e, confequence, 
beginning, join, give, difmifs, get, put, allow; which are nouns or 
verbs in the imperative mode. But.the particles cannot fupply 
the place of the correfponding verbs or nouns, in the following, 
and other examples of the fame nature: Zell me she caufe ; 
Beware of the confequence; Read from tbe beginning s Foin the 
party ; Give mea book ; Difm:/s the fervant ; Get meachair; Put 

the cafe; Allow the fad; Gc. Se. Se. Whereas it appears, from | 
the difcoveries of Mr. Tooxe, that the nouns or verbs may 

fupply the place of the correfponding particles, in every example | 

that can be adduced. And, if the preceding obfervations be 
founded in truth, this circum ftance alone is fufficient to determine 
the conditional fignificance of thefe particles ; that is to fay, it 
proves, beyond the poffibility of a dcubr, that they muft now be 
afligned to the clafs of particles, becaufe. they are not fignificant 
in ¢very combination; (or, in other words, bacaufe they are not 
fignificant in their own right 5) and that they cannot, for the fame 
reafon, be now confidered as nouns or verbs; whatever may have 
been their charaéter in former times. The precife er particular. 
condition, on which the fignificance of each particle may happen 
to depend, is indeed another queftion ; the inveftigation of which 
mutt, of neceffity, be left to the ingenuity of the reader; fince I 
have neither ability nor inclination to engage in the difcuffion.* 

Ip 

4 a eee eee See 

"© I hall here take notice of an objection, (the molt formidable perhaps thac can he urged) 
againit the pringiple which Ihave endeavoured to eftablih. It has beea fuggefted to me 
by a friend, in whofe judgment I have the utmoft confidence, that either of two indifpucable 
verbs or nouns, denoting precifely the fame idea, may fupercede the other in many of the 
_ common forme of fpeech. From which it it fated to follow, according to the principle 
_ which Ihave eftablithed, that the foperceded verb or the foperceded noun ought to be 
‘afligned to the clafs of particles; whereas they cannot, in poiat of faa, be accurately 


afigned to that clafe. The French adjective * latent,” for example, has bees fuper- 
ecded 


( 4 ) 
. Tz Thave been fuccefsful in my endeavour to eftablith the ex- 
“iffence of particles in the prefent ftate of our Janguages and to - 


; demonftrate 
re acre A SS Ps she SSS SPSS 

weded by the correfponding adjeAive *‘caché” in every form of {peech bet one; namely 

' 60 vices latents’® concealed fanlis; which is an expreffion uled to denote certain diforders 
with which a horfe may be afflifted, without having any appearances of them. I anderftand that _ 
if the -adjeétive ‘* esche” were employed for‘ Istent’’ in che preceding example, as 
+ vices cachés,”* the expreffion would be perfectly intelligible to eny Frenchman; and, on the 
contrary, if the adjedive * latent” were ufed for « cache"? in any other form of fpeech, 
so *s ileft latent’? fur“ ile& cache” He és concealed; it is faid chat the expreflion, in that 
cafe, would be unintelligible to mo& people. 

I bave no doubt of the fact Rated ia this obfervation ; namely, that the adjedtive « latent’’ 
cannot be accurately employed for the adjective “ cache” in the preceding example, thoagh 
both denote the fame idea. And fomething of the fame kiod may be obferved in the ufe 
of the Englith adjeftive <* latent 5” for though we ofien talk of ** latent heat,’ we never 
fay of a man that be is latest ; becaufe the expreffion, though not unintelligible, would be 
very quaint. Now the word * latent” is not a particle ; and if it be indeed true, thae it 
moult be affigned to the clafe of particles, according to the principle which I have endea. 
voused to cftablith, I muft be compelled to admit, that the principle isfelf is founded ia 
e:ror. But 1 deny thatthe word * latent,” whether confidered as a French of as an Englith 

_ adjective, can be unintelligible ia any combination whatever ; though it may be now ob/olete 
in many -ccmbinations, and may become fo hereafter in every combination. 


For if it were afficmed in common language that * the lamp hangs beginning the ceiling” 
foch sn expreffion would be doubslefs faulty ; and might be faid, in fome fenfe, to be 
wnintelligible ; becaufe the word from, in the common praftice of the Englith Language, 
is never foperceded by the word Seginwing, in any example of this nature. Ie cannot 
however be admitted, (nor will the conceflion be demanded by any difciple of Me. Tooxs} 
that the word degizximg is really inGignificant in thie example; foron the contrary, we 
have Mr. Tooxs’s authority to affere the fignificarce of that word, aa well in this example, 
as in many others equally remote from the common ufsge of the Engtith tongue. 

‘ Now I admit that the expreffion ‘ il eft latent” may be fo far unintelligible 83 to be at 
variance with the common ufage of the French tongue ; but as it cannot be thewn that she 
word “ latent’? depends for the fignificance of its charafter un ary cumbination whatever ; 
fo, I conceive that it muft be and is fignificant ia the preceding, as well as in every othes 
combination that can be imagined. Of a particle, on the conisary, it may be always fhewa 


shat the fignificance of ite charaéter oi on a certain combination ; as that of the two 
2e 


Alifs in J! yl the plusal of ‘Us 99 4 fpech, And if thac combination thall happen 
80 be abfent in a given propofition, the particle will Jofe all fignificance in oe propofition 5 


joft as the two 4/i/s, which indicate ‘Plorality ia their combination with J: ? » are whol y 
‘Enfignificant when the word Us go is taken away. | conceive therefore, according ‘to 


this principle, that Ju sbe from is an expreffion as completely deftitute of meaning ae Je the 
Ss ot In the of s ot In the by ; oF In the with; Se. Ge. notwithfanding the fact chat che 
word frem, when properly ofed, (that is to fay, when followed by » given fubtantive noun, } 
denotes the fame idea fignified by the word beginning. And the reafon ie obvioas ; namely, 
becaufe the fignificance of the word frem is not lefs dependant on its combination with the fol. 
dowing fubfantive noun, shan js chat of the two 4/:/1, on their combination with the word 


c) 9 ,» or eny other word, of which they may be employed to form the plurel number. 
: | oe 


‘ 
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demonfirate their dependance, for fignificance of character, ori 
other words with which they muft be therefore invariably cone 
neGted s it will be a matter of little difficulty, to furnith argu. 
ments of confiderable weight, againft the admiffion of that dece 
trine which it feems to be the object of Ms. Tooxe’s book to 
eftablith ; namely, that -all the particles of every Janyuage mult 


have been originally verbs or nouns. 


For though the fat may be true (and I have neither ocesfion 
nor ability to difpute its truth) in the cafe of all the Englifh pare 
ticles of which the etymology has been traced by him; it docs 
not therefore follow, that we have any right to extend the infe- 
rence by analogy, to any one particle of which the origin remains | 
u.known. Nay, I fhall venture to affirm, in direct opvofie 
tion to this doctrine, that we arc bound by all the privcipl-s of 


_ atin: se eect po Oe CS 


Let it be fewa that the fignificance of the word * Jatene” depends on any combination 
ef this nature, and I fhll be ju) ified in aflig.isg chat word to the clufs ot particies ; bue 
as this cannot peflibly be fhewn becouf: in & it is roe roe, fo. it follows, chat we m. ft 
of neceflity admit the fel/riguificance ot that wort. And of every felf:iguificane word I have 
alre-.'y rematked that 09 poffible combination can deftrov the fignificance of ite character; 
or. in other words, that it molt be fignificane in every combination that can be ¢ nceived 5 
feom which i: follows, shat & il eft latent’? is and muff be an intelligible expreflion; though 
it may be alfo true, that a pood writer would sefrain from its ad.ption, advesting to the 
coin -n ufage of the French tongue. 


‘The preceding arguments appear to me to be quite conclufive, anlefs it fhall be maintained that 
dn the from is vot lefs intelligible than * il eft lacent ;°° Girl, becaul: from fignifics tle Legimuings 
and tecocdly, becaule La the beginning is clearly the member of an intelligible fente-ce. I exnnot 
anfwer this argument otherwife than by a fiinple denial of the fatt. If it be crue that the 
word from, like the word beginning, is teuly fignificant in its own right 3 the argament is 
doub:lefs unsntwerable ; and the diitin€tion between the novn and the particle moft of ne- 
eflity {leo the ground, But I have endeavoured to demonftrate the seality of this dit. 
tivGion, as well in the cafe of the word from, asin the cafe of many other word, ; and 
it is incumbent on thofe who deny its exiftence, to fupport their opinions by arguments 
Criwn from exitting tongues. How they will be able to do this I am pot prepared to ans 
ticipate, hec-ufe the pofition appears to me to be at vatiancs with the ufage of every 
tongue. I thall ther. fore only remark, (what indeed I have remarked already) chat it will 
be of no confequence to f.ew that the word from, (or any other particle ) being a verh ara 
noun among the Anglo-Saxons, was ence fignificant in ita own right; becaufe I have never denied 
that any given particle may have been formerly aveth or anoun. The prefent queflion relates 
merely tothe exifiing difference between all thofe words which are wet particles, as oppofed 
ta other» which are nouns of verbs 5 and this diff-rerce having. as I conc: ive, been fully ettae 
blified in the preceding pare cf this chapter, it remains ta be thewn in the fequel. how 
little seafon shere is co believe that every particle maf have been furme:ly a verb of a noun. 


L jut 
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jut reafoning, to believé every particle ‘to haye poficfled formerly 
and at all times the fame character which it now poffcfles; une 
Jefs the contrary can be fhewn by advertingto fa&s, For there is 
nothing in the nature of any one particle, which can lead (as 9 
matter of neceflity) to fuch an inference in the cafe of another, 
and it feems to me, indeed, that the dedu€tion by analogy is not 
much more tenable than it would be, to maintain that all the 
Sailors in the world were formerly /oldiers ; becaufe the fa& may 
be true in many cafes. 


Anp accordingly, if it be afked why the letter s of the plural 
number mutt have poffeffed formerly a character different from 
that which it now poffeffes ; or, in other words, why the letter s 
mulft have been formerly a verb or a noun; the queftion of neceffity 
‘ muft be inftantly relinquifhed, becaufe it is wholly untenable on 
any principle: and unlefs the fa&t can be eftablifhed by adverting 
to evidence, it will then remain to be confidered, what reafon there 
is for its admiffion on the ground of probability alone. But 
here, alfo, the advocate of Mr. Tooxe’s principles may be op- 
pofed by arguments much more cogent than convenient for his 
purpofe 3 for the whole fyftem of ARABIC INFLEXION, and more 
‘efpecially the formation of the plural number, prefents a feries of | 
obftacles to the admiffion of his principles; which no etymologift 
will undertake to remove. Let it be admitted (as it cannot furely 
be denied) that the two Adfz, in Jij31 the plural of (Jy. A 

Speech, were never fignificant of plurality in their own right; and 
it follows dise€lly from this admiffion, that we have no righe 
to affume the felf fignificance of the letter s3 unlefs we are pre- 
pared to prove the fat. And fa, alfo, if it be granted that 
these is no word oF found felf fignificant of plurality, i in Re the 
plural of a A. books the fame inference will. fallow of 


courle, 


In thort, it is only neceffary to direct the reader's attention to 


the whole frruclure of the Arabic Language, confidered with ree 
ference 
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ference to that of the Englith, or of any other tongue; and if he 
fhall find, (as he muft find) that the office of our terminations is per- 
formed among the Arabs by various letters, which intesfec the 


radical in all its points; (as ii in ge A lover, f. and sl, 
in 59% ao Beloved; &e. Be. Be.) he will then be fufliciently 
ind fofed to admit, without pofitive evidence of the {ué, thae 
any given termination (fuch as er in /over, or ed in soved) muft 
have been formerly a verb, or a noun. 


Ir may be inferred therefore, that Mr. Tooxe was miftaken 
when (having occafion to fpeak of the particle so, and of thofe 


terminations which mark the infinitive in moft of the European 


tongues) he ftated his opinion that ‘* all thefz terminations may be . 


‘* traced to their refpeétive origin ; and that, however artificial they 
‘* may now appear to us, they were not, originally, the effect of 
** premeditated and deliberate art; but feparate words, by length of 
** time corrupted, and corlefcing with the words of which they are 
** now confidered as the serminations”, (See Diversions of Pur- 
Luy, vol. I, page 352.) For, if onetermiration fhiall be, indeed, 
the eff.& of prerseditated and deliberate art; it is obvious that 
another may be fo too; and, fo long as the contrary cannot be 
fhewn by adverting to fa&ls, we have a right to affume, (nay we 
are bound to affume) that every given termination 1s the effect of 
premeditated and deliberate arts unlefs it can be fhewn that art 
has nothing to do in the ftru€iure of language, 


Bur the principles of Arabic infl:xion aprear to me, to evince 


‘ beyond the poffibility of doubt, that art has a great deal to do 
_ dn the ftructure of thae language s and theref-re, in all probability, 
of every other: for how can we account for the exiftence of the 


words Jy or ace Excellence; and of its derivatives 


| iss sus Nias Jit etl esis Ulides 
rats Jia j pai s &e. &e. &c. without having 
recourfe to the aid of art! It may be furely affumed, (if there 

| be 


, 6 xT ny na, 
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be any certainty in human reafon) that the very artificial ftruc- 
“ture of thefe derivatives cannot be afcribed to the progrefs of 
corruption, by the moft determined etymologift that ever cxift- 
ed; and if any one of them, as yer for example, fhall 
be truly the refult of deliberate art; how can we be affured that 
art has no fhare in the ftru€ture of our own more fimple tongue ? 


Tue difcovery of a language devoid of art would, indecd, be 
anomalous in the hiftory of the human mind; fince it may be 
affirmed, that fuch a language, proceeding on ro fixed princip!.s 
whatever, would be wholly independent on the rules of Grammar. 
But no fuch language will be ever difcovered; becaufe the {truce 
ture of every tongue mult be determined by the resfon (not tie 
caprice) of the inventors; and the form of any given derivative, 
whether it be a verb or a noun, being fixed at firft by accidene 
alone, will infallibly ferve as a precedent, to determinc that of 
many others. The only queftion to be confidered confifts, there 
fore, not in the introduction of art into the ftrudure of language 5 
for of that, there cannot be the fmalleft doubt; but merely, in 
the truth or falthood of the following propofition namely, whethee 
the inventors of a given language did or did not poflels the kill 
neceffary to invent primitive particles, which were not orizinally 
verbs or nouns. And, as the ftruQure of the Arabic Lane 
guage evinces the moft confummate art and fkill ; (fur what fyftcm 
_ Of inflexion can be more comprchenfive, or more admirably 
adapted to the purpofes of {peech than that of Arabia ?) fo, itis a 
fatire on the judgment of other nations, to decide this queftion 
_in the negative; and to afcribe every ufeful contrivance of lan« 
guage, not to the sugenuity of the inventors; but merely to the 
progrefs of corruption alone *, 
? ANp, 
a 
© It is particularly remarkable of Mr. Tooxe’s fy fem, that though he admis the intro. 
duction of particles to be an improvement in . Language, (comparing a Linguage without 
particles to & cart without wheel) he demands our unqualified affent to his pros 
polition, shat she we of them muff be every eubere traced to she progrefs of coreuptions 


@r, in other words, chat all particles are corrupted verbs og nuuns: ag if the invention of a 
primisive 
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Ano, if it be confidered that the moft im»ortant improvements 
in the machinery now employed in virious manufactures, have 
been the invention, not of philofophers but of common workmen ; 
poffffed of no theoretical knowledge whatever, but merely of 
that pradtical fill refulting from the occupations in which they 
were daily engaged ; (See Weattu or Nations, vol. J, page 
16,) it will not be deemed incredible that men, living in the 
sudcft age, might yet be capable, by their ingenuity, of improving 
Language. For every Language may be confidered as a great 
muchine ; in the ufe of which thofé who fpeak it, (however defi- 
cicut in theory,) have acquired a confiderable degree of praiical 

—fkill; and as their thoughts muft be naturally turned to, its” 
improvement, becaufe every man defires to exprefs his fen- 
timents in the fhorteft poffible way; fo, they might eafily hit on 
primitive particles, (as the Icttes s of the plural number) which 


were not originally verbs or nouns, 


TuaT fuch particles have been invented, is not, however, a mate 

ter of conjecture; for if the ftru€luse of the Arabic Language 
-fhall not be explained in a manner confiftent with the principles 
of Mr. Tooxg, it follows thut his principles are not accurately 
applicable to every tongue; and we fhall then be furnifbed with 
a fufficient motive for doubting the accuracy of theie application 
tv all the particles of any given Language ; unlefs the fact thall be 
proved, in the cafe of each particle, by deducing its origin from 
averb ara noun. That th: fact has been very fully proved by 
Mr. Tooxe, in the cafe of many Englith particles, is indced a 
propofition which cannot be denied ; but there is yet much to be 
done, before the non-exiftence of primitive particles in the Eng 
lifh Language can be certainly affirmed; and, as a principle of 

oe ee) ee 

primitive particle were an effort of ingenuity above the reach of the human mind. 1 believe, 
on the contrary, that primitive particles are common to every tongue; and that no language | 
can exitt long, before their obvious utility will fuggeit their invention, They will not 
inde-d be numerous in a barbarous tongue, becaufe particles, whether primitive or deriva. 
tive, are not numerous in any tongue ; and becaufe they muft bs expected (like the oouns 


aud the verbs) to be much lefs numerous in a barbarous than they are in a polithed Language. 
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Ir does not however follow, of neceffity, that tle meaning of 
a primitive particle cannot be difcovered in any way 5 and, on the 
contrary, Lam difpofed to believe that the oppofition of fenfe 
in certain particles, (fuch as to and from) and, genesally f{peak- 
nz, the application of every particle by the beft writers in our 
own language, will furnifh a fufficient criterion to guide our 
judgement, in fixing the fenfe which it was formed to denote. 
For Mr. Tooxe has afcertained the true fenfe of the definite 
article she which is doub:lefs a particle ; (aud, fo far as I know, 
a primitive particle; fiace [am not aware that it was formerly a 
veib or anoun among the Anglo-Saxons) without having re- 
courfe to the aid of etymology ; and fo alfo, the Arabian Gram- 


marians have difcovered the particles uy, From, and ($! To, to 
” 4 


be fynonimous in point of fenfe, with Ve ) Zhe beginning, and 
UI Tbe end; though they are not at all connected with thefe 


words, in point of etymology. 


Ir muft be admitted, however, that many Arabic and Perfian 
particles are fuppofed to convey more than one idea; and if it 
be true, as Mr. Tooxe feems to believe, that every word de- 
noses invariably the fame idea, in every example that can be 
adduced; it muft then be inferred, that the Arabs, like the Eng- 
lith, have often miflaken the meaning of their own particles. 

- But I have endeavoured, on a former occafion, to thew that any 
given verb or noun may denote more than one idea; (See Note, 
page 388) and if the principle there explained be accurately 
applicable to nouns and verbs, it will be quite impoffible to affign 
any reafon why its application may not be extended to particles 
alfo. In this cafe, th: Arabian Gran:marians may poffibly 
be in the right, when they affign mare than one fenfe to 

* moft of their particles, 


It only remains to be remarked, that cestain reputed prepofi- 
fitions, fuch as Before and After, Within, Without, Between, Be- 
bind, Above, Below, Up and Down, Among, Over, Under, Near, 

and 
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and perhaps many others, cannot be accurately aMigned. to the clafe. 
of particles, according to the principle which I have endeavours | 
ed to eftablifh, becaufe they are truly fignificant in their own 
sight. Thefe nouns denote, not indeed the names of any fpe- 
cific or pofitive time or place; but like the words front, rear, &e. 
they are invariably the names of a given time, or a given 
place, confidered with reference to fome other time or place. 
Thus the word above is the name of any given place, which is 
higher than fome other place prefent to the mind of the fpeaker 
who employs that word ; and fo, aifo, the word éefore is the 
name of any given time or plaice, preceding ancther time, or 
another place, which is fisnificd by the word afer, or the word 


bekind, Accorc ingly, the Bale terms in the Perfian 
Language, as v4 sii 7 J see % » Be sore jet Bee 
hind, or After, Us ae Within, us — oe wl The middle, 
or Between, » Near, @c. &c. are afl igned to that clafs af 


. @ 99, 
nouns which is known:to Grammarians by the term 5 5b. 


Anp, in the Perfian Language, they are invariably followed by 
the 2 U3! , or that particle which marks the fecond of two fub, | 
flantive nouns to be in the genetive cafe: a circumftance in 
which they differ from the correfponding terms in the Englith 
Language, which do not generally (though fome of them do occas 
fionally ) govern ne following fubftantive nouns in the Eenetive cafe. 


| Examples : igi Above (of ) the Heavens 5 ein 4 5 Onder 
(of) the Earth ; iit us. oe (of) the Fudge ; » ce oe ‘Bebind 
(of) the Houfe ; wus ae tl Within (of) the Temple ; OF 
Without (of) the City ; wi yl Amidfi( of) the Seldiers ; iP Z 
Near (of Gon ; or In the fight of Goo; Se. &e. Se. 


In common withall other nouns of the clafs termed 3 oF the 
Prepofition which ought to govern thefe nouns is commonly omits 
ted s but it may be accurately exprefled after moft of them; and 

N péshaps 
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_ perhaps after them ” Beamples' wi—Avi (7 Above or On the 
top of the Heavens ; oes 4 a » Below or In the casas pare of the Earth; 

u? pease » Before or In front of the Tuages Gas Bebind 
or In the rear of the Heufe, &e. So, alfo, the prepofition which 
ought to govern any other yb. is very often omittcd; as 


44 a 9 447, ate -@ o 
= ls 594 OF = lo sar On the Day of Judgment ; ae a 


or ale Ment On the night of the Bp (Monummup’s 
afcenficn into Heaven on the beaft girs &e. &c. &c.) 


As thefe reputed prepofitions have been affigned to the clafs 
of nouns, fo the fubftantive verb cel Is, together with the 
vowel Kufra, and the letter ¢), (which were anciently ufed in 
the fenfe of the fubflantive verb,) have been affigned to the clafs 
of particles, by the Grammarians of Perfia. For the word 2 
denotes, merely, that relation which exifts between ne fubject and 


the wee’ of a given propofition ; as el ms , * ZYDE 18 good; 

ry 
a! 
verb, or like the Perfian fub{tantive verb one ; ; fignificant of exiftence 
when it ftands alone. So, alfo, the vowel o and the letter (+), 
when joined to the end of the predicate of a given propofition, were 


ef Amr ts bappy; Gc. and is nol, like our fubftantive 


Oey fignificant of the fame relation; as oe He 1s good g 


eo he 


ye He is bappys pz 9 3 ; ZYDE isa writer; Sc. But they 
have long become obfolete in that fenfe, and the memory of their 
occurrence is no where preferved, but in the prefatory differtations 
of certain Lexicographers, It feems to me, however, that if the 
vowel o ee and the letter (+) be truly particles when thus ufed ; 
the fubftantive verb muft be alfo a particle, of that {pecies which 


47a F; 
is known to Grammarians by the term Ly 19, or Conneciives. 


Berne ignorant of the fources of the Arabic and Perfian 
Tongues, | am wholly unqualified to trace the corruptions that may 
have crept into thefe tongues in the courfe of time; and cannot, 
therefore, 





ws cae - tie 


= ee 
: wer oe 8 


- 5S wie-- a ae ee ee 
- 
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therefore, hazard an opinion on the probable fuccefs of any future 
etymologift, who fhall undertake to account forthe Arabic and 
Perfian particles, on the principles of Mr. Tooxe. That many 
of thefe particles may have been formerly verbs or nouns ,is ine 
deed very poffible ; but I cannot ftimulate enquiry by the pro- 
duction of any examples deferving of notice. The following 
have occuried, I believe, to moft of the admirers of Mr. Tooxe’s 
fyftem, who know any thing of the Perfian Tongue : a3 A door; 
go dns ib Ufon 5 0 Height ; , The bofoms / Nears and alfo 
se ya Wf; a Grant; or Allows » la A fellow traveller s 
° at With; 2 of Although; compounded of A, What ? and 


fi If; Se. 


It is to be obferved, however, fr/?, that f is itelf a cone 
traction of fi 13 fecondly, that — iJ) cannot be introduced into the 
imperative rh thirdly, that the letter L, fo far as I know, was 
never introduced into the particle BA and fall; , that e with 
0 po not fr with 3, feems to be the moft natural and analogous 
contraction of pel ¢ Ithink it doubtful ,therefore, whether the 
particle fi is at all connected with the imperative Zz It may be 
alfo obferved, that e yi; is not at this day a prepofition, but a 
compounded fubftantive noun ; and that zr is not a prepofition when 
it fignifies Near. Accordingly. thefe nouns eequite: to be invariably 
followed oy the earey as pif With me; 2 , Near me; Be. 
The word y is fuppofed to bea prepofition when it fignifics On, of 
Ufon ; end does not, inthis cafe, admit the 2315). Example: 
ceili Nr wen ly He is mounted on borfeback; €e. There may be 
other examples, befides thofe which I have now detailed, bute 
they donot, at prefent, occur to my recollection ; and it would 
be a wafte of time to look for them, becaufe I am cestain that 
Mr. Tooxe’s principles have never been fuccefsfully. applied to 
the Arabic or the Pesfian Tongue. 
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PLAN OF THE SYNTAX. 


Tux f{cience of Grammar is every where divided into the two 
branches of INFLEXION and SYNTAX ; the firft treating of the 
JSormation of words; and the fecond, of their application to the 
propofes of fpeech. The materials of both are precifcly the 
fame ; but tne objet, to be accomplifhed, is obvioufly different 
in either cafe. It is the bufinefs of INPLEXION to arrange, in 
their proper order, evcry clafs of words that may hippen to 
enter into the cowpofition of a given Largueges to define the 
fpecific difference exifling between thems and to ditail the rules 
applicable to the formation of each clafs, It is the bufinefs 
of syntax toconfider, in the fume order, the application of 
thefe words to the purpofes of fpece). 


In a Grammar perfe&lly regular, every chapter of inflexion. 
wa:ld be therefore accompanied by a cusrefponding chapter of 
fyntax ; fir?, beaufe the definition or the formation cf any 
given clifs of words, whether piimitive or desivative, might 
furnifh matter for a chapter of inflexions and, /feccudy, tecaufe 
the application of the fa:ne clafs, to the purpofes of f{peech, 
might farnifh matter for a chapter of fyntax. But there is not: 
any fuch thing as a perfectly regular Grammmiar in any Language x 
snd the impesfections incident to every tongue, as well as the. 
‘advantages of brevity, and other caufes, have univerfally occae- 


~ fioned the adoption of various arrangements, wholly diffcrent, 


and much lefs perfect in their own nature, than that to which L 


have now adverted, 


For every Grammar, though it were otherwife perfect, muft 
yet partake of thofe theoretical defects, which are incident to the 
sucture of the Language of which it treats ; and if it happens 
(as in the Pefian Language and perhaps in moft others) that the 
operation of general principles is often fupetceded by the occur- 


rence of particular exceptions, it will then be very difficulr, 
though 
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though not wholly impoffible, to preferve.a clear and perlpicuous 
arrangement, in detailing the rules of inflexion or fyntax that 
may happen to be applicable to that Language. For, on the 
one hand, the fame rule of inflexion will be often applicable 
to the formation of various nouns effentially differing from each 
other in their own natures as fy, ae Aélion ; Ae 2 A pur- 
chaft tr 5 Fas a Slain; €e. &e. ce. and, on: the oiher hand, 
oppofite rules will be often applicable to the formation of various 
nouns Per the fame clafs; as Ss Goodneft; ae , Sorrow; 


oe “~ Fever 3 and other examples of that nature, 


Anp hence it follows, that either of two arrangements are 
offered to the choice of every Grammarian, who has occafion to 
treat the inflexion of fuch a language. For on the one hand 
he may comprife, in the fame chapter, every word which ie: 
formed by the application of the fame rule; and in this cafe 
a great variety of nouns, effentially differing from each other 
in their own nature, will be often jumbled together in thae . 
chapter; or on the other hand he may treat, in the fame 
chapter, of every word which belongs by. fignification to the 
fame clafs; and in this cafe he mult repeat every rule, as often 
as it may be applicable to words which are not, by fignification, 


of the fame clals. 


Tue firft arrangement appears to me to be the worft ; becaufe 
it has an obvious tendency to confound together two or more 
‘words which belong, by fignification, to oppofite claffes ; and 
of which, therefore, the application to the purpofes of fpeech 
cannot be the fame. And, in a Grammar written on that plan, 
it will be wholly impoffible to preferve any connexion, or unitv 
of defign, between the inflexion and the fyntax of a given 
_ Janguage ; becaufe the claflification of every word is determined, 
in the fyntax, not by the arbitrary rules which guide its fore 
mation; but merely by the /en/e which it may happen to denote. 

O YuE 
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Par laft arrahgeinent is that which I have adopted in treating 
of the formation of Arabic and Perfian nouns; and the following 
are the reafons which determined my choice. Firft, the 
ftructure of the Arabic Language naturally fuggefts the adop- 

tion of this plan, which has been chofen, accordingly, by 
all the Grammarians who have had occafion to treat of that lane 
guage; Secondly, a clear and perfpicuous arrangement of all 
the mouns, which enter into the compofition of every Tongue, 
_mighe be formed according to this plan, becaufe it admits of 
no criterion, to determine the proper claffification of every 
word, but that of the fenfe which it may happen to denote : 
Thirdly, the ftrufture of the Perfian or of any other language 
_ ¢amnot, therefore, prefent any obftacles to the univerfal adop- 
tiom of this plan: Fourthly, it is the duty of every Gram- 
Marian, to arrange into claffes the words of which he has 
©CCafion to treat; and to affign to the fame clafs every 
Word, however formed, which is effentially the fame fn its nature 
anc’ charadter: Fifthly, if this plan thall not be adopted in treating 
— Of inflexion, it muft yet be adopted in treating of fyntax; becaufe 
the juft application of words to the purpofes of fpeech confti- 
(Rates the true and proper end of fyntaxs which docs not, there- 
fore, recognife any diftinétion between two or more words, but 
hae which depends on the difference of their natures that is to 
~ fay, on the nature of the various ideas which they are formed to 
dem ote: Sixthly, it can be charged with no inconvenience but that 
Ww hhich I have mentioned s namely, the neceffity of repeating the 
fa wre rule as often as it may be applicable to the formation of 
~'"W~@ or more words which are not, by fignification, of the fame 
Aart s: and, finally, its general adoption would introduce into 
RTA the Grammars in the world that unity of plan, which 
OW ght, in my opinion, to pervade them all. 


Wor though I have generally endeavoured to aflign to the fame 
lafs every word which is cfientially the fame in its nature and 


Charafer; 1 have not thought it neceffary to complete the plan, by 
= admitting 
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admitting into the fyftem of inilexion, every cla/s of words witboub 
exception, which enters into the compofition of the Perfian Tongue. 
On the contrary, the primitive NOUNS, PRONOUNS, and PaRTI<o 
cies, of the Perfian Language, have been wholly omitted ; Sif, 
becaufe the formation of thefe words admits of no illuftration by 
the rules of Grammars and, /econdly, becaufe it follows, that 
their application to the purpofes of fpeech, which is a matter of 
fyntax, forms the only reafonable object of Grammatical enquiry. 


Tue plan which I intend to purfue in treating the fyntax, will 
be nearly the fame with that which I have followed in treating 
the inflexion of the Perfian Tongue: that is to fay, I thall {cle&a 
certain clafs of words (fuch as the pronouns for example) to form 
the fubje& of a given chapters; and having detailed the rules 
which may appear to regulate their application to the purpofes of 
{peech, I fhall then proceed to another clafs 3 and fo on, through 
moft of the ye or Single teords, whether NOUNS, VERBS, 


Or PARTICLES, that enter into the compofition of the Perfian 
Tongue. 


Tue abfolute completion of this part of the plan would 
leave nothing to be confidered in the fecond or third parts, into 
which I intend to divide the fyntax: but it muft be obvious, 
that certain combinations, fuch as that of two /ub/tantive nouns, 
or of a fubfiantive fellowed by an adjettive noun, require to be 
confidered in feparate chapters, The fecond part of the fyn- 
tax will therefore treat of thofe 1mFERFECT COMBINATIONS, 
( oleh) which do not form a complete or perfect fentence s 
and the third part will treat of the ee Co ys that is to 
fay, of thofe combinations which form a comPirTs AND PER- 
FECT SENTENCE. 


It only remains to be ftated, that the plan of the fyntax, | 
like that of the inflexion, will not require me to notice every: 


clafs 
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clafs of words, without exception, which enter into the com- 
pofition of the Perfian Tongue. On the contrary, I referve to 
myfelf the option of omitting entirely all thofe words, of 
which the’ application, to the purpofes of fpeech, fhall feem to 
be incapable of illuftration by the rules of Grammar. And, 
on the other hand, I fhall not fcruple to point out thofe 
defe&ts, in the execution of my plan, which may occur to my 
notice: in the courfe of its progrefs: for the fyntax of the 
Perfian Language has not been hitherto fuccefsfully treated by 
any Grammarian of Europe or Afia; and as I cannot expect 
to be every way fortunate in the completion of a work, which 
has baffled the induftry of all my predeceffors; fo, I hall 
not be athamed to own the cafes, in which it may appear 
to myfelf, that matter of enquiry is left for thofe who fhall 
follow hereafter in the fame tract. 


COMPOSITION AND DIVISION OF SENTENCES. 


A sentence has been defined, by the Perfian Grammarians 
to be @ combination of words, fo arranged, as to convry fome 
information to the mind of the hearer. Every fentence may be 
followed, therefore, by the filence of the fpeaker, fince it muft. 
comprife in itfelf, all that is «flential to its intelligible character. 


The words rif Cr, Uitte in and ie a are in- 
differently ufed to fignify a Jantence 3 but the word iz may 
alfo fignify The member of any compounded fentence, comp» ifing, 


within fel, the three terms of a given propsfition ; whereas the 
word pik cannot be applied to any part of a fentence,. whe- 


ther fimple’ or compounded, which is lefs than the whole. 


Thus, if it be affirmed of an individual that * He follows the 
fame profeffion which his father followed,” the term Sz 
will be feparately applicable to cither member of the fentence, 
or jointly applicable to both members; and the term >i’ will 
be applicable to both, but cannot be applied to cither member. 

And 


“ 





wu ee le 
~ 


om ee 
Ps ah ero 


pepe cates ee ae eg OR ae ge: Sa cere 
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And in the event of the occurrence of a copulative conjunétion, 
as “* The judge condemned the criminal and his accompliccs in 
guilt,” the term (72, like the term pik will not be applicable 
to any part of the fentence which is lefs than the whole; unlefs 
the verb (condemned) be repeated in the fecond member of the 
fentence: in which cafe, both terms will be applicable to each 
member.* 


7 ¢0 


T follows, frorn the preceding definition of the term ee 


that this term mutt be applicable to any given fubftantive noun” 
in the vocative cafe; as ** O my father,” «* O my brother,” &¢, 


erAsI i 


wd : é 22 & 
orto an oaths as wily, in the words WS pind Dandy By Gop 
@ 


I will certainly do fo and fo; and it is fo applied, accord. 


ingly, by the Perfian Grammarians. For the ule of the voca- 
Tive might be fuperceded in {peech, by adopting inftead of it 
the verb To call; followed by a given fubftantive noun; as ‘*O 
my brother,” *< J call my brother,” « O my father,” «* I call 
my father,” &c. And an oath requires to be accompani- 
ed by the verb I fwear; which is invariably underftood if 
‘it be not expreffed ; as pr or pele yy I fwear by Goo, 
and other examples. of the fame nature. It is obvious,: therefore, 
that an oath, or a fubftantive noun in the vocative cafe, or either: 
of the words ves or XO, which fupply the place of a perfect 
fentence, comprifes virtually, though not verbally, the three 
terms of a propofition; and there is nothing elfe.but this neceffar 


; 7 0s oe. © ; 
(9 conftitute a 4 UF ag already explained. ‘The term {ene 
* When the verb is Bepeated, the Pesfian Grammariane fay that the. conjunétiun 


aud is employed 9 join together two propofitions ; samely, ‘© The judge condemn. 


ed the csiminal,” 6 The judge condemued his accomplices.” his is termed 
cad CIA, 7 ay 


e @- 
nay, poe 4 —Rhs of The jusBien of tevs sentences; to each of which the 
term pikwill be obvioufly applicable. When the verb is not repeated, they fay thar 


the fame conjunétion is employed to join together the two fabfantive nouns; namely, 
70907 209 e 


e 
the criminal; and bis accomplices, This is termed 94 73 ¥ ths; and the 
whole cogether will form, ia thie .cafe, bat a fiogle fenteace, | 


Ps. tence 


— fe. FF =. et 
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tence will be ufed hereafter in the fame fenfe with the term | . 
urs but I fhall diftinguifh, in every neceffary cafe, the es : 
difference. between a perfect complex fentence, and the various oe 
perfect members or propofitions of which it is compofed. 3 


It has already been fated that every fentence muft, virtuuily 


or verbally comprife in alelt the three terms of a propofition ; 
eo £09604 6 @ : & 

as Mes ZyYDs came} we) Nm, 32 Amr fr hits &c, ik 24 
a, 0D . ms 

THE sunsEcT of a sprepediiiont is termed yay or oi Kee 5 


7° Gos%. otee 

or ache s@ oF 9 930 ; as oppofed to THE PREDICATE; <ihieh is ae 
Y- 0 D (as-a ve 

termed 273 oF aime I or mpoFs or Us? ihe relation . 


exifting between them is known by the terms ut (ys i te ; when a : 


it happens to be affirmative 5 or ie <7 ae it henna iG ; 

779G0 .. Wes: 
be negative 5 as wh? wntas 9 SYDeE came, but Amr did noe: eno 
come. If the three terms of the propolition he verbally expr. 7, - : : 
(the predicate not being an aclive,a paffive, or a neuter viib) ee 

. 1g 0s ; 

they wil confit of the | or Subjett of the Propofition s 
the ~? or Predicate of the propofition s and the bs, or Mak | et 


oe of eo OC Os =. 


of connexion; as ery ZYDE ts @ writer; Gc. But 


eanen 
> 


sae 


~~ 
pr 


if the predicate be a neuter inane ora tof itive verb ia ihe fats 


se 
- Jf 
. eal SOE 


or paffive voice, it will then be termed ee Py bs or J: eu 
and the fubje& will be termed pos or “45% v la oe ace 
that is to fay, the nominative to an aélive, or a paffive verb. 
,@4 yd a?” e 39, ‘ 
Examples: jjsj ZYDE came; pt’ wa 2 Aur was kills 
ed; Ge. ‘ 


Ir a given fentence fhall convey an affertion, it muft be open 
to the fufpicion of truth and falfhood; that is to fay, it may be 


awe 


z 
See 


affirmed to be partly or wholly true or falfe ; becaufe every af. os 
fertion muft, by its very nature, be partly or wholly true or falfe.. 


‘A fentence of this clafs is termed apn? Le or An affertive 


sae id oe 


eae 
wee ee ae 
- ae tt 


chat meh ig 


ri ie Bot 
a 


Sentence, by the Perfian Grammarians 5 as merit Aw sin, 5 ZYDE os ie 
Le fant 
Wel os 
ee "%, H Sie 
a 
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tr awriter, ce. And, if a given fentence fhall not convey an 
affection, it muft convey an intreaty, a prayer, a command, &c. 
and will be confequently formed by a verb in the imperative or pre- 
cative modes; as when we fay toa fervant, Be bone? ; fobers dilie 
gents virluous 3 and other examples of the fame nature. A fene 
tence of this clafe will not be open tothe fufpicion of truth and 
falfhood, tbecaufe there is nothing affirmed to be true or falfe. On 
the contrary, the fpeaker commands or defires the ereation or exiflence 
of anew attrivute, (as {ubriety, honefty, diligence, or virtue,) in the 
mind of his fervant ; and as he afferts nothing but his own defire, 
fo his own defire is not direétly aferted, in the Rrict and proper 
fenfe of the term; firf?, becaule every affertion may be affirmed 
to be partly or wholly true or filfes and, fecond’y, bzcaule we 
cannot affirm the truth or falfhood of any fentence which is forme 
ed by the aid of a verb in the imperative mode. A fentence 
= this clals i : known to the Pertian Grammarians by the term 


es es, or A creative fentence®, 


Tie Perfian Grammarians have divided every fentence, whee 

ther fimple or complex, into four claffes. The firft clafs is 
& of («el : 

termed he vt z, OF THE VERBAL SENTENCE 5 becaufe the 


predicate: in dogs clals, ut be always a verb, Example: 
ae 4 @s 


oy jhe hy a het )3, The feflival of the Ede is arrived; 
and the month of Ramazaun bas paffd away; €c. The fecond 





© When we fay toa fervant, ‘* I defire you to bring me a glafe of water,” we direAly 
affert our awn defire ; “ My defire is that you thall bring me a glafs of water’’ and it might 
no doubt be impertinent, but it would not be inaccurate, on the part of the fervant, to reply 
by admitting the truth cf the affertion ; «+ I admit your defire to be foch as you have fated.” 


Ge 8 ‘ 
This, therefore, is a oa | _ 43 and it conveys @ commend, not diredly, but only by 


implication ; that is to fay, becaufe it is the duty of a fervant, to accomplith our deGres, 
as foon as he knows what they are. A trae command can only be anfwesed by Rating our 
intention to refit or to obey it; and hence, it would be abfurd inthe fervant to aufwee 
*¢ granted”? of & I admit the faét’* to his mafter who addrefled him in the imperative 
mode. I fhould have thought it unneceffary to fay a word on this fubjedt, which is fo clear 
in isfelf, had it not been affirmed by certain Grammarians, that every fentence conveys an 
affertion, even though it may be formed by the aid of a verb in the imperative mode. 


clals 


¢ 7 
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dats is termed ame or THE NOMINAL SENTERCE $ 


becaufe the predicate, i in this clafs, muft be always anoun. Ex- 
" @f off © 4,084 neo 4@ 4 


amples: 2-1! © dae be) ZYvE is awritr; = noel Wan) 
Zype isa readers Ge. The-third clafs is termed ” ap sy or 
becaufe the predicate, in this clafs, muft pe 8 ey "5 Or NOUN oF 


id aa a 


TIME of PLACE; a& ool yuh iy Such @ man is near 
mes or with mz; ec. And the fourth clafs is termed cb. bi oz 
Or THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE; becaufe it muft be compofed 
of two members} ; namely, the b we or CONDITIONAL MEMBER } 
| ag bee 4 =e which denotes the confequence arifing from su 

b, 7 Example: vite fre 5! nee spiel 
If you pieferve pure and virtuous intentions, you will certainly be 
accepted in the fight of Gov. It muft be obvious that this foure 
fold divifion is founded, merely, on motives of convenience ; and 
that all fentences are effentially the fame in their nature and cha- 
racter; becaule every fentence mult virtually or verbally comprife 
in itfelf the three terms of a propofition ; however thefe terms 


_may happen to be expreficd, 


Tur following terms are commonly employed, by the Perfian 
‘Grammarians, to diftinguifh the purpofe for which a given fen- 
tence may happen to occur on a fpecific occafion. 


ued 7 @9 

Gris 
T1118 term is applicable to any given fentence, that may be ufed 
to difpel the obfcurity or doubt, refting on fome other fentence 
immediately prefixed to it. Thus Hariz tells his miftrefs that 
«© She is sich (in charms 3) that he is a proper object of her charity 
- 46 and that the muft grant the alms due on her beauty,” that is to — 
fay, ** that fhe muft be favourable to him.” The following are the 
lines to which I allude; and the pee (UF. is comprifed in the 
latt propofition which is obvioufly employed to explain what ts 
meant 


(6 ) 
meant by the preceding propofition, Pend “ granting the alms 
¢* due on her beauty.” 


y oe. 3. @ 2 , , a 
wists UU? 77 mated 5 a ml Poo) <7 by 

- 49D 7 69 

aka es 
Tuts term is applicable to every parenthetical fentence 3 that ia 
to fay, itis applicable to every fentence, which might be altoges 
ther excluded, without injury to the fenfe of the context, Prayers, 
; : & a’ 2 0.7 @ DP ae 
whether good or evil, as phim | ak On him be peace . ash aw) ae 
Tie curfe of Gon be upon him; Ge. mult be generally affigned to 


this cials. 
EXAMPLE. 


@ 70 4 . a, 9 
ta (53,7 ou aa (b pe 
Uf Mua 


‘* Avitz mufician (may he never enter this happy dwelling) 
“* who was never feen twice in the fame houfe.”” | 


1578 4 Ay 
” Pas 


Tuts term is applicable to every fentence which denotes the 
caufle of a preceding obfervation, 


EXAMPLE, 


I0° 4% OF 4 8, 


Kes a ean af dipwtapeieeee 
yar 


‘* Ser not your affetions on men and d things, for it is not ealy 
* to call them off,” 


gq RIANA 
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0o747@S) F 
HU et “A, 

Tus term it applicable’ to every fentence which replies, by 
anticipation, toa sae) pe ; that is to fay, to an expected objetion, 
or an expeéted cenfure, occurring to the mind of the writer himfelf. 
‘Thus Hariz, having fpoken much of his attachment to love and 
wine, anticipates ne ceniure of au pious countrymen, and guards 


againtt ‘it, in the wv aor As » by having recourfe to the fhield 
of predeftination. 


peas, e e4%,9%7 @ © C9, 9° | 8 

y 1) phew ols |, ox Si aT SOP Ol Aes; 97, Leb 

“ Spare your cenfures and hold me guiltlefs, O you, who 

‘* boaft of fpotlefs purity ; for it is not of his own will, (but 

** by the decrees of a“ that Hariz has affumed thefe wine 
*¢ ftained garments.” 


G 8 se 7 aF 
om” tad 
oe 


THI8 term is applicable to every fentence, comprifing a given 
deduction, which follows from ftated preliminary obfervations or 
facts. Thus (fs, having affigned fome reafons why the. 
poor have it not fo much in their power as the rich to per- 
form the sexcrelles prefcribed by religion, proceeds to infer, in 
the ee ee: » that the devotion of the rich being more 


perce mult be more ridge ab in oe fight of Gop. 
Ai d fart; Ls Jo ee ye) Dito 


o 20% 


yee ane 


_ It is juft to ftate, that the argument with regard to the relative 
imerit of the devotion of the’ sich and of the poor. is carried on 
between two difputants ; and that the preceding deduction is 
drawn by one of them, in fupport of his own theory. 


6 + Lae Le é, 


: ra, tw & . 
~ eB Poor ae - % 
a ES 


Of 
Cr 


TE rae en eee be 
ge BSS es 


meee Dpto tases 2 eS 
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Tuts term is applicable to thofe unconneéted fentences, which | 


detail the contents of a following ig oie as = ee, y, IU see 
Qs 70, @+ 39 


whe sts yl, 349 gi Whrparys &c. 


att o® 


Abe, 


T1118 term is applicable to every fentence, which deferibes ¢ the 


| fate of the agent or the objeét of averb. Thus a poct, having 


affumed that he is dead of grief for a uae ufage of his mif- 
trefs, defcribes himfelf, (in the 2b s ro) ») as ftill filled with come 


miferation for the ftate of the living, who fuffer under the fame 
tyranny which had been fatal to him. 


ass mar 970d 


oP WL Slabs ie YP FLAG, Fe Lp bojnsey 


“ Deap asl am, yet I feel commiferation for the ftate of the 


«* living ; fince you are ftill difpofed to exercife on ones the 


¢¢ fame cruclty which you practifed on me.” 


THE hyperbole comprifed in thefe lines is not very uncommon, 
even in our Language; for we are accuftomed to fay of a man 
who has received a fatal wound, (and he may fay it of himfelf) 
that ** He is adead man.” It is true indeed that the wounds of 


. Jove to which the poet alludes are feldom fatal ; but the love of 


the Perfian Poets is generally nothing more orlefs, in my opinion, 
than avery ardent fpecies of devotion; however fingular the 
expreffion of this fentiment, fo {cemingly inconfiftent with the 


Language of the Pocts themfelves, may now appear to the 


European reader. 


702 7 @ 


Ase UE | 
Tas term is applicable to every fentence which is conneéted 
with the preceding by a copulative conjun&tion. Example: 


wey gl Jl 
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20 ae* or. es? m6 37, 033 6 
gals babe 49 Mis As 9941 997 aes 235i Vi CuF UF “esis! 
« The divine will precipitates one man from his throne; and 
“ preferves another, even in the belly of a whale.” A pialid ay 


% 
-eccurring at the beginning of a difcourfe is termed ,- | os) tH 


I now praceed to confider the application of the Cry or 
Single words; whether NOUNS; VERBS$ OF PARTICLES ; which 
enter into the ccmpofition of the Perfian tongue. Among thefe, 
the pronouns fhall be firft noticed, becaufe they have been wholly 
omitted in treating of i: flexion. 


270 SD 
= ; 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Tiz PERSONAL PRONOUNS are known, in Perfian Grammar, by 
the term Z U3, the plural of Po A pronoun ; or, literally, Concealed. 
They are faid to be concealed ; becaufe they have invariably a 
seference to ccmmon nouns without which they would be unintel- 
higible. They are thought to be one fpecies of fubftantive nouns s 


and sae be, tneretors; roca diftinguifhed by the terms 


Ae viel or 8 Ct Tbe concezled nouns ; as oppofed to an 


SI. UG pts 3 which is a term applicable to common nouns. 


A PRONOUN is defined to be she fubfitule of a noun; frony 
which it follows, that the ufe of cither generally (but not inva- 
riably as we fhall fee in the fequcl) fupercedes that of 
the other: or, in other words, that there can be feldom any ne- 
ceffity for employing both at the fame time. The pronouns of 
the an fecond, and third perfon, are dilitogh ied by the terms 


wr DD 
ff ge? s bE pr 3 and bes and the noun, to 


which a given pronoun may hippen to refer, is termed its Oa 


or Place of reference. Tus 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS of the Perfian Language are of | 


two kinds; fix/, the eo 7h OFCONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS § 
which cance be uttered when they fland alone; and, /econdly, 
the one, bs Of DISJUNCTIVK PRONOUNS; which may be 
uttered when: they ftand alone. The disjunive pronouns will be 
confidered hereafter ; and I now proceed to confider the conjunce 


tive pronouns of the Perfian tongue. 


Amonc thefe, are commonly reckoned the terminatiozs ufed to 
vary the inflexions of a Perfian verb; namely, 3 (3 43 af 
: i ee, Cm Gar er 

q3 ; ° we third 
wi as pli Urls fons a, [sd wn} third perfon 


fingular, as yj, is fuppoled to be deftitute of any pronoun. If 


the reader fhall be difpofed to adopt the opinion of thofe who - 


aff:rt the pronominal charater of thefe terminations, he may 
fupport his theory by certain fats, (fuch as the repeated omiffion 
of » in the following example) which ought, perhaps, to decide 
the queftion in his favor. 


09 o S00" os , Ge A si os a Ae 
NA) ae ils So bas a eFmid 3 re db, aaal 
Gus! 


*¢ In fhort I returned, and fpeedily reached me houfe; | ppened 
** the door, and afterwards firmly fhut it again.” 


Ir is not probable that = letter ( would be omitted after 


the verbs at . hs and a5 » which are here ufed for f eT 3 
‘te Si and /s unlets that letter were truly a pronoun s and fo 


alfo, by analogy, of all the reff. But as the examples of this 
kind are of rare occurrence in the Perfian language; and as the 
preceding pronouns or terminations mutt coalefce with the verb, 
in almoft every example that can be adduced; fo, it is wholly 
unneceflary to confider their application to the purpoles of 


fpeech 3 becaufe the ufe of them is obviaufly incapable of illuitrae 


R tion 


bal 
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tion by the rules of Grammar.* I proceed, therefore, to a 
more itnportant clafs of the conjunctive perfonal pronouns of the 


Perfian Language. 


CONYUNCTIVE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 





| Singular. 
































Plural. 











THESE pronouns, with the exception of o) ay, never repre= 
fent the nominative or the vocative cafe; but they seprefene all 


the oblique cafes; and may be governed by any given verb or 


noun, without exception. They fupply (when ufed in the genctive 


ae the want of poffeffive pronouns in the Perfian languages as 

1 My bof or The borfe of me; af Thy pen; or The 
pen of thee; 5 His gold; or The gold of him; &e. And 
with the pe ef, a few particles and other words, fuch as 
L With, «3 Without, j\ From, 49 In, ,, In, With, or Ly, And, 
L Or, and fome others; they may be accurately joined to any 


given word in a fentence, whether it be a noun, a verb, or a pare 


ticle, 





©--The fame terminations, whea employed in the fenfe of the fubiantive verb, ase foppofed 


eo e 7 
to be pronouns by meny Grammarians: as e2" Loam a Servant; (a6 Thes art a 
a -@ ‘ 
Ci] 7, e *, rd o~ 
Servant; coe We ave Servants; a ) © 16 are Servants; 4A 3 They are Ser- 


eon #” 
wants; (Fc. Bat no Grammarian has ventured to aflign the word .2.-7| in —~Ip 9¥ 


He is a Servant, 10 the clefs of pronouns; sand I conceive that the terminations is 


queflion, when fo ufed, are conneCtives of the fame nature with the word wl . 
WHEN 
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Warn joined to a verb, they are generally, but not invariably, 


germ’ A that verb in the objeftive cafe: as yt. 92 1 fruck 


bim s a8 v7 faid to thee; Bc. The following example con- 
tains an exception ; the words vb a Ins being thereufed for 


ag 


bbe ot Ine 


es 39 4 4% eGel @ 47 ‘3 rd - 704 & ZL 
pap Hiab r2. Sot Wop by 
‘© My regard for the people of that happy country detached 
«© my heart from Syria and Greece.” | 


In the event of their coalefcence with words of any other fpe- 
cies, the governing verb or noun will be beft determined by con- 
fulting the context; but the following rules (fuch as thefe are) 
may poflibly be of fome aid to the judgment of the learner, 


RULE FIRST. 


In the event of their coalefcence with a verb, they will generally 
form the firft or fecond objeét of that verb, as already ftated. 


EXAMPLE. 
oo £@8 SD ie 


its Us a, © Gee bape I als 19 ALM by oe? U9 
ieee 


‘* Sue is poffeffed of all beauty, excellence, and graces but 


** the has no pity for the pangs of her lovers; may Gon infpire — 


— 702 Qs 4d 
“* her with it."—( 1, 91 "erat le) 
40 


RULE SECON D. 


In the event of their coalefcence with the governing noun, they 


reprefent, invariably, the genetive cafe. Examples : — | My 


borfe; ee Thy fervant ; ye His going ; Ge. 
RULE 


aq “».. 
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RULE THIRD. 


In the event-of their:coalefcence with any other word, in the 
fame fentence, they may alfo reprefent the genctive cafes and the 
governing noun muft be then determined by confulting the context. 


EXAMPLES. 
er @ 7a 70 @° ee @ eo 3, 94 Yi te? 
er bh Sie Zs v4) ny aa 7 9 Ob ee 
«© Ware the Sunand the Moon keep their places in the Hea- 


66 yens, ho praifes (24s ) thall be preferved in this volume.” 


( ~—» c ne 
4 09.2 eo 
hens e p— v oi, sombyt O39 pis, 
ad 
« THat wanderer in the paths of a ae be numbered 


¢¢ among the truly pious; whofe eyes ( ug 0 ay J 3 teas 3 51) 
* are open to the fight of any thing but thee.” 


RULE FOURTH. 


In the event of their coalefcence with the accufative, or firt 
object of atranfitive verb requiring two objefts 5 they will ge- 


ae 


~ perally form the fecond objeét of that verb, Examples: i! ram 
He’ gave mea horfe ; prt a I gave bim money; 
cat Sn j sat He abufed thee; Ge. &e. Se. 


RULE FIFTH. 


In the event of their coalefcence with any adjective that may 
be ufed to modify the fenfe of a verb; whey will form the firft or 
fecond a aa of that verb. Examples: (33 ; iy I beat him 


7,9 0%, 


Severely wh px It was unpleafane to mes oF er j,27 GoD 


preferve yous or Gop keep you alive; Ge. Se. Ge. 
| | RULE 


f 
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RULE SIXTH. 
In the event of their coalefcence with the firft component part 
of acompounded verbs they will generally form the objet of 
that verb. 


EXAMPLE. 


AT gob ences! ae BV BIASES! 
(fan 

«© O THOU, my creator, who art ever prefent to my mind § 

( rap sf isle ss S ” ) doft thou ever beftow a thought of 


nie thy cie.ture 1” 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Iv the event of their coslefcence with a particle, as J Wi r} 
s, a Never; ( While; [ Tht; Se. Ge. they generally form 
tne fi: ft os fecond object to the verb comprifed in that member of 
the fentence ta which they belong. Tn: to'laving are examales 


of their coalefcence with each of thefe words :—~ 


¢ @ 4 


uit 94, Wt mt, Sen ~ i yee J ty ele A 


“¢ Wiiecues thou granteft mse life, or deficct my death, [ 
** fubmit tothy wills for thou are the Lord.” 


ras aoa ny, RO £ ge = th j a Pay, , 


a 4° 30° 08 e 


Mh A ay oS, ee 
oY 


“ Twist not your beads about your fingers, for it cannot 


8 poffibly be of any uf:, Solong as your devotion proceeds 
S | ‘© from 


( 70 ) 
P) 2 J ga e., vo 18%, 
“ from fuch a motive ; eee, i = Wii, & ) you 
_ will never attain the object of your withes,” ( OE ns . ut 


07 ed +39 


mod 34 V, ) 
% 7 oe ., e. . - 749 ad i 
My, pe 49) : SU) 399977 
** He who is rejeéted of Gop ( ip V5) { aa “i ) wanders 


* about and finds no home.” 


RULE EIGHTH. 


Tue preceding rule is alfo applicable in the event of their 
_Coalefcence with certain other words; fuch as the ep eoteative 


nouns °°) That ; and ot! This » theic derivatives CZF 622 
the interrogative ¢! Ma Who? or What? its derivative or te 
or In what rid the sajenelive proseun 3! He ; Shes or It; 


as TS; ( PL) and 555 ( va ) &e. &e. &e. 


EXAMPLES. 


ae BOf 2 1700 os9 0° 2 FY 


989A 499 feral 97.3199 Wy Ce eae 
So Sidr 
‘“* He tells him, thou haft no equal in the univerfe; for 


“* beauty, beneficence, and excellence of every kind.” 


Tue Poet is {peaking of the Language which a parafite holds 


- tothe man whom he defires to flatter, 


e449 40 


EF i A o30 ies 3 


ge 
** I suatz otherwife chaftife you in fuch a manner, 


Cd 


( - Md 7 - PF ) as to convince you that you ard 
_ nothing, or lefs than nothing.” J 


aad © «Ss 4 e P) 0 Ge @% 
AF pe ery L (P iY Se 
CF A” 


7@ of 
+ Jp thou art near me, where fhall I feek thee, ( ? +e i. ) 


e that J may inform thee of what I have to fay ?” 


x 7@ 4 (4t S 


e P| _ C os ° @@ @ oF 
ps S fr stivs poy wai ha hme by 
gui 


You will find n> better prince that he is; (namely, the perry) 
6 ferve him, for he is the beft of mafters.” 


I nave not the Jeaft doubt that many exceptions to each of the 
preceding rules may be cafily difcovered in the Perfian Languages 
and after all that can be faid on the fubje&, thecontexe will fill 
furnith the belt criterion, by which to determine, on every occae 
fisn, ths, true application of the conjunctive pronouns to the pure 
pofes of Speech. 


It only remains to be remarked, that thefe pronouns may fup- 
ply in poetry, (but not in profe) the place of the word 4453 of 
which the application will be fhewn hereafter, The following 
is one example, among many others that might be noticed. 


eres 6 sa ve @ 70 9 oi oe at 
I tb i) tala, Oa 
et 

“ Sogreat was her (forrow or) confufion of intelle&; that when 


** the caft her eyes on her father, ( , Pe ee fhe did not know him.” 


ots 


Tue celebrated Lyxes is the nominative to the verb all % 
and it is her own father, on whom fhe is faid to have caft her eyes. 
Tue 
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Tae following rules will fhew the letters to be rejected or 
inferted, on occafion of the coalefcence of the conjun&tive pro- 
nouns with other words. 


RULE FIRST. 

' Tuese pronouns generally coalefce with other words, by the 
intervention of the wowe) a » Examples: , j My borfes 
afb ly Thy fervant ; wet 5 | His going; Ge. This rule is ap- 
plicable, even though they may happen to coalefce with a word 
which ends in | eiEwane the vowels ge Or » re a Examples: 

ae reed GV 0 My ignorance; "28 155° His know- 
ledges aa ig ¢ vy ou: evert fpeaking to me; &e. 


RULE SECOND. 


Bor after a word ending in Wit yt, or The gentle afpirate ; 
the letter _.2!) muft be intreduced, when the afpirate follows the 
vowel . Examples : plat > My pen; iol Thy letter 3 

Liab His garment; &e. And if the gentle afpirate follow 
the vowel « pat the letter (, muft be introduced inftead of Li). 


! cf ; 3 &e. 
Examples: fe fs Ls ar gs m3 UF) c 
After ae U ¢, or The fenfible afpirate, the Benoa follow the 
vowel _- + Examples: fits 1 My pn = ya, Thy armour ; 


Ge. Be. 
RULE THIRD. 


Arter every word ending in al) 3 or ey vyios or oF 3/93 
the letter | is generally inferted, Examples: jbes My flaff ; 
— eee Thy ringlets ; ye His temper ; Ge. Se. Se. But 
the infertion of this letter, after a » is not of neceffary, but of 


optional obfervance. Examples: paar} Cor es &e. 
RULE 
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RULE FOURTH. 
In poetry, thefe pronouns may coalefce with any verb or noun, 


not ending in wii4 ih. by the intervention of the mark One 3 
if that mark fhall happen tobe neceffary to the accuracy of the 
“6 o, 


a sate | “ 
verfe: as Bes for 24"; a pe for © u ps 


&c. &c. &e. In this cafe the pronouns may follow the letter 


ul at the end of a word, and the infertion of the letter & will 
not take place. 


EXAMPLES. 


200 0 v0f 


M3 per jel ie Hy eres sigh), > 


* Tue cyprefs is an emblem of her graceful form 5 the rofe is 
‘¢ a fymbol of her beautiful afpect.” 


OR Le ee yey Ab ts, 
| re 


** GENTLENESS and feverity, poifon or its antidote, all are 
«¢ ghke in his eyes !” 


THe poet is defcribing the character of an accomplifhed 
Sooree ; whofe mind muft be fo completely abforbed in the con- 
templation of the peiTy ; as to be wholly incapable of deriving 
pain or pleafure from any other fource, 


0 &# 17 @ 


onn g oe Lar 2 a 
ped Yoh le rt pethalnal/ 


ge 
** By the cultivation of poetry, you will attain eminence; for 
** poets are the moft eloquent of mankind,” 


| yi 
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ws gt Wy lev 
THE conjun@tive pronouns, in the plural number, are very com. 
monly ufed in poetry ; and feldom or neveroccur in profe, Of 
thefe pronouns, the word gi may be ufed to form the nomi- 
native cafe ; as in the following example fromm the poet , _*. 


4 : 2 O28, Or La + ee 8 
0, bari abe L—: YR by vay 
« Benocp thefe ladics walking in the ftreets ; and followed by 


"66 their lovers, who are weeping in blood !”’ 


Ts, however, is a rare occurrence; and generally {peaking, 
the conjunctive pronouns, whether in the plural or in the fingular 
- number, will be found to form the genetive or the objeftive cafe, 
When governed by a fubftantive noun, the conjunctive pronouns, 
in the Plural number, muft dire@ly tollow that noun; without the 
‘intervention of any thing but the as U3! | %o RA 5 or that particle 
which marks the fecond of two fubftantive nouns to be in the 
genctive cafe. But even the a aleN’ oT i is moft cone am 
perhaps moft ney omitted; as ey mee ab syb ae Ase ; 
in which, wt is connected with Ly & , without the interven- 
tion of the 2s oF , which would be here exprefied by the 
‘etter Ls as el yee 3 &c. The application of thefe pro- 
nouns, to the purpofes of {peech, feems to be unfufceptible of 
illuratlon by the rules of Grammir; and I fhall only adduce 


two examples, to fhew their occurrence in the genetive and objec- 


tive cafes. 


09 st 40s 7 e- er, e? 7 2 0S 
(use Geren S F208? pralors 
bey 


** May your lives be long and happy, O you cup-bearers in the 
‘* banquet of Jum! though my cup has not been filled with wine 


** in your times.” Tue 


4 
“4 ( 75 ) 
ak | 
se Tue “ Cup-bearers in the banquet of Jom or JuMSUEDE,” an 


ancient king of Pertia, is here ufed to fignify * Lovers happy in 
the prefence of theie miftre ffes;” and the poet’s complains, that bis 
cup has not been filled with wine, means that he has failed t» 


Uc ete: Noe os 
pe Aad Tae 
pO A Se ty 


obtain the favour of his miftrefs. 


a o @ ope ot Ad < en ° 4,0@°7 . Os a Ss 09° 
4 cb a bs ot zl J! yer, 4 faa OEw 


gu 
«© Tiz Grecians were foiled in the contett ; and DEATIU pree 


‘¢ pared to make them his prey.” 


DISFUNCTIVE PERSONAL. PRONOUNS. 





[rene Psasunat Pronoun, Seconpo Psreonar Pasuaoa Tuied Parsonas rorovn| 








| — 


. . - ee 
eS eh eta oa a ed ee ee ee ot 
ee Rg WET! Sg Eo ap an EEN nS Eaten: 





or To bia. 


Nom. Sing. Dy f, Nom. Sing, y Thou. Nom. Sing. ? borg 3 He, 
¥ Ciyyls toast 
— 1, Me. or es ic We Thee, or 9 13 
Objec. site| fe ee oe } To thee. || Chee aa 793 Him, 
o me ° 








ber, oF it. 
° f é 
. Pur. b& We. | Nom. Plur. Lat’ You. Nom. Plur. ci | 
. ; ozr cy. 








| 1b Us, or! tou, | 1, fb 
Oljec. Plu.) To us, ome par { or To you. | Oljec. P | Them, or 
—. sa a a | 


Tux application of thefe pronouns, to the purpofes of fpecch, 
cannot be diftinguifhied from that of common nouns. oo my 


form R given - without — 3 as = y a rs ibs y rab 5 


2 2% 


And : a fecend plural is ae eet from the firtt as 43 


uit or ths (te; hint or iyi, yi yt (5 : or | . 
UV =) J. I think it doubtful, however, whether the fecond’ sh 





ral be of claffical accuracy; andI am certain, that ie is not 
commonly 


Guana «nme ww owe oe + 


| ( 76 ) 
eommonly ufed by the writers of Perfia ; any more than the word 
les which is a corruption of the plural es and of 


which it would be difficule or inipoffible to prove the accuracy, 
by adducing a fingle example of its occurrence in the works of 
any Perfian author of eflablifhed reputation*®. 


Tue disjun@ive pronouns are fometimes found to fupply, in 
poetry, the place of the reciprocal pronoun 5 oi as in the follow- 


ing example from the 2b > of (fbb. 


2° ee 0, %0 4 4 ae A 0 @e “° 6, @ 
gy) Ne pes 27th, Gly! 


"*6 O Gon, of thee NezauMEe fecks protection; do not there. . 


: : "7 © @d 9 oe A 
** fore drive him away.” ( Ul, 39973 J) 


Tue third perfonal pronouns ,j and (S9» and the plural iy / 
have been fuppofed by many Grammarians to be invariably ap- 
plicable to rational beings ; unlefs they follow the prepofitions J9 
and 4 3 in which cafe, they are fuppofed to be common to all 
animate or inanimate nouns. Now it is true that the third perfonal 
Pronoun is moft commonly applicable to rational beings; yee 
the examples of its application to the inferior animals, as well 
as to inanimate obje4s of every kind, are very numersus ; and 
their accuracy does not feem to have the fmalleft depesidence on 
the prefence or abfence of the prepoiitions »» and ~. I fhill 
notice only two examples of this truth, among many others that 


might be adduced. 





* 

© The word J! is faid to have poffelled formerly the fenfe of the third perfonal 
}ronoun 4, 1; but if fo, it has been long obfolete, and is not now of the fmalleft prace 
tical ufe. Ithas been therefore omitted in the lift of pronouns. Since I wrote this 


¢ @9 
note, I have learnt that the pronoun ry) Lay, J is frequently ufed in converfation by the 
Pesfians, 


U% 





ae . eae ae o 

a, Se a . ek Oe ies. is ¢ “. Sus 
. ae : ase 
—s hs 


a 
A e.- en 

a4 eth *. 8 ee DY : 
So bees Sy FH ee ES 


ae eee 
aye 
ap. at 
re 


La: 


eer 
ste Saeks he: 





oe te oa 
. . 
ee “a, 7 ae 





- 
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403 40. 20397 6 er, 4 y ae ’ a= of 
Shing sispeg Vary) —?| S9sat sss boy) LFV, 
gv 


© Wuen they were attacked by the wolf, he (the bull) would 
« keep him off with his horns.” 


s.7%@ @ 27@e@7 Ine 


NJ Loa” < iat a1 wae laa Prine 
Uhh 
© My eye balls feap from their fockets to meet the very duft, 
4 which is wafted from the ftreet inhabited by you.” 


Ir is obvious that the pronoun Ss , in the fir example, 
( 1" net ) is referred to the wolf j and that the pronoun ,), 


in the Econ example, (iti) is applicable to the 


word je Duffs yet neither of ‘the prepofitions 43 and vA have 
any place in thele examples ; from which it may be inferred, that 
the application of the pronoun to inferior animals, or to inani- 
mate nouns, has not the leaft dependence on the prefence or the 
abfence of thefe prepofitions, 


Ir only remains to be remarked of the perfonal pronouns, that 
the Poets fome times trefpafs on propriety, by paflinz from tne 
plural to the fingular number, of vice verfas as in the following 
lines of uf Met 


G fa 2% r ° 4 
Ure sl APa » \be (b> 1) 516s Aah 
; 


“ Prorecr us, O Gop, from the paths of error; pardon 
“* our fins, and thew us (me) the right way.” 


U CHAPTER 


7%) 
CHAPTER SECOND. 


RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 
Taesz pronouns are exaflly i aeeeaa “an they COrr0= 
borate or confirm the meaning of any perfonal pronoun,: 
to. which they may Pacis to be occafionally fubjoined. 


09 ¢@ Os 2:2 


Jas 7%’ 
Examples: (29, wd ur f myfelf went 5 (59 apy 3 
CI79° 209 © 02 %.0° 39,7 © oF Ge Pry. 
99 8799 3) 3 > 19,9765 »>9 oF bets 


a OF 00° -, 


hoy as ey! 3 &c. In this, and I believe in every 
other fenfe, the pronoun 29 3 is ufed more oe) than cither 


of its fynonimes pee. or or, + The plural in 
$ is often added to the pronoun “e by the natives of India; 
but if this be not improper, (as I believe it is, becaufe I remem- 


ber no jnftance of its occurrence in the writings of any oud 


. BD e 
author) itis at leat unneceffary 3 fince ,~ is common to both 
numbers, and toall pesfons, as already explained. The cafes, 


in which a given perfonal pronoun, muft be fuperceded by the 


4 Gn 


ule of the reciprocal pronouns ; ve 7 5 or ort 
(or vice verfa,) may be eafily difcovered by the application of tha 


following fimple rules, 


RULE FIRST. 

Wuenever an Enplith perfonal or poffflive pronoun (a6 

thee or thy) fhall occur in the fame pesfon with another pronoun, 
(88 tho’) which is the nominative to the verb, comprifed in the 

fame Ppropofition or member of a given fentence ; the place of the | 

perfonal, or the poffeflive pronouns muft of pect be fupplied 


in Perfian by the words eee 3 ed 5 OF ois. Exp 


amples; ts Le 7, Wey ’ OF 4 7 ey I am alout 


MY Own bufne/s ; ay cae iy oe rs 5 I have beaten my own fervent s 
. 3” 


( 79) 
oor? d as yh: i! 
ee Kypets I entereé my own boufe ; A 9s \ 
Thou art about thy own Pulines ‘ 133 ? > pile Pitty a ” Thou bat 


beaten thy own fevers 7 ‘7 ‘EASnds Thou sa Hy owes 
houfe ; poke M3) He is about bis own bufinefs Lise let és) 


~:4 7° @ 


We beat our own fervant ; 7 pe ee ba db 1)) Youentered your 

own houfe ; e iy es] cis; y They fold their own borfes 
o2. o 

UF e He filled bimflf; Be. Be. Bes 


RULE SECOND. 
- Bor a the two pronouns fhall not be of the fame pesfon, the 
word 2 muft be fuperceded by the perlena’ prosaun: Exam- 
ples : Rane exe me thee ; paeleserl I purchafed 
shy borfe ; oe ig Sp a > You entered my boufes Ge. Se. Se. 


RULE THIRD. 


Tue prevailing ufage of the Perfian language requires that the 
word yg, fhould be fignificant of the fume perfon, with that 
noun_or pronoun which is the nominative or agent to a given 
verb, as already explained in the firft rule. But the word yg 
is not unfrequently applicable to the odjeéi, and not to the agent 
of a given verb, and, in this cafe, its application will be ambiguous, 
if ic thall not be idluftrated by the ufe of the conuneave perfonal 


4 4@- ?¢ @F 


pronouns. Examples : Wen 95a 49 (Mae Le Vy5 ly ws 
I faw, or Thou fawehe or AMR Sita ZYDE in 18 own houfe > 


@s *@ 


Pow ade Y Thon Javef, or AMR faw me tn 


a 
e944 


mY cin bovfes Ae 95 payer Weyl, \? I faw or Amr 
fa thee in tuy own boufe. Let the conjunctive pronouns be 
here omitted, and it will be doubtful, in my opinion, whether 
the pronoun , 5 be applicable to the agent, or to the object of 


°, 0" 


the verb. Example: rms ae 65; ne see eee tn my 
(or perhaps in bis) own boufe. Let the verb aH be inferted 
4 00 


after the word = 3 as pry se je ‘G5 ne I faw Zyrve 
fating 
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fitting in bis (or perhaps in my) own houfe; and the ambiguity, 
even in that cafe, will not be entirely banifhed 5 but the pr babi- 
lity will, as I conceive, be in favor of ite application to the 
objeEt of the verb nae The reafort feems to be this; that Zype is 
at once the scaied of ‘the verb f i 3 and the agent or nominative 
to the verb roars) 3 and if the fentence were thus rendered 
Wises G,, Spain I faw Zyve fitting in bis own 
boufes it would then coriift of two members 3 and the appli- 
cation of the pronoun ,. would be no longer doubtful. 


RULE FOURTH. 
Tue third perfonal pronoun yi» may bs optionally 
added to the word yy 3 whenever that wore is applicable 
to the third perlon. Examples : af ttt He bimfelf is 


comep eal” ae He bimfelf faid fos @e. And all the 
conjunctive pronoun may be added to the word yo , (as 


they are added to any other word) when , they form the oblique, 
or the ebjenive:) cafes a a f pepe J oy for 
wi Spr VP 9 worst F r am afhamed of my own afétions 3 
Ge. Se. Se, 

(CHAPTER THIRD. 


rx 


A ee 
| OR 
DEMONSTRATIVE NOUNS, 





@o 4 6 ~« e 
wy? rN 
7 Pes 
- of? a 


@ a 4 ¢ e 
yeaa ct aval 
@ 4 o o 


Sing. Nem. ve That. Sing. Nem, cy! This 
Sing. Obj. 7 T That,orTo | bing. Obie | 7" This, or Fe 
ng. Uiyec, wee ye thal. | i Objec, this. 


Plar, Nom. {e : Thofe. | Piur, Nom. { ON — Thefe. 
Plur. Objec: 


ened | wy Thofe, or | me 
eee Lty, ‘To thofe. ane 








bem 


bn yew Thefe, or 
To thefe. 


Tre 





"aA 
rere | ow ty 
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Tus DEMONSTRATIVE Nouns are faid to be diftinguifhed from 
the PRONOUNS, J ft, pecauls they cannot generally fupercede 
the ufe of the AN, ss or Noun pzinted aut : with which, on 


the contrary. they commonly coalefce: as , 2 U1 That man; 
Ws Us | This woman; ec. and, fecondly, becaufe they are faid - 
to be reftricted, in their primitive acceptation, to material and. 
fenfible objects ; in oppofition to pronouns, which are fuppofed 
to be applicable in their primitive acceptation, to all objets of 
the underftanding, as well as of the fenfes.- 


But neither of thefe definitions appears to rine to convey a 
elear idea of the truc nature of demonftrative nouns; and the 
laft feems to be wholly nugatory, fi, becaule demonftrative 
nouns are now morse commonly applicable to abftrated ideas 
thin pronouns themfelves ; and, /econd/y, becaufe it is probable 
that both were reftricted, in their primitive acceptation, to the ob« 


jects of fenle. 


I am difpofed to believe that the demonftrative nouns are truly 
fubftantive nouns ; and, if not pronouns in the ftridt and proper’ 
fenfe of the term, they approach very nearly, in their nature, to’ 
the pronominal charaéter. For a pronoun has been defined to be 
the fubfitute of a noun; and the demonftrative nouns are, in my 
opinion, the true /ubfitutes of thofe nouns by which they are: 
commonly followed; as , Put That mans; Os on! This wee 
man; &c. Ge. Gc. There are two arguments againft the accuse 
racy.of this definition ; both which I fhall endeavour to ftate, and 
to anfwer, as well as I am able; leaving the reader to form his: 
own judgment, when the queftion to be confidered fhall be fully 
before him. 


Fifi, it may be contended, that the ufe of a pronoun ought 
to fupercede the ule of the common fubftantive noun, of which 
its office is to fupp!y the place s Secondly, that the third perfonal 
xX “Spronoun: 


( 8 ) 


proncun Le, dors, accordingly, fupsrcede the ule of any given 
{ubftantive noun, as ‘Sob or Fames, Se. which it may happen 
to reprefent on a given occafion 5 thirdly, that the Hemontiraiive 
nouns cannot generally fupercede the ufe of the a jt to 
which they refer; (the infertion of both being indifpenfbly 
neceffary in moft cafes ;) and, finally, that the demonftrative 


nouns cannot, therefore, be truly pronouns, in the firiét and 


proper fenfe of the term. 


¢ 


Or it may be contended, fiv/, that a pronoun is the trus 
fubftitute of a common noun; /econdly, that every pronoun 
ought, therefore, to reprefent the very fame idea fignified by a 
given fubftantive noun for which it ftands; sbirdly, that the 
third perfonal pronoun 4c, dces, accordingly, reprefent the very 
fame idea fignified by any given fubftantive noun, as Yoh» or 
Sfamzs, (8c. of which it may be employed to fupply the place; 
Sourthiy, that the demonftrative nouns have a demonftrative fenfe 
peculiar to themfelves, which does not belong to the wae ; 
and, finally, that the demonftrative nouns cannot therefore be 
truly pronouns ¢ becaufe a pronoun has no fenfe, but that of the 
noun of which it may be ufed to fupply the place. 


Ir is to be obferved, however, that the ufe of a perfonal 
pronoun cannot always fupercede the ufe of the common ful. 
ftantive noun, of which it is generally employed to fupply the 
place ; and, on the contrary, it would be cafy to adduce many exam- 
ples, in which the infertion of both is indifpenfibly neceffary to the 
full comprchenfion of a given fentence ; as in the cafe of a royal 
proclamation, beginning We Georce THe Tuinn dy the Grace of 
Gop, King of Great Britain; €c. Ge. and other examples of the 
fame nature. Let the pronoun be omitted in this example, and it 
will be obvioufly impoffible to determine whether his Majefty, 
or auy of his fervants, be in fact the fpeakers becaufe the noun 
will affume the third perfon: (GEORGE THE THIRD orders and 


cadains) Let the noun be omitted, (wes order and ordain) and there 
will 


= ae aad pest aah cas 


wy 


oe 
<r e@) eae ff 


Fea 
ae 


Brae, gece o ee 
Xt. Cree nyr rs, © ao 


wwe 


a 


. oy Pera 

Abas Sees 

vt onde gig 1 REM, 
SO ES Sie ee et 


+ AT ae 


‘ 
Some Send 
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will be nothing to which we can refer the pronoun we. In the 
one cafe it may be afked whether His MAyESTY or fomebody clfe 
be the /peaker of the proclamation 3 in the other cafe it might be 
afked who is meant by the pronoun we. And this is eqrully true, 
not only of the written, but alfo of the osal co:nmunication of 
{uch a proclamation 3 fupncfieg the fpeaker and the Learer to have 


no perfonal or previous acquar'ance with esci other, 


Ir may be inferred, therefore, that the firlt p.fonal pronoun 
(2) has, in fact, a fenfe peculiar to itfelf; for though it appreac..cs 
very nearly to the fenfe of the word speaker of which it may 
be faid to fupply the place ; it is wry eafiy diftinguifhed from 
that word in the manner of its application; ff, becauf: a man 
mult be himfelf the Speaker of his own fentinents, before he em 
employ the pronoun ZL; (Lam of opinion tat fo ant fo is the cafe) 
and feconiy, becaufe he may employ the word /pezker, in relating — 
the feutim nis of another man, (‘Che fpeak-r is of opinion that 


fo and fo is the cafe, &cs) 


It is obvious, therefore, that the extended application of the 
word foesker is greatly reftricted by the pronoun J of, in other 
words, that the pronoun J conveys the whole fenfe of the word 
[peaker, together with a new idea of picce of information, which 
cannot he conveyed by that word, Now the exiftence, in the pere 
fonal pronouns, of this new idea, which is peculiar to theme 


felves, may be a very good reafun for banithing the ule of the 


term pronoun from the (cience of Grammar; but f long as that - 


term fhall be applied to the per/onal nouns of a given I:nguagcy 
two of which have doubtlefs a fenfs peculiar to themfclves, 
there canbe no reafon, why i¢ may. not be allo applied to the 
_demonftrative nouns of the fame language, which have alfo a 


fenfe peculiar ts themielves®, 
For 


© cere TOS 


a 
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* The fenfe of the fie® pesf-nal pronoun (1) cannat be fully conveyed by the fulitantive 
noun for which it Mande 5. and hence, i¢ mutt he abfurd to maiotain that this pronoun hes no 
) — fenfs 
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For the exiftence, in certain perfonal nouns or pronouns, of a given 
-‘fenfe, which is peculiar to themfelves, is indeed the true principle 
that muft be affumed before we can account for the neceffary infer- 
tion of a pronoun, followed by the common fubftantive noun to 
which it refers; as Ve GEonce THE THIRD, King of Great Britain 
Ge, &e. Ee, This follows obvioufly from the following confidc~ 
ration s nawely, that the infertion of the pronoun cannot be nee 
ceflary to convey the fame information which is conveyed by the 
noun. But if the pronoun fhall convey (as we know to be the faét) 
a piece of information which is peculiar to itfelf, then doubtlefs, 
‘the infertion of both may be often neceffary to the full compre. 
henfion of a given fentence; fi/t, becaufe the pronoun cannot 
be intelligible, if unaccompanied by the common fubftantive 
noun to which it refers; and, /econdly, becaufe the common fub- 


ftantive noun cannot convey that informatioa which is peculiar to 


the pronoun. 


Ir follows from the preceding obfervations, fi-/, that certain 
perfsnal pronouns have in fa&t, a fenfe peculiar to themfelves ; 
feconily, that this is the reafon why a perfonal pronoun mutt be 
often followed by the common fubftantive noun to which it 


EES 


fenfe buc that of the word of which it may be employed to fupply the place. ‘The pronoun 
Lis therefore f.mething more than a mete pronoun ; for this obvious reafun, that it conveys 
fametbing more than the fenfe of any given fubitantive noun which it may hip.en t-> reprefene 
on a given occafion, This confidsration has induced one of my friends, who is engaged 
like my {clf in Grammatical purfuits, to reje& the ule of the icem promeus 5 and to faviticure 
inflead of it, the term perfuaal wcuns. I have no quaere! with the term prowcan; and 
merely mean to obferve in ths cext, that both the perfonal a:d the desnoaftrative nouns o¢ 
Syronouns have clearly a fenfe peculiar to themf:lves. Now this fenfe which is p:culiar to 
themfelves mut be often expreffed in a given fentence ; and as it cannot poffivly be expreffed, 
otherwife than by the infertion of the perfonal or the demonttrative nouns of pronouns, fo 
‘ghefe mutt be often accompanied by the common nouns to whi:h they refer; becaufe withouc 


; ce VY 26 
thefe they would be anintelligible. The neceflary infertion of the a) | y ( 2 after a 
given demonftrative noun, as thas beck or shis letter, dove not therefore, fusnith Pag con. 
vincing proof that che demonflrative noun isnot the /ubfitate of the Al, eS 3 jut ae 


the necefMfary infertion of the common noun after any perfonal pronoun 17 Joba Grant ot 
T James Grant, Ge.) does not furnifh any convincing proof, shat the firlt pesfoual pros 
avun is not, in thefe examples, the /ut/irate of the following fubitantive nouns, 


refers; 
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refers; tbirdly, that the demonftrative fenfe, which is dou ties; 
peculiar to the demonftrative nouns, will furnith no fufficizac 
reafon for excluding thefe noun from the ciale 2 pronounks and 
finally, that the general infertion of the AN, "ee may be ace 
counted for (as in the cafe of We Georce rue THIRD, ec.) on 
principles perfeGlly confiftent with the pronominal character of 
the demonftrative nouns. 


Havin premifed thefe obfervations, I now proceed to flate 
the circumftance on which the nominal, or pronominal charabtee 
of the demonflrative nouns feems to depend; leaving the reader 
to adopteither of the two opinions to be flated by me, which 
fhall be moft confonant to the dictates of his own judgment; 
Every demonftrative noun muft be a fubftantive or an adjective 
by its own PAE) and if ie be truly an adjective, the infertion 
of the oI "Ue , or folowing fulfluntive noui, will be invae 
riably ove MT: ‘ty to complete the conftru€tion of a given fentence s 
firft, becaule the demonftrative adjective will denote the exiftence 
of a c:monflrative fenfe in the tollowing object or fubftantive 
noun; and, feccncly, becaufe it thence follows that the fubftantive 
muft be underftood, if it be not expreffed, in every fentence. 
And if the demonftrative nouns be truly fubftantive nouns, they 
muft be the pronoininal names of the are 3 but as the 
Jatter may be any one, among an infinite number of objects which 
the mind of man is able to conceive, as a books aman; a borfe s 
&c. fo, it will be generally neceflary, in this cafe, to {pecify or 
define the 2 mes to which we allude on a given occafion, by 
the infertion of the common fubftantive noun. It appears, there- 
fore, that ‘whether the demonttratives wi That and cn! This be 

_truly adjective or truly fubftantive nouns, the general infertion of 


7g - 
the M1, (2+ will be equally neceffary in either cafe. 


To explain by an example. If the word shut be truly an ad. 


jective, it chen denotes the exiftence of a demontftrative fenfe in 
Y¥ | the 
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the following fubftantive noun; as dock; detter; pens Se. which 
- muft be undesftood, if it be not expreffed. And in this cafe the 
word haf cannot be affigned to the clafs of pronouns; becaule 
it will be utterly impoffible to eftablith any diftintion between ir, 
and any other fimsple adje&tive noun. But if the word shar bs 
truly a fubftantive, it muft be the pronominal name of the 
A, (ery and the conftruction exhibited in the words ¢bis book, 
and that Ictter, will not be that of an adjective followed bya 
fubftantive noun, but that of two fubflantive nouns, (one of them 
being a pronoun) of which the fecond is employed to difpel the 
obfcurity which hangs on the firft; as Tbis b00k, or This, namely 
the book, is very amufing ; That letter, or That, namely the letter, is 
full of entertainment ; &c. &e. This laft conftru€tion correfponds, 
exadlly, with that of the pronoun we, followed by its noun of 


reference GEORGE THE THIRD. 


In point of practical utility, it is a matter of little importance 
which of thefe opinions the reader may happen to adopt ; fince 


the application of the demonftrative nouns, to the purpoks of 


’ fpeech, will be exactly the fame in either cafe. I prefuinc, hows 
ever, that thofe who hattily yield to firft impreffions will be lefs 
willing to admit the pronominal chara&ter of the demonttrative 
nouns, than thofe who fhall confider the fubjeét with deeper 
attention®, Inow proceed to detail the rules, which guide and 
reftri&t the application of the demontflrative nouns to the purpofes 


of fpeech. 


RULE FIRST. 


Tue & En , being accompanied by the common fub- 





® When we fpeak of a geod man, we mean to offism shat the atisibute geedec/s exifts in 

_ the man, or belongs to him. Whro we {peak of shis of shat man, WO certeinly du not 
mean to offirm that the demonfirative fenfe exifle in the man, of belongs to him; bec.ufe 
the demonfretive fenfe cannot poflibly be the atcsibuce ef any man, It oppears to me, 
therefore, that the demon@ratives conout be truly adjcClivess of, ia osker words, that they 


ate fubMantive nouns. 
ftantive 
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ftantive noun to which it refers, muft pees and cannot follow 


that noun; as yt That book ; yey. oy! This world; Se. 
It muft, in this al seieaigs| preferve the fingular number z 


even though the wl yee fhall affumne the plural sarc Ex- 
amples: ospoi Thafe men ean! Thefe women 5 tot 
soos ebings 5 4° Fi on! Thefe things; Gc. (In other words, the 
o, aes) —! is never put into the plural number, when followed 


by the common {ub{tantive noun to which it refers.) 


RULE SECOND. 


Ir the o EAN pe hall be applicable to a an fubftan- 
tive noun, expreffed or underftood or gathered from fome 
part of the fentence, it muft generally agree in number with that 
{ubftantive noun; afluming either form of the plural in oh or 
1, according to the animate or inanimate character of the fub- 
flantive noun. 


EXAMPLE. 


‘Qs @2 9,4 of 
Aut Hig owsll nile 2e S39 F- Joel 
aly 

«¢ Enjoy the pleafures of wine, indulge in the contemplation 


** of female beauty; defpifing the creed of auftere devotees, de- 
** vote yourfelf ta the contemplation of female beauty.” 


I HAvE not been able to tranflate this pallage Literally ; but 
the reader ile eafily perceive, that the word ye is applicable 
to ies 2 », with which it agrees in the plural numbers and 
that the word OI refers to why ; the devotees, which is not 
exprefled, but mesely gathered from the context. The devotees 
are the continual objects of the poetical enmity of Harz, and 
of all the Soorces; a circumftance, however, which does not 


imply 


S= -s-- =-) OF 


( 8& ) 


imply (as it has been fuppofed to do) any want of reverence, on: 
the part OF the Soorzes, for that religon which they were taught 
to believe, 


RULE THIRD. 


Ir the e, "(yy j 1! fhall be applicable to various nouns Con- 
need together by ‘means of conjunctions, it will generally pres 
ferve the fingular number; provided (but not otherwife) that 
thefe nouns fhall be of the fingular number and of the inanimate 
clafs, 


EXAMPLE. | 

wh dis anche Tyler oly p bey hSe of aly 
ow 
I cannot eafily tranflate thefe verfes ; and it will be fufficient 
' 0 ftate, that the rule refers to the prefervation of the fingular 
number in the word or Vs which is applicable to Beet pe b: ° 
Had thefe nouns been of the animate clafs ; the demonftrative,. 

*" General principles, mult have affuined the plural number. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Ip the ot po fhall be applicable tothe fenfz of a pre- 


ceding, or a following fentence s it muft preferve the fingulas 
_ tumbey, 


EXAMPLES. 


fed @ 707 4 @, 


119" Us en tonbn sar Mp erne ws Us hs Us, sb 


“ You know, and yet pretend ignorance, of the mifery of 
7 KhOsro; it is this which confumes me; not the cenfure of 
“ BY enemies, which Iam able to bear,” 


19 oe 


‘9 ) 


Z od, fb 10- 
get (Ta YOON UY vile cobs, fi if In GF Gilly? 
 « IT xnow not, OKuosro, what fort of devotion is shts of 
‘* yours: your face, it is true,- is directed to the paves but your 


‘* heart is devoted to the damfels of Kuooran,. 


RULE FIFT §E,, 
‘Tue word wf , when followed by the indefinite Jat yt ; 
~ denotes a certain undefinable elegance and gr acefiuln fs of for and 
manner ; and in this fenfe, it is very often uicd by the Perfian POrts g 
se q eo 70 4 70 @ 
; nd e o « t . ° yf f° , 
iB (.° whl ope Devote yourfilf ta ber who as 
+} iTS hy Tool » : | yo felf 
polftffed of grace; Se. The junction of the demonftrative nouns, 
by a copulative conjunction derotes every things becaufe there ig 
nothing in the world, to which the rclitioss of proximity aud o/s 
, - 7 aA o ot n A 4 
funcé are wot apnlicable. Example H file oy" al oa I huve 
no thought of ary thing 3 that is tu fay, of every tiiors Se, 


RULE SIXTH, 

Wuen the demonftrative nouns follow cestain prepotiiions and 
other words, fuch as S; 1» ah S, &e. the primary Cal 
generally rejected; after transferring ve vowel point to the 
preceding letter, Examples AY nash ys cys OLE. 
oS 3 &c. And the letter vy) of ihe Bone: a) i’ aia 


ged into p before the words ~ 4s ae and J)! "3 as, lo 


yl 
day ; ars) To night; and J Lest The prefent year; Ge, 


CHAPTER FOURTH, 


THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


Tux following obfervations on the nature of the neLaTive 
PRONOUN are extraéted from the Grammatical Treatife ia the 
ENCYCLOPQIDIA BRITANNICA. 

z Ts; 


( 9° ) 
Iw order to determine with precifion the nature and import uf 
the relative pronoun, it will be uccefiury io afeertain the powers 
which is contains, or the parts ci {peech into which iis capaule 
of being refolved. Now it is obvious, that thoe is uot fingle 
noun, or prepofitive pronoun, which the relative is not capable 
of reprefenting: for we fay, i, WHO jaw bim yeferday, cannot 
be miftaken; you, wiio aid not fee him may nave been mifinform. 
ed; tnzy, wo xeitier fo nor heard, can Kio nothing of the 
Matter; THE THINGS, WHICH be evisdiled were wonderful, From 
thefe examples, it is appirent, inthe fist place, that the relative 
Coneains in itflf the force of any other pronoun ; but it contains 


fomething more. 


Ig from any fentence in which there is a relitive, that relative 
be taken away, and the prepofitive pronoun, which it reprcfcnts, 
be fubftituted in its flead, the fentence will lofe its bond of union, 
acd ftand quite loofe and unconnected. Thus, if inftcad of faying 
the minis wife wwo fpeaks hitle, we flould fay she man is wife ue 
Sicaks litile, whe fentence would be refulved into two; and what 
iS affirmed of the man’s wifdum, would have no connexion with 
the circumftance of his /peaking litle, Uewce it is-evidenr, in 
the fecond place, that the re/utive contains the force of a cainedive, 
83 well as of the prepoflive pronoun, What kind of connexion 


It denotes, is next to be afcertained, 


Ur may be laid down asa geveral princinte, that, by means of 
the yelative pronoun, a claufe of a JSentexce, in which there is a 
Ver b, is converted into the nature of an cdellive, and made to 
demote fome attribute of a fubfiance, cr fome property or circum 
farzee belonging to the antecedent noun. ‘Thus, when it is faid, 
boreze qui prudentis praditus ejl, the relative claufe gui prudentia 
Pree editus ef, exprefles nothing more than the guality of prudence 
In Concrete with the fubjeé? Lomo, which might have been equally 
WRB expreffed by the adjective prudens. In like manner, WHEN 
WE fay, vir fapit qui pauca loquitur, the relative claufe expreffes 

the 


( 9: ) _ 
the property of /peaking little as belonging to the man, and a3 
being that quality which conftitutcs, or from which we i:fer, 
his wifdom ; but if there were fuch a word as pauciloquens, that 
quality might very properly be expicfled by it, and the plrafe 
air fapit pauctlague.is would exoiefs the fame ailirtion with vir 


fapit qui pauca loquitur. 


Now if a relative claufe cxyielles that wiich might be expreffed 
by an adjective, the prefumption is, that it may bz rcfolved into 
the fame conftituent parts, But every adjective contains tho 
powers of an a/fradt fubftartive, tog ther with an expreftivn of 
coni:2exion 3; aud may be refolved into the genztseve cafe of that 
fubftantive, or into the nominative with the parsicle of prefixed; 
which, in Exncuisu, correfponds to the terniination of the genes 
tive in the ancient languayes. That the member of a fentence, 
in which there is a relative, may, in every intlance, be analy fed 
in the fume manner, will be apparent from the following exams 
ples:—Vir qui fupit, vir fapins, and vir fapicntie ¢ a man who 
is wife, a wife man, and a main of wifdum; ase certainly 
pheates of the fame import. AGatin, Some, cut ingratus ¢/ ante 
mus, malus fit amicus, may be tranflated into Englith, * the une 
eviteful man, cr the m.n of ingratitude is a bad friend,” 


Tus then it appears, that the sedative pronoun contains in ith]! 
the force of the prepofitive pronowr, together with that convesxton 
implied in Englifh by the prepofisien of, and in the ancient lan- 
guages by the genelive cufe. Wren one fays, vir Sipit gui pauca 
foguitur, the relative claufe gui panes Joguitur exprefles that attrie 
bute of the man from which his wildom is inferred it is con- 
ceived hy the miad, as flript of its propofitional form, and ftand- 
ing in the place of a fubftantive noun governed in the genetive 
cafe by wir. The whole fentence might: be thus tranflated, “ the 
man of little fpeaking is wife ;” or, did the ufe of the Englith 
language admit of ir, **the man of Le fpeaks little is wife.” In like 
manner, when it is faid, * xan who is born of woman is of few 

days 
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days and full of trouble 5” the relative claufe is equivalent to an 
ad crack icun in the genetive cafe, and the whole might be expr. fled 
inthe following manncr, ‘* man of be ts born of a woman is of 


ew days and full of trouble.” 


Tue preceding obfervations on the nature of the relative pro- 
noun appear to me to be perfeetly accurate ; and if they fhall be 
fully underftood, the reader will not be much furprifed to learn, 
that there is not, properly fpeaking, any fuch thing as a relative 
pronoun inthe Perfian language, For if it be true, chat every re- 
lative pronoun unites in itfelf the force of a coumclive, followed by 


»> 


the antecedent, or tts proievin:l name,” it is obvious, that the ab- 


fence of all relatives migiie be eafily fupplied, in a given language, 


Ly employing the necejjary csmueTive, followed Sy tbe antecedent, or 


as pronominal name. 


Tus plan has been accordingly adopted in the Perfian lan- 


"guage 3 and the word GH which has been termed by Grammarians 
Ose, 


the Us94 1 , is, in truth, a SIMPLE CONNECTIVE; belong. 


ing, us I conceive, to the clafs of PARTICLES ; and not to the 


clals of nouns or pronouns. This connective cannot, 


ver, be tranflated by the Englif or; and it feems to me, to 
have a much nearer affinity to the word THAT; when this word 
is ufed in the fenfe, which has induced Mr. Harris to give 
it a place among the clafs or conjunctions; as “ ‘Thieves rife by 
“ night, that they may cut men’s throats,” &c. &c, &c. It is 


true, indeed, that Mr. Tooxe denies the exiftence of the conjunc- 


tion THAT; which he has sefolved into a demonftrative noun, 10° 


every example that can be adduced : as, “ Thieves may cut men’s 
* throats; for shat (purpofe) they rife at night,” &c. &c. Bue 
though it may be true, that the Englifh conjunction is the fame 
word, that is to fay, thac it denotes she fume idea, fignified by the 
Englith demonftrative noun; (and we know that bo:h are repre- 
fented by the fame found, namely, by the found of the word sLur) 


it is neverthelefs ccrtain, that the DEMONSTRATIVE, and the 
CONJUNCTION, 
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CONJUNCTION, are wholly unconneéted in the Perfian language. 
The demonftrative OL Tbat, can never fupply the place of the con- 
jun@tion S3 nor can the conjun&tion { That, fupply the place 
of the demonftrative (+). 


I REPEAT, therefore, that the words Sand 2,» (for > is 
alfo a relative) which are improperly confidered as nouns by the 
Perfian Grammarians, are Ample conneéhives ; and confequently fare 
ticles 3 correfponding, in point of fenfe, with the conjunétion shut, 
And hence it happens, that the recurrence of the antecedent or its 


pronominal name, in the relative claufe of a given fentence, is fome- 


i ? yr ae oo 2 es 4 6S So 
times optional ; as si yi ecpeile ey | NSN Tes! 
‘s Learn purity of manners and coridudd: from that mafter, 
*¢ who (tbat be) acquired purity from the petTy himfelf;" and 
fometimes neceffury ; as be IG Ta fo “ 
«¢ How can that fecret remain concealed, which is the fubject of 
‘© converfation, or of dae they fpeak, (or shat of at ey ‘peak) 


‘* in every company.” 


Ir will be the obje& of the following rules, to afcertain the ufe 
and application of the words (and .> , when thefe words are em~ 
ployed as a bond of union, to connect the relative claufe of a given 
fentence with its proper antecedent; and, in order that the rules 
may be fully underftood, it is neceffary to remark, firf, that the 
antecedent is termed the Ue a e235 or that fubflantive, 
to which the relative clavfe of a given fentence is imputed in the 
form of an attributive; fecondly, that the connective J or 2,9 
is termed rer —! or the relative noun; thirdly, that the 
member of the fentence to which it belongs, is termed the ae or. 
attributive; and, finally, that the predicate, which is indif- 


penfibly neceffary to complete the fenfe of the fentence, is termed, 
as ufual, ns 


Aa RULE 
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« faw me;” but generally {peaking it ought to follow it, and the 
severfed order is more common in poetry than it is in profe, 


RULE FIFTH. 


Tr the User 7) be afimple conneétive, and confequently 
a particle, as I have endeavoured to cftablifh; it follows that 
it will be wholly unfufceptible of variation by gender, nume. 
ber, cafe and perfon, Accordingly the J 305 » “I is, in faa 
unfufceptible of fuch variation, except in the fingle cafe of 
the elipfis adverted to in the preceding rule: namely, ‘Cn for 
20g O° : 


3|S 7. Every example, to be adduced in the fubfequent 


rules will be found to confirm the accuracy of this okfervation. 


RULE SIXTH. 

Ir has already been remarked, that every fentence in which 
there is a relative pronoun muft comprife in itfelf an antecedent, 
which is generally the /udjc of the propofition ; a relarive claufe, 
which is afcribed to the fubject, in the furm of an atsributive ; 
and a predicate or ” ies without which the fentence cannot 
convey a perlea fenfe. Now if the fame antecedent fhall be 
at cnce the somtnative to the verb comprifed in the relative claufe 
of a given reuleniee, and ne nominalive to the verb comprifed in 
the predicate or » , + of the fame fintence, the infertion of 
the antecedent will be fufficient for every purpofe of perfpicuity ; 
and the recurrence of its pronominal name will be generally 
avoided, as well in the predicate, as in the relative claufe. Ex- 
| op 20 O9ne OS 0520 Jog 

ample : nb 9 yg Ane Y Sarma by ‘* Whoever {ces your face, 
‘¢ will pardon me.” It would be awlewar: in this cafe, to repeat 
the antecedent by inferting its pronoun ; ( Fae SA» &c.) yee 
it may, neverthelefs, be optionally repeated ; ‘though the examples 
of its repetition are not very numerous in all probability *. 

RULF. 





‘a 


© OF ite sereticion, in the selative claule, the Sollowirg cxampic may however be adduced; 
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RULE SEVENTH. 


Ir the fame antecedent fhall be at once the accufutive of objet} 
to both verbs, the recurrence of its pronominal name will generally 


depend on the omiffion or infertion of the termination 1), which 


marks the accufative or ohjeBtive cafe. 1f the termination {, fhall 
follow the antecedent, the pronominal name will feldom recur. 
ample : ine yet re IVA © Gop does not fend the 
or calls to himfelf, to wauderabout from 
itis obvious that the antecedent 


bith verbs; and 


e 
te 


« man whom he feleés, 
«© door to door.” In this example, 
WOT cs at once the accufative or objec to 
the termination Ja being here inferted, the recurrence of the pro- 
» of the antecedent is th: refore avoided. Let the 
and the antecedent or its pronominal 
but it will be optional with 


of the propoficion, 


nominal nam 
termination |, be omitted, 
nime will mof commonly recur; 


the fpeuk-r to exprefs it in cither claufe 
cafes, to omit it entirely. Examples: 


ad 


and perhaps, a many 

7922 4% 44 i hee 4, 7,0 idee e Boe 4 4, 4@35 4f ice Ae 
4 : ? A } rs e or { 4 Sy a f' ” 1 ” 
M42); ees Dom ; es : f el hE A 2 4 (9,)49 a4 


rd 


Mg. os oe es 4 ¢. 4 
of Gu 7 1 FEELS 3 &c. &c. 


Ip there be any fuch thing as a general rule, to eutde the judge 
ment of the learner in the omiffion or infertion of the pronominal 
name of the antecedent in fuch examples as thefe, it muft be 
the folluwiag; namely, that the pronominal name of the anteccdent 
‘mutt be inferled when:ver its omiffion would be detrimental to 
————<$—<—$—<—s 








‘ 


04, e 7 o 4 92 a7 69 


: @ o f 4a a of - ( i co 
a 

N99 n2 9059 yf rele Ie pa” LA jal p 

«¢ The man who is feparated from his friend is poor in the midit of sffluence.”* 


As dh of its cepetision, in the predicate of the prepofition, the following example will fuffices 


cn ask ? 4, 7 Os ir , os are @- 
22 SU Lats! — - 97), AEG, 
eo o 7 7 s : -{ 0 


«* He who lives in laxury and eafe, how can be jadge of the fate of the hungry 1” 


EB b the 


( 98 ) 
the perfpicuity of the fentence; and i it ought to be omitted 


in every other cafe. Now the words 4 ‘e 9 eZ, mer die galt 
would be obvioufly obfcure; becaufe it is uncertain whether 
the word v7 be the agent, or the objél, of both verbs, 


Infert the termination, a lu ne ey hee ) and the ay will 
ccafe ; or let the perfon of the verbs be changed ( f ° Ts ig i) 
and it will ceale likewife. I conceive, therefore, that the recur. 
rence of the pronominal name of the anteccdenr cannot be necef- 
fary in either of thefe cafes ; and that it ts neceffary s whenever 
my underftanding tclls me, that its omiffion would be detrimental 


to the perfpecuity of a fentence. 


RULE EIGIUIET 4H. 

Ir the fame antecedent thall be the ep to both verbs, the re- 
currence of its pronominal name will be generally avoided. Before 
} adduce an example, to iliuft:ate the operation of this rule, ] think 
it neceffary to secall to the scader’s mind the meaning of the term 
ayy which has, however, been already explained. ‘Te ters: 
5b is applicuble to a// nouns which indicate the name of anv 
portion of time or fpace; as 5, 3 or ee a : : 3 or (¢ 5 
&e. &e. &c. The prepofition which pas ie govern fuch 
nouns is Nery Reneranly omitted; as mls J9 ) On the day of 
judgment 5 nts g At thetime of prayer ; we, “@e, The followe 


"8 ‘igual will illuftrate the operation of the eighth rule. 


9 0n W rd is ee 7029 2-39 1D 


a 23 ere = se bv sNepu Sp act 


£0 


wpe’ £9 cole 


fe ce ee Oe He cy) eo 


wing aly UP 4s72 UIC" al ay peer 


“© Wuen I was young and hardfome, a hundred damf{cls 


« fought my Jove; but now that I am old and wrinkled, my wife 


«© and children are afhamed' of my appearance.” 


In this, as in every other cafe, the recurrence of the pronc- 
minal name of the antecedent is unqueftionably optional; an 


e039 ey # 


fox vite? Oi CG; 33 &c, &c. RULE 


ae ae 


a. 


as 


rouge 
beg . . 


(99). 


RULE NINTH. 


Ir the fame antecedent fhall be the nominative to the verb 
comprifed in the relative claufe of a given fentence, and the 
accufative or objeé? to the verb comprifed in the predicate or 
ae of the fame fentence; the recurrence of its pronomi- 
nal name will be generally avoided; but its infertion will yee 
be optional to every f{peaker. In the event of its infestion, 
st will, however, be gencsally referved for the predicate of the 


propofitions and will be feldom repeated i in the relative claul-. 
an7 732, @ 4° 14, oe 


Example: | =~* ne, Pa) heey ‘£7 j ** He who has no money, 
«© they (mankind) account him as nothing.” The pronominal 
name of the antecedent, which is here inferted in the predicate of 


the propofition, is wholly omitted in the following example : 


or 9 2 @, 97 OLO4%, 2 Cra Y. oe 7a0 
yet ye aI w wah Pl, fear yee 


10 J 


U 


© My affl.cted heart, which was a volume of conftancy, they 


«© have torn in pieces; ignorant of its contents.” 


RULE TENTH. 


Ip the fame antecedent fhall be the accu/ative or objeé? to the 
verb comprifed in the relative claufe of a given fentence, and = 
agent or nominative to the verb comprifed i inthe predicate or ”, ae — 
of the fame fentence ; the recurrence of its pronominal name, 
in either claufe of the fentence, (that is to fay, in the relative 
claufe, or in the ae) will generally depend on the omiffion 
or infertion of the particle 1, after the antecedent. If the pare 
ticle |, fhall be omitted, the pronominal name of the antece= 


dent will generally aoe in the relative claufe. Example: 


7 be, a G 1 yi Coes “ ‘The man whow you pere 
«© ceive to be avaricious, is not defirous to practife virtue.’’ And 


in the event of its infertion, the prosominahn naine of the aritecedent 
will 


(| 100 ) 


ee, a4 # eo @ Pn nd . 

: 4 e f 4 : 
will be generally omitted ; as 2 7 Ao t Ou iS yr Yet 

° 0? 

e e e fo e o e ¢ e © q bd 
there is no obfcurity in the words 2 7 JUS 9 b ‘or 
wote “ST” 168 fC 4 
which are confequently accurate; notwithflanding the omiflion 
of the termination {,; and hence it may be inferred, that 
the infertion of the pronominal name ofa given anteccdint is 
never neceffary, but for the purpofe of difpelling fome doubt or 
obfcurity, which its omiffion might tead to create in the fen- 
tence, In the event of its inferticn, it may occur in either 


elaufe of the propofition according tu the ception of every fpeak-r ; 
ea 


» a, 70% ; 0 cd 400 
as 2 pw bata Lis SG; &e. 
-,4* oo « “bye - 


RULE ELEVEN TH. 


Ir the fame antecedent fhall be the nominative to the verh 
CC? 


comprifed in the relative cliufe of a given fentence, and the ©: 3 
to the verb comprifed in the predicate or = ne Of the fame 
fentence ; the recurrence of its pronominal name, in either claufe 
of the fentence, will generally depend on the omiffion or infer- 
tion of a prepofition before the antecedent. If the preps fition 
fhali be inferted, the pronominal nime of the antecedent will 
feldom recur, Example : rege e 7 3 ; ic a f on is! pas 
** Reft not in this world which is tranfiiory.”” And if it hall b: 
omitted, the pronominal name of the antecede:t will generally recur 


in the predicate of the propofition, as in the following example : 
A447 16 


4, 09° 4 7 b0 ons oe 
3 ake pl sus gala We NAH The habitation of the 
*€ world which is tranfitory; ref not in it.” But the following 
example will thew, that the omiffion of the prepofition before the 
antecedent, is not always followed by the infertion of its prono- 
minal name in either claufe of a piven feutences . 


<2 ned ci Se “et <9 72. o Soe 
wy oI why] Cc? U. Aes reba wie sv ale nbs 
we lye 


** I sorrer the utmoft rage of fortune, during every inflant of 


** of my abfence from the woman I love.” 
To oHave 


( 101 ) 
| Have not been able to serosa thefe lines literally but it is 
obvious that the predicate, of nhs is here comprifed i in the firft 
line; and that the fecond contains the antecedent together with the 
relative claufe. Ls fale of the verfe might be thus rendered s 


OO 407427 08 4 @ 07 Cee ow 
kk Br iad, $0. ee ay Masel G4 a Kyizeies, os 93 

and the infertion of the words Cay J 7. : is op'ional only, but not 
neceffary ; fince the fenfe of the fentence would be fufficiently 


perfpicuous, though thefe words were taken away. 


| RULE TWELFTH. 
Jy the fame antecedent fhall be the os to the verb comprifed 
in the relativ: cluufe of a given propofition, and the nominative 


to the verb comprifed i in the predicate, OF ee of the {ame pros 
pofiticg ; the recurrence af thé pronominal name of the antece= — 
dent will generally depend on the infertion or omiffion of « pres 
pofitic.s before the antecedent. If the prepofition fhall be infers 


ted, the pron. ominal name of the antecedent bales {zldom recur in. 

17 Oe oor 
either cliufe; as Re —. Oe aoe — eG Je wt 3 
“In a city where juftice 1s not adminiftered, it will be 


‘* furprifing if it does not go to d.cay. If the prepofition 


fhall be omitted, the pronominal name of the antecedent 


des encrally recur in the relative claufe. Examples ; 
8 y Pp 
Qe 30 


PAS Olas ee ae pares UJ 39 aie But many 


examples ot its omiffion might be found of mades as 
40D 


Le ag Ena! ae Ly; &c. k&c. 


RULE THIRTEENTH. | 


Is the fame antecedent fhall be the accufative or. object to the _ 


verb compu in the relative claufe of a given fentence: sand the 
I sb to the verb comprifed inthe predicate or “ nar of . the 
fame fentence ; the prepofition applicable to the C3 sb will be 
generally expreffed before the antecedent, and the prono- 


thinal name will feldom recur in either claufé. Example: 
Ce ' os mC 


( 102 ) 


r= ey 2 rs at fe 4 ‘6 J entered the houfe which I built ;” or if 
this order fhall be reverfed, the fame rule will be ftill ape ° 
plicable, Examples yj 22% tC (yb “Be fatisfied. 
** with your condition, whatever it may be.” But the recur- 


remce of the pronominal name of the antecedent will be doubtlefs 
ae in cither cafe. Examples: pels ae, OIEIACA: 
wos 3 =" > aay OCA ee &c. &e. &c. 


RULE FOURTEENTH. 


Ir often happens that the antecedent to a relative pronoun is 
S22 z relly connected with the verb comprifed in the relative claufe 
Sf a given fentence, by the intervention of another fubftantive noun. 
Bm this cafe, the pronominal name of the antecedent mu/? be of 
Heéceffiry antes inthe relative claufe. The following is anexample, 


gs (GS 5 ELEN ** A tormenting beauty, of 
“* whole infidel eyes I have felt the force”. It is cbvious that the 
IMtrodudtion of the word Ls, which here forms the bond of 
MNRIon berween the antecedent and the verb comprifed in the relative 
“lsufe, renders the infertion of the pronominal name of the an- 
*ecedent ( paki ttn SL uf aT») indifpenfably neceffary in 
thae claufe, These are very few exceptions to this rule in the 
Perfian language. 


RULE FIFTEENTH. 


Ir often happens that the antecedent toa relative pronoun is 
ends» eétly connected with the verb comprifed in the predicate of a 
Siven propofition, by the intervention of another fubftantive noun. 
In this cafe, the pronominal name of the antecedent mu/ be infer- 
*€q in the predicate of the propofition ; and the fentence will ex- 
hibie a form of conftruction, which feems (for what reafon I can- 


Nort ees i be generally profcribed i in our language. Example: 
7 0% @! 4/900 


nai ors el Urt-tGi! — lee Spi. ‘“‘ Theoppofition 


6 of | 


( 103 ) 
« of opinion ftated to have fubfifted among the philofophers on this 
© fubje& s the circumftances of it (namely, of shut oppofition) ace 
« thefe”’*, This fentence is perfedtly accurate according to the 
firu&ture of the Perfian language; tiiough the conftru@ion, exe 
hibited in my tranflation, may not be sdiomatical in our tongue. 


The Heute of BEOE Fuz szouns in finilar examples : as: 
202 4 Ow 


oD see, 

> 3 x” 2 wr, f », = oa 
pee ie Ses aa 43 nL a3 is a3 “” St 
eo @y e A ef ed 


2 Fo wb ae. oh 4 
y ad a 2 x lal 


*s Every admisable plan, which IL eee is: oy mes wis 


7D 000 7Q@y 


“* more than executed.” (ptr & C7 Sous oP “1 SYP hve) 
Ic inuft be admitted, however, (though not in this inflance) that 
ABOOL Fuzt often fets at Gefiance the piaineft rules of Gram- 
matical fcience ; and the ufe which he m les of the relative 
pronoun, in the fullowing exit ple, will furnith one pPSeHaD, 


among many others that might be adduced, 


alee ®, ong y) ad a 4 eo 4902 ao 
al? EBS, =) Ae Ss vt OA Prd pt ZE Si — 
003 eae ese ag 


oe "gas er aa ae 


eee Fre ee RAOTy TOP PD ABY 


Lay aed @- ¢ °C 2 2 ae 

Sloe Sha yes or DSP a phe wi San 
Se awe 00 

hese ey 


« I wap alfo determined to admonith, and lead to my obe- 
« dience, the ruler of T’hatta; which (country) is fituated on 
‘ the fhores of the ocean, to the weft of my own dominions 3 
‘ and which (ruler) governs not his fubjeéts, according to the 





‘ principles of juftice.” 


I secteve that this reference of the relative pronoun, in the 
firft place, to the country; and, in the fecond place, to the ruler ; 
mutt be confidered as reprehenfible, according to all the rules 


of rational Grammar. , 7 
Sa etre Pe RE ii ee 
* tere the word _ 5 ily whieh is the antecedent, is connedted with the verb I, (which 


. ancerjhed i in the predicate) merely by the intervention of the word 29. 
RULE 


( 104 ) 
RULE SIXTEENTH. 


Eas a given fentence, of which the firft past contains an aate-. 
eedent followed by a relative pronoun, the predicate of the pro- 
Pofizion will be frequently omitted ; and its place will he fupplicd 
by another fentence, fiom which the true predicate may be accue 
rately and cafily inferred. 


EXAMPLE. 
oes ge 8 0 8 4.7 @ 9 3 85,07 @& 
won hae | Fas eAgs 92 wo Coes 9) gre al Sn 
*¢ ‘Wuoever has eftranged himfelf from every thing but thee ; 
“¢ this only is picty, and every thing elfe is vain mockery ,”* 


“E’ug demonftative noun ui! This, is here abe cable to the 
fenfe of the relative claufe of the fentence ; namely j,> ie 5) ALA 
: 2” > 0% 


es . 
Eftrangement from every thing but Gop ¢” and the true predicate 
“5 a oF sUges 


of the propofition (namely Nar ye x by, zy» OF ary 
ther words to the fame effect ) is omitted, to make way for the 
Pefinition of piety contained in the {econd line. The follow. 
ing is another example of the fame nature; and many more 
Mighe be eafily adduced. 
ny ge Costus tly sels ey fv; > 
gw 

“* Your obfervations on this fubjec ( sot = al are 
ie €xcellent,) forno one will ever fuffer by the practife of a 
= Prudent forcfight,” 


RULE SEVENTEENTH. 


In appears from the preceding rules, that the pronominal 
R@Me of the antetedent is fometimes inferted in the relative 
claufe 


4a 


v 





( 105 ) 
claufe of a given PrSRonen and fometimes infested in the 
predicate, OF pe of the fame propofition, The follow- 
ing example will fhew that it may be accurately introduced into 


both. 


ot? ase oe Pa 4647 © 4/0 


. Lb esi abe, 4 EOP IG he 
ly b 


1 veave the reader to tranflate thefe verfes, of which the 
fenfe will be eafily underftood; and fhall only obferve that the 
pron:minal name of the antecedent, which is reprefented by 
the third perfonal pronoun U7 , occurs in each meee at 


the fintence, as the accufative or objcEtive to the verb oO ’ yee 


RULE EIGHTEENTH. 


Tuz pronominal name of the antecedent may be fuperceded 
by the recurrence of the proper antecedent 5 or of any Hstesipuye 
epithct which is apzlicable to it. 


EXAMPLE. 


2° ar0 0S @F7 


oa’ SP fo 
vo Php pens hey 19.09 4 tay fsb 

0 : ‘ a2 
wv Toit, Gis 1p pes Me 
: gu 
‘© AristoTye, who was his chief minifter, and the confidant . 
** of all his fecrets; ALEXANDER by the management of that 


* able miniftcr (namely ARisTOTLE) fvon became a great 
** conqueror.” 


In this example the words Z Sele are obvioufly applicable 
to Aristorre; whole proper name or pronominal name 


fnew a $0 oe a+ + te 


( ghey —— ae a, or net ee) might 
fupercede thefe words, without i injury to the fenfe of the “fentence. 
Dd It 
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A -r only remains to be remarked, that whether the antecedent 
to a gelative pronoun fhall be a common fubftantive noun, or a 
pronoun in the firft, fecond, or third perfonss the rules for its 
Om iffion or infertion, in the predicate, or in the relative claufe 
of ai given propofition, are, in all cafes, precifely the fame. 
Thus, the firt perfonal pronoun, being the antecedent, is 
repeated in tlie relative claufe of the following fentence; 

33 0, ryan AC% + I who hold dirt and filver 

“© jn equal eflimation ;” &c. &c. and its repetition is not merely 

©ptional, but neceflary ; becaufe it is sadiredily connected with 

the verb underftood in the relative clauf: of the propofition, by 

the intervention of the word noes The fronts which is a fube 
Fd 


Maniive noun of the clafs termed —3 " os as alrcady explained. 


CHAPTER FiFTH. 


CO 


- nea pu” J 
OR 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


“‘Kuzz following account of the intersogative pronouns is exe 
tracted from the Grammatical Treatife in the zncycLoP@DIA 
BRITANNICA. 


“* We have faid that the interrogative pronouns, as they are 
called, who, which, what, are intimately conne&ed with relt- 
Ves 3 we now affirm, that the two fir? of thefe words are 
™08@snge but relatives, and that the /a/ contains in itfelf the united 
POWers of a relative and definitive. With refpect to cafes, number, 
"nd gender, the words who and which, when ‘employed as snter- 
"CS atives, differ not from the fame words when employed as re- 

Aves 5 and we hold it as a maxim, without which fcience could 
Not be applied to the fubject of language, that the /ame word has 
“lways the fame radical imp ort in whatever different fituations 
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it may be placed ®. To underftand this, itis neceffary to ob. 
ferve, that all men have a natural propenfity to communicate 
their thoughts in the feweft words poffible: hence it follows, 
that words are often omitted which are neceflary to coniplete 
the conftrudtion of the fentences and this nowhere happens 
more frequently than in the ufe of who and which, In fentences 
where shefe words are confeffédly ReLATives, we often Jind then 
without an antecedent; as, | 

“© Who fteais my purfe, fteuls trath,"—SHAKESPEAR R. 

6© Which zo wouldlearn,as foon may tell thefands."—Dary pen, 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua curmina, Mievi.”—Vira, 
Thae is, Fe who ftesls my purfe, &." “ which b: who 


would Icarn,as foon &c.” and “ Me gui Bavinm nin olit, &s,"* 
Such abbreviations occafion no ebfcurity, becaufe from previous 
circumfances the hearer knows the mind of the fpcaker and the 
perfons to whom he refers. But it is not with refpe& to the 
rela‘ize and antecedent only that fuch abbreviations have plices in 
fentences ef a different form, whole claufcs are fometimes omite 
ted, while the meaning of the (peaker is made fufficiently plain. 
Thus when Kixc Ricwarn III, having loft his horfe in battle, 
exclaims, ** A horfe! a horfe! my kingdom for a horfe!” there 
is no complete thought exprefed ; but the circumftances in which 
the King then was, enabled thofe about him to underftand that he 
wanted a borfe. ‘Accordingly Catessy anfwers him, “ With- 
‘* draw, my Lord, I'll help you toa horfe,” 


© ‘Sie mischievous maxim would be alone fuflicient, in my opinion, to prevent for ever the 
progrefs to pesfedtion of grammatical fcience. For it smounts to an afl 'stion that fave ideas 
are never reprfented, in a given lunguage, ly the fame founds than which (noswithflanding the 
Ligh authusity of Mr. Toowe, ard of thufe who have adopted it on his authority) nothing 
can he more erroneous in point of f.&; or more untenable by the furce of seafun. 1 believes 
with she writer on the Encyclopedia, that the word avbo is truly a relative pronoun, even 
when employed to afk a qgucflion; and the rcafons, on which my belief is fuunde.l, are 
detailed with great perfpicuity in the diffzrtatiun in the text which I have borrowed from him. 
But if his maxim be juft, there is anend to the neceffity for any farther arguments on the 


— fulje&t; for we know that the intersogative and the relative are both expreffed by the fame 


word os found ; zamely, by the found of the word whos from which it follows, according to that 
maxim, that the idea fignified by both is and muft be of neceffity the fame. So, alfo, a Tay 
Jor’s bill fhould be a bird’s bill, fince both are fiznified by the word bi//; or a box in the car 
fhould be a cheft of wood, fince both are fignified by the word bux. 


In 








( i08 ) 

In like manner, whena perfon afks a queftion, his exprefiicn 

is frequently incomplete; but the tone of his voice, or fome 
other circumftance, enables us to afcertain his meaning, and to 
fupply if we pleafe, the words that are omitted. Thus when 
itis faid, An Jfecifli? nothing more is expreffed than, If you did it 
(the Latin an being nothing clfe but the Greek «¥ /) ; but fome 
circum {tance enables the perfon who hears it to know that the 
Meaning is “ fay if you did it.” Let us apply thefe obfervations 
to the words «hoand which, HH tiele words be re/atrves, and 
if our analyfis of the relative be juft, it is obvious, that no 
con?’ dete meaning can be contained in the claufe, “ who is your 
peacipal friend?” for that claufe contains nothing more than 
the circumftance of being your principal friend predicated of fome 
wmknown perfon “© of he is your principal friend.” That this 
is indeed the cafe, every man may be convinced, by afking him- 
fel€ what he means by the interrogative w/o in fucha fentence 2 
for he will find it smpofible to aff’x to it ANY caning without fupa 
plying an antecedent claufe, by which that which js ez/led an 

interrozative will be immediately converted into the relative 

pronoun. ‘The cuftom, however, of language, and the tone of 
voice with which the re/ative c/uufe is uttered, intimates, withe 

out the help of the antecedent, the wifh of the fpeaker to 

be informed by the perfon addreffed of the name and defig- 
nation of his principal friend; and we know that the fen- 
tence when completed is, ** Tell me the name and defiznation 
of the perfon who is your principal friend.” Again, when 
the prophet fays, “* Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah?” he utters but fart of a f:n- 
tence, which when completed will run thus: ‘* Deferthe the 
| ferfon who cometh from Edom (this is that per/on) with 
dyed garments from Bozrah.” He fees a perfon coming from 
Edom, of whofe name and defignation he is ignorant, he calls 
upon fome one for information concerning thefe particulars and 
that there may be no miftake, he defcribes the unknown perfon 
as having dyed garnients from Bozrah; but left even that des 
{criptiory 
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{:ription flrould not be fufficien:ly accurate, he ee in the des 
{jnitive claufe, this as that perfor, pointing at him, we mav 


fevpofe, with his finger. Whicd, ufed as an interrogative, indi- 


extes a with of knowing a particular per sion cr thing out of mare 


than one mentioned 3 as, ** which of the two did is?” that is, 
“Tell me the o2¢ of the wo which did t:,’ 
abich as arelitiveis often uled, where jin medern Erclifh we 
fhould fay whos and that mode of Speech is fill retained when 
the antecedent is omitted, and the relative claufe emplcysd to 
indicate fuch a wilh as that before us. Jaf includes in ithlé 
the fignification ofa definitive anda velatice pronouns as, ** from 
“6 eebat has gone before, what follows may cafily be yueffed 5” 
where the word what is equivalent to slat whird. When theres 
fore we fay, * what rule fe Now is thae?” cur meaning is, “* Dee 


“6 feribe that perjoa whois that rude fellow.” Upon the whole, 


“then, it is evident, that the words called interrogasives are Merce 


v relative proidiH: 5 und that interrogative Jenlences are relarsve 
leases uceered in fir h circumflances as to enable the heater to 


fuvvly the antecedenis neceff ry to complete the meaning. 
* ¢ @¢ @ © 


Ir the preceding obfervations be founded in truth, it fhould 
{ecm to follow, as a matter of neceliny, that every imigrrozative in 
agiven language may be accurately employed asa re/arrve in 
the fame language, For if thofe pronouns, which we call ine 
tcrregative, be truly and of neceflity relative pronouns; there 
can be no reafon, why any one of them may not be employed 
as arclatives that is to fay, in its true and proper fenfe. Now 
we know that the interrogative pronouns of our language are 
in f:@ employed as relative pronouns nor can it be ‘denied, that 
the fame obfervation is very generally applicable to the inter1o- 


gative pronouns of other tongues. 


Ir is probable, therefore, that relative pronouns do, in many 


lanpuages, fupply the abfence of interrogativ: pronouns; ar, 


Kee in 


* for in old ar gulh 


( s10 ) 
inother words, that there is not in the Englith, (and fo alfo of 
many other tongues) any fuch thing as an interrogative, contra- 
diftinzuithed from a relative pronoun. The ability of moft in- 
\ctropatives, in every language, to affume the fenfe of relative 
Pronouns, will fairly juflify this inference ; but it does not fol- 
low of any given clafs of nouns, that becaufe they have no 
exiftence in one language, therefore they can have no exiftence 
in another tongue. On the contrary, it would be eafy to prove 
({ce the SB pe) andthe Sj a ! of the Arabic lane 
huage,) that the fame clafs of nouns, which is familiar to the 
Aruaure of one language, is often wholly unknown to many 
othess; and hence it follows, that the abfence in the Englith, 
oF in any other language, of inierrogative as contradiftinguifhed 
from relative pronouns, can be no proof of their abfence from 


eVery tongue. 


Tue exiftehce or nodn-exiftence of fuch pronouns, in any 
fiven language, muft be therefore determined by adverting 
to fads; and thefe will foon decide the queftion, fince we 
need not look beyond the Perfian language, in order to difcover 
an interrogative pronoun (namely the word pf Ke Who? What? 
dr Which 2) that cutinot be ufed in a relative fenfe. The exiftence 
of this pronoun, which ddmits of no antecedent, becaufe it is 
siever uled in a relative fenfe, fecms to me to overthrow at once, 
the arguments of thofe who would fupply an antecedent to every 
interrogative, becaufe ** it is impoflible to affix to the latter any 
** meaning, without fupplying an antecedent claufe:” and 1 cane 
not therefore belicve, that the propofition eel GT Iw 
Who is chis man? isin any relpc& lefs perfec or complete, than the 


fame propofition, expreffed in any other poffible way. 


Ir is true indeed, that we may fupply an antecedent in the Eng- 
lith language: as ** Tell me the name or profeffion of him who is 
‘this man” but the prefpicuity of the fentence will not be en- 


ereafed, but greatly diminifhed, by the infertion of the antece- 
dent 3 
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dent; fince it is wholly owing to the relative charafter of the 
pronoun who, that we are here at liberty to fupply an antece- 
dent. For if that pronoun were deprived of its relative character, 
ic would not, as an Interrogative, admit an antecedent; nor can 
the antecedent be fupplied in the Perfian Language, where the 


pro ofition is formed by means: of the Interrugative Qe which 


cannot be employed is a relative pronoun. 


It follows from thefe obfervations, that the words called inter- 
sogative ute not of necefity relative pronouns; though it is 
moit probably true, that relative pronouns do, in the Englifh, 
and in many other tongues, fupply the abfence of interrogative 
pronouns. But if there be any fuch thing as an Interrogative, 
contradiftinguifhed from a Relative pronoun, it muft be intel- 
ligible without reference to any antecedent: Jrft, becaule we 
know that the antecedent to fuch a pronoun cannot be fupplied; 
and fecoiuly, becaule that which cannot be fupplied, is never 
wanting to the perie€tion of a given propofition. Let it now be 
admitted that every interrogative can te refolved into an antece« 
dent followed by a tclative pronoun; as * Who is your principal 
** friend,” or Teli me the name of him wio is your principal 
** friend 5” and, fuppoting the word who to be truly interrogative, 
and not relative in this example ; it will thence follow, that the 
Interrogative cho contains in itfclé the force of she antecédent, and. 
of the relative who. But « him who is your principal friend,” 
does not form a perfect interrogative fentence; and whatever is 
wanting to the perfection of the fentence, chat, alfo, mutt be coins 
prifed in the interrogative wz. 


For we know thata fingle word (as yes or no) may compri(e i in 
itfelf the force of a whole propofition ; (I admit the fact, of I 
deny the infererice;) and hence it follows, that we need not hee 
fitate to affert the exiftence, i in a true interrogative pronoun, of 
every thing neceffary to its perfection, as the firlt member of 


an interrugative fentence. To conclude. The exifloace or none 


exidence’ 


( 112 ) 


exiftence of interrogative, as contradiftinguifhed from relative 
pronouns, isa matter to be determined by adverting to facts; 
andthe fact of their exifterce being ¢ftublithed in the cafe of the 
Perfian words nee ako? ulat? cr wlich? f when? wt, how # 
S where? &e. Be. there is at once an end to the argument; 
and we have nothing more to do, but merely to difcover the 
true refolution of an interrogative fentence ; and to affirm, in the 
proncun, the exiftence of every thing which is neceffary to the 
perfection of the fentence s that is to fay, so its intelligible chae 


yacler, as an interrogaizve pronoun, 


Tue interrogative pronouns of the Perfian language amount 
to the number of nine; but of thefe there is one, namely as 
How many? which is now f{eldom or never ufed. Of the reft I 
fhall proceed to treat in their orders having firft premifed, that 
the obfervations which I am enabled to offer on the ufe and ap- 
plication of interrogative pronouns, are of little importance in my 
own eyes. In point of fa&, there is nothing to diftinsuith the: 
application of thefe pronouns, from that of ccmmon fubftantive 
mouns 3 and all that can be faid on the fibje&, will be common 
to the correfponding parts of f{peech in every t.ngue, That the 
reader may underftand the following rules, it is neccffary to 
remark, that the fubjc& of enquiry is termed, in Pesfian Grame 


Io 6 Ogee 308+ Owos 7 
Mit, 6 Jf OF Wo pie 5 and fometimes, fimply 


vr 
mee s becaufe it is fuppofed to be governed by the ine 


tcriogative pronoun, in the genetive cafe. 


7, ANCIENTLY “a 


WhoP Whar? or Which? 
RU LE FIR S fT. 


Tuts pronoun Rill retains the letter | in the word Los and 
drops the laft letter in its conjunction with any other words as 
ye 3 | ay obs &c. tis common toall nouns whether 

| animate 


( a3) 
animate or Not; as - IAA a3 oS Usb 


&c. bc, But if the . weed yee: » oF following fubfantive noun, 
fhall not be expreffed; it is generally or invasiably reftrict~ 
ed in its application to inanimate nouns. Example : 


oe ie a: ‘, What is before you? » A dy oA 2 What does he fa fay ? Se. 
It admits - the inanimate form of the plural number; as 
sigs Fe 6 sf ly, 0G: wit Se nt No body knows how 
«¢ they have treated, and ‘how they: continue to treat the unfortua 
“ nate ZypeE.” (N.B. The word ., is clearly interrogatives 
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oct Wuen followed by the termination }, it correfponds in point 
se see of fenfe, with the word why? that is to fay, it demands the 
Leg ER ? oe ‘ 
en {i rezfon or caufe of a given effect. Examples: (f x7 I=, Why did 
eve ue a ae 7 ‘ on 
ee 7 you come? a" Pa Why did you go? &c. It cannot therefore 
om ee: be followed by ihe termination |. , when it forms the ob. 
eae ce ; 
i aie jet to a tranfitive verb. Examples: Rak. (not ww F) 
So ae | GY 
os ee ane x 
e ae sae What did you fuy? Ua, v, (not 7) 4 iz. ) What did you do? 
oo eco Ge, But »,, a8 well as | 7 » is fometimes ufed PY the posts 
joc Eek ° 
ga ae to fignify why P 
ae A | 
eee EXAMPLE. 
tpt itd of ae Gee as 407 @ Ins 2 > 4 ody af 
‘ae La saedlade ?, oF Kl as —Iehs ly Vy bowl C1 
See ot ag ¢ a 
: vs, iv . ° , 
oe © THou who art favorable even to thy encmics; why 
ie i | 2 SA y) ; a 
a oy a ) art thou csuel to thofe who love thee!” 


- Bo 

be od - RULE THIRD. 

‘anes Tue word »,, like other fubftantive nouns, may be governe 
ae: ed by nouns, verbs, and pasticles; that is to fay, it may be 


eee: accurately put into any given eafe without exception. Exam- 
on 3 . F f ples: 
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ples: pletoe! pT a, Whois tbisman Pac os Feo) 
of bat is this wine made? (f, I 2, What have you done? 
Sa he ar ae, 2, “| Why are you vexed ? Se, Se. Be, In the genes 
tive cafe, it is, however, moft commonly fuperceded by the word 
pit ace 7 pity Of what is this wine made? 
Ge. Se 


v# #* # 


Ir isufual among the Pesfian C.ammarians to illuftrate, by 
many examples, the rhetorical application of interrogative pros 
nouns, Now it appears to me, that this application is nearly 
the fame in every Janguages yct the reader may not be difpleafed 
to perufe the following examples, among many others that might 
be adduced, 


Fit, Tux word 7, is employed to form the Khir , 
or that fort of interrogative, by which a {peaker means, in 
seality, todeny the propofition comprifed in the cae ry) pee Ex- 
ample ; we FO Oe be Ab Gir, ‘¢ Who talks of a 
** temple at the door of a tavern?” that is to fay, No man can be 


guilty of fuch an abfurdity. 


Secondly. Ut is employed to form that fort of interrogation, 
by which the fpeaker means to exprefs his admiration of the 


3° « 6902 oe 
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a ‘ 


EXAMPLE, 
Foy Bi, Gets J 8 or! 
Fe ies GG Gl 
- © Wuart a heavenly habitation is this, which unites the 


“ pleafures of Jove and wine!” 
Thirdly. 
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( 15 ) 
Thirdy. Ar may form that fore of interrogation, by wihicls 
the fpeaker means ta exprefs his earneft defire, that the perfon 
addreffed fhall be prevailed on to comply with a given requi- 


fition. 


f.0 A 4 00 x 4 ee 
0 aa aos 4 70(«@ e 4 
bai or “ —s 's'3 af) sf 
6 Of 1¥ you would sain toenquire into the ftate of a 
¢! poor ftranger, palling his tedious and folitary nights, under 
«+ the walls of your habitation |” 


Fourthly, 1 may form that fort of interrogation, by which 
the fpeaker means to force the affent of his hearer to the truth 
of a given propofition. | 


EXAMPLE. 


SD ? opt 


i= STs YI Gs - 


or % ae 2 oo 9 0 e 
en: _ 3 | ee 
Jy I fuffer not, through your means, all the miferies of 
«* fire and waters; what mean thefe, my ftreaming eyes and 


* burning breaft 1” 


Fifthly. Ir may form that fort of interrogation, which 
implies the contempt of the {peaker for the a€tions ee anne 
of a given individual. Example: 22 tS Us 4 a Z ae, y How 
jinely (that isto fay, How ill) Zyve bas managed on this occafi on! 


Sixthly. Ir may form that fort of interrogation, by which 
the fpeaker means to affert the equality, or deny the differs 
ence, between two or more objects or events, Examples 


, Ld y) 04% 
tv Sarr AW 3 pets he Seventhly. 


( 16 ) 

Seventhij. Ir may be employed in: detailing the fubordi- 
hate J sig, competed in a given gederic noun. Example ¢ 
hivs.s Gn 9S a ery it ness ‘*Two hun- 
“‘ dred carpets of the fineit brocade; whether of Syrian, Gre- 
“cian, or Egyptian manufacture.” 


E:ghtbly. Ir may be, and very oftenis, prefixed to that member 


of a fentence which defines the caufe of a preceding oblervation, 


Example :, 2, Bs yIze hy Seb LEU pw olen ree Ube 
‘A wife man ought not to fet his affections on this wand 
“why? becaufe the world is tranfitory, and paffech away.” 
The word ,» is clearly interrogative in this example; and mutt 
be therefore nerd with that tone of voice which is fuited toa 
queition, There is an obvious paufe before and after the word 
#» which ftands, as it were, completely aloof from either 
of the preceding or following propofitons. 1 mutt requeft the. 
readers particular attention to this application of the interro- 
8ative pronoun 3 becaufe the examples of its occurrence are very 
humerous in the Perfian language. 


Ir would be eafy to add many other examples of the rhetorical 
application of the. pronoun 7, but the preceding are fufficient 
fer every purpofe of practical utility, fince the nature of the reft 
may be eafily inferred trom the confideration of the examples al- 
ready adduced, I fhall therefore now proceed to illuflrate, by a 
very few examples, the ufe and application of the pronoun f. 


Sf ANCIENTLY Uf, Wo? 


* RULE FIRST. 


THIs8 pronoun fill retains the letter L, in the word a; 3 and 


drops the laft letter in the word | VE It is entirely reftridted i ine: 


its application to fational beings; and therefore admits of none:- 


but | 
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but che animate form of the plural number in +y) 5 a8 pe Sy (Ls 

4 “ Whoare they ?” &c. &c. Iccannot, like the word 27,, be Ailewe 
3 by the rib 5d 3 for though ee 2 is periedily accurate 
- | oe would be abfolute nonfenfe. It may be governed by 


nouns, verbs, and particles ; that is to fay, it may form any given 
cafe without exception, Examples: cn ‘ “© Who faid fu?” 
e. a. aa, * Who is that?” Reg (ae 9 * “ Whofe 
“ frvan may that be 2?” y's j fe ‘© To whom did you give it?” 


vy ig «© Whom did you beat?” Se: wii ‘¢ From whom 
6 Gd yeu hicar this 2”? &c. &c. 
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FE Tue rhetorical application of the pronoun JS is nearly the fame 
4 fe with that of the pronoun 2 ; and I fhall therefore notice only one 

a example, in which both pronouns are emphatically ufed together, 
in order to add to the emphafis and fo-ce of the queftion.» 
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Trese verfes cannot be eafily tranflated ; but the poet, in the 
firft line, means to contraft the external form, with the mind or 
difpofition of his mi@refs. The firt is declared to be Grecian, 
for its beauty s the fecond to be Ethiopian, which indicates cruelty. 
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‘> Go then,” proceeds the poet ** for this is not well; what has the 
4 « form of a Grecian to do with the foul of an Ethiop?” The laft 
{ line contains an admonition to his miftrefs, to endeavour at the 
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es 
the words 7, I ne 393 and it is obvious that the coalcfcence of the 
words if and 28 in the third, as well as in the fourth line, is 
0 
meant merely to add force and emphafis to the que ition 5 which 


weuld be rendered in common lenguage by the word 7, 
0 


! ‘SS Who? What? or Wi'lich? 


RULE. 


Tis proncun (fometimes written giter Me) is common 

to all nouns whether animate or net; and being almoft invariably 
g07 (09 2 0 of * 0-0 6S 

followed bythe, __s, Js, as mt pia TL &e. 

é&c, it feldem or never admits of the piuval number in either form, 

Like the other pronouns of the fame clafs, it may be governed by 

‘rouns, verbs, and panics g that i is to fay, it may form any given cafe 


Pad 


without exception : as Hy a oe ot “ While bron 
‘6 thor Is that?” Use a ‘pial, “ To whom did you fay fo2” 


&c, its rhetorical sepiraitin is neuly the fame with that 
of the pronouns fi and .2 3 and it fometimes follows the word > as 


rae cTUb be gh pala © Whatever you orderme to 
“do, that I will do.” Even in this cafe, the word Wi 


‘ Is clearly interrogative ; and forms, in cenjunction with the word 
a4 the antecedent to the relative claufe of the fentence. The 


conftruct: on is the fameas if it were faid in Englifh, ** Every what 


tht you fhall order, shat I will do.” 
ws Fo: ? 

Tars pronoun is equivalent, in point of fenfe, to the words Ri ides 
Inwhzt flate ? or In what manner ? as , i i, "5 ye G ie ‘* How are you 
*¢ in the abfence of your friend ?” Sa Cy, GC on is “ How did 
«you arrive here?” &c. Its proper application admits of 


no il!uftration by the rules of grammar ; and fhall merely obferve, 


on this fubjed, that it fometimes (thongh rarsly) fupplies the place 
of 
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oy 2 Cd re ° a ns e — 
of the pronouns Me Irvat ? or I, I, Wy € as pen 9; OF oe ee aes = 


«© How, or what fhail Tdo?” (f; june oar Sil “ET fo 
sscame you to bear, or Way did you beat tht anu?” ve OF 
its shetorical application many examplcs uy hr be a tliacd; bue as 
thefe are common to the corr:[poncing patel f eshin es liege 
tongues, I {hall merely infert the following s isa which che iat-r-o—- 
eatiye Uy, marks the impreffive nature of the eveit conpiitd ia 


ry er, nes 


the er jr st 


a 0 i 


Un? TONS en! o fon Ope on 


“ Denotp BanRAUM, how he is now {w.lowed pi the 


i When é 


Th application of this word admits of no illuftration by the | 
rules of grammar 3 and I fhall merely remark, that it may be occa 
fionally governed by two or three prepofitions ; though the infers 
tion of ha fkems to be : optional only, butnot neccflary, Exams 
bie When did you E ? or Flow long have 


ples: ae uf ly uo 
““ you been gone ?” mn gle (fi iy ig! Po nae ile f 
« When fhall you go?” Be. &e. Se, 


Or its rhetorical application there are many examples, but the 
following gingle (in which the reiteration cf the pronoun denotcs 
the earncft defire, entertained by the fpeaker, for the arrival of 
that period of time, in which he fhall enjoy the united aa , 
of love, mutic, and wine, ) will here fuffice. 


4 947° 9 @ eo FF OF LS 4 Nod 


44~@9% 7 ¢ 430 oe dbo 4% 
goarite mA rape yori GAA Pins 


5 ? 


ih Where? or Whither? 


: o060 4S 
‘I conceive this word to be an obvious contraSion for, ¢ ly pla 
* What 
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“ a place?” It may be governed by the piepontic ns 5), C, or 


ef and alfo by the word 7 pees as Econ a Fe “ Whether? 
** or To what place ?” ST; ) “ Whence ? or From what place ?” 
ae rt Wherefoever;” &c. The infertion of the prepo- 
fition 5), before the word we » feems to be neccffasy ; but ne oer 


prepofitions are moft commonly omitted. exer Jb 1 iG, C2 2 


«© Whence do you come?” Ui wg or és 6 ae ie 
“© Where are you going?” &c. &ec, 


Tux rhetorical application of the word sis of very common 
occurrence in the Pesfian language ; but the following are the oniy 
examples of this kind, that need be adduced. Firft. Ic may form 
that fort of inicrrogation, by which the {peaker means to mark the 
oppolition cxifting between two or more vila pages diflimilar 


- ¢ 9, a8 


in their own nature. Example: ae on eves ne ‘Je 
“eis one thing to praGife picty, and another to indulge in 
* the pleafures cf wine, ? Secondly, It may form that fort of ic- 
terrogation, by vliich the fpeaker means to exnrefs his impatience, 
at the long conti:uance unbecvent ea dae in the one 
Example : ty 1 wy, eC) ft, ay rang L ‘* How Ieng will \au cen- 


** tinus to render me mifcrable ?” &e. &e. &c. 


tf Where ? 

Tu1s word is nearly fynony mous with the word US, but the 
examples of its occurrence are much lIefs numerous in «lie Perfian 
Janguage. Itnever follows the prepofitions 3h, C » or Ps 3 nor is it 
commonly ufed, like the word US in the ftrié&t and proper inter- 
sogative fenfe, On the contrary, its application is generally she- 
torical; though fome examples of the true intesrogative applie 
eis might be found or made: as Se ag “© Whereis Zype 2?” 
Sf a Whereis AMR ?” &c. &c. I believe this word to be almcit 
exclufively in the pofftflion of the poets ; and of its rhetorical ap- 


plication 


( sa1 ) 
plication | by them, the following example, in which it forms the 
ar Ks Ip i as already explained, will here fuffice. 


© 0D Ce rn 0,39 07 a0 OF 2 7D _6as i 
799% WP S, sc ans nT go 
yb & 

“© Torant thatthe Maxurchcba may twift its body into the 
«© form of a foake; but where fhall it find the poifon with which 
*‘ to deftroy its enemies; the jewel with which to reward its 


*¢ friends ?”’* 


@ « 
nr How many ? 


‘uss word may be governed by ncuns, verbs, and particles 3 
that is to fay, it may form any given cafe without gat hea sas 


Ue's peels «¢ How many horfes have you 2?” yan oe 
~*~ For how much will you ie 1?” &c. &e. &e. tis farid, shiae 
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Sy 

fh - ee - the anfwer to the word p57 according to its primitive acceptation, 
Pe 4 a ought not to oe Iefs than three or more than tens; burt this fa& 
eee I conceive to be doubrful, becaufe there is no fuch reflri€tion 
ee in the prefent application of that word. The word 2 is 
. is not invariably interrogative: on the contrary it very often aflumes 
7 7 an informativefenfe ; as plas —f x4 *‘ [have fo many purfes 
oe 


‘ of money ;” cl nee pay fe ee z - * T have purchafed a few 
‘s books;” &c. &c. ‘In either of siete cafes, it may be followed 


by the demonftrative nouns, which feem fo beltow on ita fupere 
o ee 26 +5 


lative fenfe; as Sees (57.9 = ? Wn? “ How long will 


oe 






ae 
~ Soe Be Teme es 
oe 
a" Se en nt 


Lo et 
Lo Te, 
a 
‘ 


o ot 7 . = 
ee og onoy ae eae ae : 
eee ee o* = 
. ae 
-, e328 








° ‘The os ( is a Species of graft, fo called, becaufe it refembles afnake. Now the 
fuake is fay pofed, like Shakcfpeat’s toad *¢ ugly and venemour “’ to wear ‘a precious jewel 
00 0 
in his head ;"* and this jewel is fignified by the word © A’. in the fecond line, “1 he poec 
is fpe. king of thofe writers of his owa time, who prefumed to imitate the produdions of 
o 39 4 
his pen ; and their ill fuccefs iscompared to that of the 2,2, ybs which, fays Le, may 
doubtlefs twitt its body into the form of a fnake, but cannot at.ain the effential propercies 


of that reptiie; being utterly deflitute of puifun with which | to deXcoy its enemies, and 
of jewels with which to reward ite friends. 


Ih _ you 


F oe 84 fa “a 
“you ick 102" Bly foun? “ I hive a grest dal of 
money 5” tS ah yt y, 9 ye. “* How oncn hive Idd him,” 
or * fo have wold him very often,” Ke. The rhetcricel ave 
plicati.n of this word is nearly the fare wath that ut the 
ther interrocative proncustes isl does got thesclere fiend js 


ucedod any aluctrstiva. 


Li 
To the preceding in errozatives, the particle § 7 is common- 
ly added; but there is little to be faid of this particle, which 
is invariably interrogative, aud cannot be ufed to form the voca- 
tive cafe. Like other interrogatives, ic muft govern a complete 
and perfeét ences and cannot be followed by a fingle nouns 


Go @ 


asf |. arog ba. su “Is Zypr or AMR flanding there 2” 


af 10 e ; 
Dalen tastl IsZype come?” sey al, oa ‘Isnct ZyvDE 


here?®? &e, &e. OF its rhetorical applicativn there are many 
examples, but they are of too little importance to imerit infertion. 


Tne preceding are all the obfervations [am enabled to oficr 
cn the ufe and application of the Perfian pronouns, and 1 fall 


aow proceed tothe confideration of Perfian nowcs. 
OF NOUNS. 


, © CHAPTER FIRST. 


ne  ] 
® ef j 
wa) > ore. 
OR 
NOUN OF TIME AND PLACE, 
Every event muft, of neceflity, happen ata certain time and 
ina certain places; and hence all cthofe nouns which are the 


names of any given time, or of any given Space, have beea 
termed 


FOU tre emg > CTT ET CRY iS Ors 








eR ew 
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termed aH ‘y or Receptacles, by the Persian Granssssiacs. 

a given iubsaanve noun which is truly a Sb by its own 
suse, fuch as W -  The night, ay The diy, of sicnth, Ji 
A year, ub A place, Ge, Ge, will not be furermed in che J 
guage of fyntax, unlcfs it thallbe employed todenote the si: 
or the place 1 in which a given UE) happen looceur g ana sh, 


the word oC. which is a ey in the following fentcne 
oF - ore So, Abe igh e- . 
En: “Zype is fitting in his own houf,,”? wi 


.. when ule to form the fubjett of a given pro 


ceafeto bea Wb 
; . Ch 7 a. @? < sao" SD ae 
pofiion: « ee aa es My houfe is good ;” In bee 


** Your houfe istad;”  &- .) becaufe it docs nor, in this cafe, de- 
note the nave of the place ia which an event is ftated ta occur. 
On the other has nd, any maven fubtantive noun occurring after 


any onc ofthe , yb <5 » fuch as J ; In, Pi lu, Be. Ge. will 


a 


be termed a wb in the language of grammar, wit!ioue the 
leaft reference to the fenfe which it may, payee tu denote s and 


thus the word Ci is faid to be the 5b in the following {eure 
j ; 32 val ‘© T was loft in thought ;” although ic is 


tence, 
obvioufly not the name of any given portion of tinie or face, 


It may be infersed, therefore, that the nouns comprifed under 
the term os are naturally of twokinds ; fir/?, the ae ms 
OF PROPER ZURF, which is invariably the name of a certain given 
time, or a certain given fpace; (or of fome receptacle fuch as 2 
purfe in which is comprifed a postion of fpace); and, /rcortly, , 
the ui ob OF IMPROPER ZURF, which is not the name of any 
given Lime, or of any given fpace, But if a noun fill not be 
the name of any given tims, or of any given fpace or receptacle, 
the infertion of the prepofition, by which it fhould be governed, 
will be invariably neceflary on every occafion ; for the prepofiion 


si r) ° - e, @ 90 00 ed 
42 cannot be omitted in fuch examples as thefes "7,4 3 (ty “1 


“ was loft in thought ;” ¢ Aas *© Twas isvolved in mi- 
 fery 


( sag ) 
“ fery 5” &c. &c. and hence ie happens, that the ufe of the 
WiFi Ss Or IMPROPER ZuRfF, is fo perfcGtly firple, as to be 


wholly incapable of illuftration by the rules of grammar. 


On the other hand, the infertion of the prepofition, which 
ought to govern A PROPER ZuURF, is fometimes optional ; and 
fometimes neceffary ; and fometimcs inadmiffible ; and it will be 
therefore the object of this chapter, to throw fuch lights on the 
infertion or omiffion of this prepofition, as obfervation and en- 
quiry have enabled me to procure. The fubject, however, is 
not very eafy ; and the reader will do well, to add to the imper- 
fe&t rules which I flhall be able to offer, fuch farther aids 
as he can derive from the fource of his own experience 


and practical knowledge. 


Berore I proceed to detail the rules applicable to the infer- 
tion or omiffion of the prepofition which ought to govern every 
ws. I think it neceffary to detail the various claffes, into 
which the words of this fpecies have been divided by the 
Grammarians of Pertia. Of thefe the firfl in order is the be iD, al 
or noun of time; as contradiftinguifhed from the ol rs) Ob or 
noun of place. And each of thefe is again divided into thofe hepa 


are pee. or Indefinite ; as oppofed to thofe which are 3 - or 


9395 3 that is to fay, Bounded; the former term being appli- 
cable to nouns of time, and the latter being applicable to 


nouns of place. 


A zurF is faid to be Jdounded, when it denotes the name of 
any limited portion of time or {paces but the word * limited” is 
here ufed in a fenfe which will be beft underftood by adverting 
to an example, Let it be granted th.i the idea fignified by the 
word night includes the whole of that portion of time, during 
which the fun is below the horizon; and it may be affirmed in 
that cafe, that the night is, of neceffity, bounded at both exe 

tremes 
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tremes by the rifing and fetting of the fans On this Principle, 
the word <— The night, is termed a 2: ge P15) ju ib by the 
Perfian Grammarians; and fo alfo the word <6 4 houfe, is 


Cd 


termed a 932 sb 7o 3s becaufe every houfe mutt be fomee 


where bounded by its own walls. 


oe the ideas fignified by the words 2 Time, ue Place, 

- Before, ts Bebind,  €c. Ge. have not of neceiliry 

any beandss and thefe words being indefinitely applicable to 
all time and all fpace, or to any given portion of time aud 
{pace, are therefore termed it? 39 yp by the Perfian Grame 
marians*, There ‘is a farther divifisn of the 93 5b into rg, 


which are Me or icveable, on the one hand, as re 


oe ae 
cup ; pee A purfe; ce. Ge. and into thofe which are i 4 2 
or Immoveable, on the other hand, as ol Awell; , a 4 da oe 


and other exampl:s of the fame eure: 


Ir moft be obvious to every reader that the preceding divifon 
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of the 3b is wholly unimportant in its own nature ; and that 
the utility of its adoption muit therefote depend on the facility 
with which it may enable the reader, to determine the propriety 
of omitting or inferting the prepofition by which every ay 
(according to the grammatical acceptation of that term) cught to 
Even in this point of view, Iam by no means 


* . 
3 ae ad 
> 


ne 
WRG Mixes 


Pe. 


be governed. 
convinced that the arrangement which I have adopted (for want 
of a better) will obtain with the approbation of the European 
reader; and itis not without confidcrable difHdence, that I fube 


mit to his attention the following rules. 
eo | 








* Let us fuppofe one body to be at reft, and another ¢o be moving before it in a fraighe . 
Jines In this cafe, the moving body will till be in the srent or defure the obje& at ref 
theugh the musion of the furmer were to endure forever, It is ubvious, thirefore, that 
the words befarey behind, absver elu righty left, Se. belong to the clus of the 


een CSD 


s me — 3 ye a6 explaised in the texs, 
li RULE 
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RULE FIRST. 


A may yt} ay may be Ure or /pecific, by ue own 
Nature, as in the cafe of Ceri Now ; ot At this times \9. 2 To~ 
morrow; or The coming days 5 we Yet; or Up to shis time; Pile 
Always; or Ab all times; Snr sy Nevers or At no time; &e. 
And in this cafe, it feldom admits the infertion of any 


prepofition. Examples: ‘ ja y) shi ‘““Tam_ going now;” 
on 4 AS 


SAENZ 1 fhall go tcmorrow ;” pag laliot ss J have 


é er 7a 2 a, 4° 
* not feen him yet;” sly Z7 Nay Pr ae ae 


** tentions be always virtuous ;” Pg gk ca! ss Never do 
-) 
86 this;”? &e. Ke. Sic. 


& « Let your ine 
of 


RULE SECOND. 

Or Seing naturally indefinite, (as in the cafe of the word 
oe which is applicable to any one night as well as to another,) 
"the prepofition will yet be moft commonly omitted, ff, if the 

0, - A rd 
jb fhall follow the demonftrative noun; as A) went? I 
“ I arrived to night ;” feces if it {hall follow the words 


2799 ©3 @2Y 
ne oF As 3 as — rere ee “ I fought you for feveral days;” 


¢ 69° @ “oe 


pk mat ie pa ‘Tam always thinking of you ;” thirdly, if 


it fhall follow a noun of number; as ph 45 
«I ferved him for two years ;” fourthly, if it fhall be followed 


by a mes pronoun; as CUPS sa sates 


O90 


Pi us bet age isso xt pit ** Even when my bones fhall be 
“ mouldered aw ay, my heart will yet preferve its love for thee ;” 

and, jualiy, if it fhall be tollowed by a fubftantive noun in 
the genetive cafe; as 218555 ‘* On the day of judgment ;* 
an = “ On the iste of the afcenfion ;” (Moonummun’s 
alcenfion into heaven on the beaft go! 7) &e. &e. In mott 
of the examples of this kind, the Prepofition may howee 
_ ver be inferted, according to the pleafure of every fpeaker s 
as 
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Ie ep? a% 


as 2 19)943 a nee oF ; and other examples of the fume 
nature. | 
RULE THIRD. 


Ir a on pe Ts y re ob being naturally indefinite, fhallnot be rene 


dered fpecific i in the manner defcribed in the preceding rules the pree 
pofition, in nat cafe, will be moit commonly inferted, Example s 


Pager. 74° ¢ art ”, 4 


yet f eH af Sate eae The watchman 
** js refponfible for what is Ltt in the night.” Put the omife 
fion of the prepofition is alfo very commen: Examgless 


2a oc ¢ : 
UY ads -*% « A night when I prepare to <8 
0? BS Pe 6 prep pray; 
% a 7 7 #. 


ve 2 aol sus, «© What will my children eat in the morne 


*&e, Andif ite as, “y thall be rendered fpecific by the cone 
text, thatis to fay, if it fh ll appear, by the context, to be applicable 
to a fpecificd or a given time (whether paft, prefert, or future 
with reference to the fpeaker,) the prepofition will then be 
generally omitted, even though the is may not be accome 


panied by any adjective, or by a fubfantive noun, Lexamples 3 


oS 7%, Qe o oe tI, & 


S92 eS osk ref i I repaired to your houfe in the 
* morning, (that i isto fuy, in the moniag of the day ia which 
‘¢ I now fpeak) but ycu were gone a hunting 3" &c, 


RULE FOURTH. 


703 


Ip a py obs iJ 5b fall be rendered fpecific by the fenfe 
of its attributive ; that is to fay, by the fenfe of an adjeQive, 
or by the following fubflantive noun, or by the member of a 
fentence with which it is conneéted; the prepofition, in 
that cafe, will be molt commonly omitted. Examples 


oY @ 2 ld 


uw sty aE & ‘In the  feafon of 
‘* poverty ftrive to be happy 3” ra &c. But many inflances 


of the conten might be sla adduced. Example: 


or she a "u" “2, 2 - mtty © In the feafon of diltrefs 


*Tam decreed by every body but my own fhadow.” 
RULE 
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RULE FIFTH. 


Ir a mews Jb fhall not be rendered fpecific in the 
manner: defcribed in the preceding rules the prepofition, in 
that cafe, will be moft commonly inferced, Examples 


wie Use Le nave * Who is there in the world (literally, 


in tiae) without a Fault,” 


RULE SIXTH. 


Iva m7) 35 pb fhall be rendered fpecific by its attributive 
that is to fay, by an adjective, or by the following fubftintive 
noun, or by the member of a fentence with which it is cone 
ne€ted; the prepofition, in that cafe, will be moft commonly 
omitted. Examples: ie me beh ¢¢ I arrived here 3” ‘ M33 Fj 


as 


t¢ Tsun thither;” Uhr i wi ** What did you do without the 


4? OF 


© door ;” ula a wot ‘ anak you one be ano 
“ within ;” &. Indeed the words yh , Above; a] + Below s U -, 
Before ; pes Bebind; and fome ene mnie ‘Rive been come« 
monly afligned to the clafs of the ~?: pu sh, feldom admit 
the inftstion of any prepofition, even when they happen to ftand 


alone. 
RULE SEVENTH. 


Tus Prepoition mult be generally inferted before every 


| oF ybi ft whether it fhall be fpecific or indefinite, accord« 
ng to the fenfe of thele terms, as already explained in the pres 
se | ee Examples ; 31h U. “ I am going home ;” 
we We ‘G3 “Who is there in your houfe ?” —) AV; A 
s My y friend arrived in Calcutta ;"° &c. &c. But fome examples 
of the contrary may be heard in Sonivenlations though they 


fcldom occur in written compofition; as r itd «IT am 
@ 


* going 
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Prk ee Sad 


as going | home ;”” rs, li * Lam going to Calcutta 3” cco. TE 
the ib fhall be of the clafs termed ee, ag already ex« 


plained, the infertion of the prepofition is indifperfibly necef- 


709 ar 


fary. Example: pa Sst “I poured waver into th 
** pitcher 3” &c. 


CONCLUSION, 


Tue preceding ate all the rules of Pesfian fyatax, which 


feem to me to hive any zclation to the infertion or omiffion of th 


prepofition that ought to govern every 3 ib . Ic refutes tee 


thefe rules, that the infertion or omifiion of that prepofition . de- 


pends, in a great meafure, on the fpecific or indefinite fenfe of 
the 3b, which may happen to be employed on a given 
ule Tb nicht, 
{hall be fo employed as to be exclufively applicable to fome 


oceafion. «= Foe if the word 


for example, 
cne or more nighis, as op: nofed to all the other nivhts in the 
year; the prepofition, in that cate, will be mot commonly 


omitied; ( f? - oe 5 ae ce) without the leaf reference 
to the means, by which the indefinite and general fenfe of 
And if the fame word 


in the context, to retain 


that word has been thus reftricted, 
fa:ll continus, that indefinite and 
general fenie which belongs to every generic noun before 
its reflriction ta individuals by the means of definitives, or 


by any other means; the prepofition, an that cafe, will be moft 


wes ”) 


gs 
commonly infested : as es at. es) 


© Whatever is loft in. 
the night ;”’ (that is to fay in any ) night) and other examples of the 
fame nature, I now proceed to confider the nature of GENERIC 
NOUNS and the manner in which thofe general terms are fo 


reftridted, as to be fignificant of the andividuals compofing a 
{pecics. 


Kk CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


@, e 
a 
"Gf e 
OR 


GENERIC NOUNS. 


Wits the exception of proper names, all the nouns that enter 
into the compofition of every language may be accurately com- 
priled under the clafs of generic nouns or general terms, Thefs 

General isrmt sas note the pane of a given {pecies ora given 
Renue, As re. Man; | The borfe ; Oe Fruit ; ; - ar Grats; 
CFs, Oil; , Sand ; A, Knowledge 5 4, Virtue; Ge, Be. Ge. 
They are naturally divided into Eek which denote matertal sbjeFs 
Whether animate or not; as ; y Man; 6 Stone 5 &e. and 


into thofe which denote she name of an events as 7 Knowledge ; 
a Virtue; and other examples of the fame nature. A generic 


noun of the firft clafs may be applicable to all the parts of a given 
fubfiance; as — 7 Water; : Silver ; or it may not be appli- 


cable to any part which is le(s than the whole; as in the cafe of 
the word Man; which has been defined to fignify she name of 
a certain reafoning animal; and confequently cannot be anplicable 
tothe various parts, which cnter into the compofition of man’s 
corporal frame. 


AGENERIC noun may denote she name of the [pecies as oppofed 
to the individuals of which it is compofeds and in this fenfe of 
the term it may be accurately affirmed that * Man never dies ;” of 
that ** The hing never dics ;” becaufe the fpecies continues to fuze 
vive, though cach individual muft perith in his turn. Or it may 
denote colleétively the whcle body of individuals compofing the 
members of agiven frecics; as when we afiirm that ** Man is mortal ;” 
which is an affertion (in this fenfe of the 


or that * Man muft die ; 
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term) perfe@tly confiftent with the former, It may further denote 
the name of a fpecies without reference to any condition whatever 
and this happens when a given propofition fhall be at once true 
of the fpecies itfelf, and a!fo of the individuals comprifed under 
its as when we affirm that “ ‘he three angles of séz plane trie 
* angle are equal to two sight angles;” a propofition which is 
obvioufly true, whether it fhall be underftood to fignify the species 
itfelf, onthe one hand, or the indrviduals, on the other hand, 
which are comprifed under it.* A generic noun, by the affift- 
ance of articles and other defnitives, and by the variations of 


number, €c. Sc. may be alfo reftricted fo as to denote any one— 


or more ind::idluals, compofing the members of a given fpectes ; 
as when we [peak of shut mun; or thofe wrnens any many or 


many women; and other examples of the fame nature. 


A GENERIC noun is faid to be je Of DEFINITE fir/?, when 
it denotes the name of the {pecics without reference to any condi- 
tion whatever: as '* The three angles of she plane triangle are equal to 
** two right angles ;” /econdly, when it denotes the name of the 
ipecics as oppofed to the individuals of which it is compofed ; as 
«¢ Mian never dies ;” shirdly, when it denotes collectively the whole 
body of individuals compofing the members of a given fpecies 5 as 
“© Man is mortal ;” and finaly, when it denotes any one or more 
individuals oppofed to all the other members of a given fpecics ; as 
«© Shew me the man ;” * Give me she books 5” and other examples 


of the fame nature. It is faid to be A or INDEFINITE when 
it denotes, indifferently, any one or more individuals among many 
others of the fame clafs; as ** Give me a wafers” that is to fay, 
any wafer 3 “ Buy meahoric of a given defcription s” that is to fay, 
‘© Puy me any borfe that may happen to fall under a given defcrip- 


Der « ow» eee 


© That the propofition io the text is true of the individuals will be at ence admitted 
by every seater. "Ihat is is alfo csve of the fpecies, confidered without reference to the in. 
dividuals comprifed under it, fullows of necefity from the following confidesation: wancly, 
that it would continue to be tcue, though there were oo fuch thiog as aa individasl plane 

triangle to be found ia ostore, 
*¢ tion.” 
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** tion.” If it be affirmed, therefore, that ** A friend called on me 
** this morning,” the word Jriend will be here definite ; becaule it 
3s intended to be applicable to one individual, as opzofed to 
every other individual of the fame clifs. In this cafe the lettcr 
aS, ao vt or Ya of unity will be generally added to the word 
Ggnifying a friend in the Perfian language; and if that word be 
truly indefinite, as in the following cxample “ Would Thada 
friend (that is to fy aay friend) to advife with on this occafion,” 
the fame letter will be §enerally added, under the denominatica 


oF oP ae: es L or The indefinite Ya, 


“HE” are ablence of the Ictter | from any given generic noun, is 
lone Sufficient to determine the definite chavaéter of that noun 
ACC Ocding to the feveral acceptations of the woid aa or DE« 
FP eWNirs, as already explained. There are, however, fome verbal 
eG nitive; fuch as UT Thar; and, us! This ; nA Eury; 
at All; Be. Be. any one of which may of courfe be eme 
Play €d as occafion requires. The following are all the rules 
Which Ihave been able to colle& in the language segarding the 
fe and application of Perfan &eneric nouns; and thefe rules 
ate ©qually applicable funlefs in certain cafes which will be 

ly noticed) as well to thi fe neuns which denote she name 

#72 event, as to thofe which denote sle name f a fudfsice.* 


RULE FIRST. 


A crnerte noun, being employed to dencte the name of a 
{Pecic; unseftricted by attributives of any kind, will be invariably 
fled in the fingular number; and has NO occafion for any dea 


e 0D 4 2 ae Qf pe e o 6 id 
finitive. Examples: 39! wh ‘wes yt we J wT 2, es 
*% é DS sae r,) — 


* Luft is fire, beware of it ;” 


* I think ig neceflary to Rate thac every Pesfian adjeAive of Compound epither which 


ay Supply in ite abfence the Place of a given fubBaative noun (as a for rae, 9 a 
7 A mean men, Ee. ) will be conSderea by me as a pcceric ncun, ° -_ 
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«* ledge or Skill is not to be expected from ne indolent man ;” 


(literally, from the /c/f-cherifher) x Say eee : ae 


‘¢ And ihe unfkcilful or spniorant man is unfit to command. 2 


Uviis psi vy aa ‘© When the man of Jow habits 


fe ate a 


«s has rifen to sank snd wealth ;” Yr eis » he de 
«He will deferve (by his condu@) to be well kicked.” 


(Literally, dis Lead will certainly require a cufing.) 
a aa ** Fathers have much honey ;” (or in- 
¢ é : 


dulgence) TMT Poe uC}, “ But 


hot-headed.” (gi py pis bn) Wes byn tly ¢ The 
‘wife man sefembles the box of the  perfumer,; 
“ an pena its fragrance, iewins his fkill) in 


PL oe @Q-r 


CAL, Lityoi Isp wf i Ne Oe y! sc 3 “And the ignorant 
the warlike drum, noily. but empty.” 


children are 


filence ag 


** man selembles 
&e. &c. 


REMARKS. 


t conceive that all the generic nouns, employed in thefe exam- 
pi-s, are intended to denote the name of the fpecies; or to be 


generally, that is to fay collectively, applicable to all the indi- 


viduals comprifed under it. And hence they have not the lealt 


occafion for any definitive, nor is it neccffary to put them into 
the plural number; though the idiom of our language frequently 
requires the ufe of that number, me ales. Thus the word 


ans » ia the example a ae, " ‘e " Bo muft be tranflated by 
the plural number; and ae we fhould employ the finzular number 


7a 


jn order to convey the fame idea, (as she father, that is to fay, the 


[pecies of nouns comprifed under the term father has much in- 
dulgence) it would no doubt be an offence againft idiorn; which. 
might, however, be defended on the principles of analogy. For 
it may doubtlefs be accurately affirmed in our language that “* The 
«: horfe has many ufeful properties ;” and as the word dof, in the 
fingular number, is here ufed to denote the name of a fpecies ; 

L | | fo 
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fo there can be no reafon but that of idiom, why the word 
Sather Should not be alfo ufed in the fame number, in order to 
denote the name of a fpecies. The word dozfe cannot, however, 
be fo wfed in our language without an asticle; whereas the Per- 
fans never employ an article in fuch cafes. But if we fubftitute 
the word man for the word horfe, (as ** Man is an animal”) the 
aticle will alfo difappear in our language; and as there cannot, 
in ehiis cafe, be any good reafon for withholding from the mar 
whae we give to the Sore (or vice verfa) fo it muft be thence in- 
ferre<& ehat the ule of articles is greatly abufed in our language. 
It would have been much more confiftent to sive or to withhold 
the article from both ; and the latter is the plan which has been 

OP ted in the Perfian Language. 


RULE SECOND. 


“& Generic noun, being employed to denote the name of a 
pecies reftricted by attributives of any kind, will be invae 
nably ufed in the fingular number; and has no cccafion 


Hi any definitive. Examples: mly 2 oy G. + “ The 
man without humanity is (no better than) a woman ;” 
Ops oa ee *“’ And the covctous devotee is a robber.” 
a‘y alae. LAS, Cort Ab ‘¢ The learncd man who does 
* Mot abftain from fin is like the blind man who carries 
" @ torch in his hand.” 4 =“) * 5 « Be not blind to 
* the wiles of your enemies ;” =, ae J ie 9 ‘* And beware 
“* Of the pride infpired by the fatterer,” 6 51, 2's y1s* For 
e tay" o “ od 
“* theone has fpread the fnare of hypocrify 5” 6, .*/~ 3h rls 
** And the other has opened the mouth of avidity,” 


REMARKS. 


In all thefe examples, the generic nouns are reftrifted by 8 


certain attributive; as when we fay in Englith ‘* The wy/emaa 
** or 
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© or The man of wifdom {peaks little.” The general (I do not fay 
the univerfal) effc& of this atcributive will be to exclude from 
the fignificance of the generic noun, certain objcéts to which, 
in its utmoft latitude, it would be obvioufly applicable; as when 
we fay, with reference to the preceding example, that /cols 
are excluded by the epithet w/@. This exclufion having taken 
place, the reft of mankind will form, by themfclves, a given 
fpecies; of which a Perfian is at liberty to affirm or deny what- 
ever he pleafes, without having recourfe to the aid of articles; 
and without the affiftance of the plural number. I fhall here 
obferve by the way, that the plural number of every generic 
noun denotes the szdividuals and not the /peciess for though it 
may be truly affirmed that *¢ the King never dies ;” the fame 
affertion would be utterly falfe when applied to Kings. Ie 
follows, therefore, that a given propofition muft be true of the 
individuals, before the predicate can be accurately afcribed toa 
given /udjcéf in the plural number; and that the predicate may 
be accurately afcribed ta the fame fubje@ in the fingular number, 
whenever it is true of the fpecies, with or without reference to 
the individuals of which it is compofed: as ‘' Maz is mortal ;” 


6 Man never dics ;” and other examples of the fame nature. 


RULE THIRD. 


A GENERIC noun may be followed by the letter oe vt oF. 
Ya of Unity ; in which cafe, it will be applicable to fome one 
individual; as  eppored to every other individual of the fame clafs. 


em 20 4 00 oe 
Example : 3 9 "y pl ae nu we) jue So BH at 9) 929 
“ A Durveith arrived at a certain place, the mafter of which was of 
a generous difpofition.” The generic noun, being thus rcftridted 
at the beginning of a difcourfe, may be afterwards employed (with- 
out an adjuné of any kind) to denote the name of the fame in- 
dividual, in every aga of i Pee as oe 3 


oo 
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05 > FUL spt ont 3 an e abey ( (- 0 | A durveith arrived 
" ae a. certain place, the mafter of which was of a 
‘¢ generous difpofition. The durveifh had travelled over the 
* defert, and was very weary and very hungry.” 


REMARKS. 


“Kurz word Utne is the generic noun referred to in this 
tulle 5 and the reader will porceive, that after being fo reftrifled 
by the letter — pis ij or Ya of unity atthe beginning of the 
n@YFative, as to be applicable only to a fingle individual, it is 


fab fe quently employed to denote the fame individual, without 
the aid of any adjun&. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Or fuppofing the generic noun to be fo reftridted at the 
: beg inning of the difcourfe, as to be applicable to two or 
MOre jndividuals, then each of thefe individuals may be accu- 
‘ately typified, in every fubfequent part of the narrative, by 
“7Y given generic noun without exception, which fhall appear 
by the context to be defcriptive of them, The generic nouns 
fo ufed will be wholly independent of any adjunct. | 


= 


EXAMPLE. 
ma yTetenl bles eee Raise, eal eb 
mB yc lie ES ea npn te 
at 2M, yo&y As abl ys te fs 
U- i, td et Sel (He Yl Cy Hho 
po hyo hs UPD Lhe 9 s iY ye 
 « Ture were two brothers (perfons) of a noble family, 


“one of whom ftudied the fciences, while the other purfued 
** the 
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« the road to wealth, The one became the moft learned 
«s man of his age, and the other afcended the throne of 
« Egypt. The rich man uled to look on the man of learning 
+ with an eye of contempts and he would tell him, I have 
‘attained the rank of fovereignty, while you have remained 
“in a ftate of poverty. My brother, replied the pcor man, 
«J am bound to be grateful for the bounty of Gop, who 
«has conferred on me the inheritance of the prophets, 
“ namely, knowledges; while you have obtained the inherte 
tance of Puaroan, and (his minifter) HAMAUNS that is 


* to fay, the kingdom of Egypt.” 


REMARKS. 


Tux generic nouns referred to in this example are the words 


a 
oy, e 


Sis and -29; which are obvioufly defcriptive of the two 
brothers. Of the cafes ftated in the third and fcurth sules, 
it is proper to obferve, that the demonfrative neun of any 
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in the Perfian langusge in fuch cafes; yet the prefencs of the 
cemonftrative noun or of any cther definitive is feldom necedfary 
to the perfpicuity of the fentence, and its omiffion is generally 
more clegant than its infertion in my opinion. 


RULE FIFTH, 


Any one or more objects, being familiar to the mind of 
the fpeaker, and alfo to the mind of the party addreffed, 
will be fufhiciently defined by the generic name, which docs 
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REMARKS. 


Or thefe examples it may be obferved, that the King is 

known becaufe there is generally but one individual in a whole 
Nation, to whom that term can be accurately applied; and that 
the Sook, the market, and the sab/e are known, becaufe the party 
add re {fed is aware that we have previoufly had occafion to read the 
— ME, to frequent the other, or to write at the third. The applica- 
lOre OF this rule is very extenfive ; and it is clearly impoflible to 
defirxe the infinite number of circumftances, which may tend to 
Coma Arce the {peaker that an individual object then prefent to his 
mind, being alfo familiar to the mind of the party addreffed, will 
be AE once recognifed by its generic name. 


RULE SIX TH. 


| Iv a given generic noun fhall not be otherwife defined by 
the COntext, its definite character may yet be inferred from 


ne Perfons of any given virb to which it belongs. Examples: 
oe o Pe Os, bs td Or 0+ 


~ Ste Pw INS aps “ ZyDE is 2 
TY} a- 2a 4° “ f¢ 4¢ s0 
; Handfome and a good man ;” S Je | yyby a, 0,5 gst 
Ele was always doing good to dis father and mother ;” 
— @ sce nS rar) 4100 09 
Ur Db Cite ss Ursa And condudted 
* Nimflf to dis brothers and Sis friends with indulgence and 
** Kindnefs ;” U9, Le Gi. p yo , Ls ‘* And aéted with 
Civility to Sis enemies ;” fs! oG by = ay no ry wl : 
1? 
“* And taught morality to dis children ;” &c. &c. In all thefe 
examples, the generic nouns are fufficiently defined by the perfon 
of the verbs to which they belong; and the introduction of the 


A 0? FL S, of @ OD 


word | ae » after cach generic noun, a8 47,565 ry,» 997 Ylo5y0 
&c. &c. though certainly admiffible, would yet be inele. 
gant in my opinion, So, alfo, in the following examples : 
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of my nativity 3" 7 Lice . a8 pl A 3 , * And found all my 
703”, 10 ‘po; bl ¢ 
s relations well ; iat ae am, = J Sr) ‘* And paid a vifit to my 


o eos, o oe 9s 00 e700 


hag Elaine bible 
«© And fatisfied my anxious eyes wie the fi ight of my brothers ;* ie 


eo 9g @ @ 


ol a peta sya - ; WN, 95'5 “ And sejoiced my 
«¢ heart by the fight of my children io &c. bc. bc. 


« father and mother ;’ we ! 3 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Ir a gencric noun fhall be employed to denote the whole 
body of individuals compofing the members of a given {pecics, 
it may be put into the plural number; or it may follow 


the wou a Every, or ca All or Every, &e. Examples: 
rey pool vi 7. v) yr yo  ** Devotees defire the reward of their 


ne 


** worfhip.” Pr 3 wets tary Sn ‘¢ Every man is 
*¢ enchanted with Lis own ideas 3” ye i J Agr 9” Ge 1, Bi A 
‘© Every man believes (or All men believe) in ie excellence of 
** his (or their) own underftanding 5” &c. After the word n the 
demonftrative noun (ji 7 at, or the letter — oe 295 t or Ya of unily 


may be given to the following fubftantive noun. Examples : 


Cty Y 14 oF Ln (for eg ae yt) Every man who; 
Ge. &e. And the letter | may be added to nouns in the plural 
number; more mar if thefe fhall be followed by the 


Uses as (- ae a Mt: &e. 


RULE EIGHTH. 


It has already been ftated that every generic noun may denote the 
name of a given fpecies with reference to all the individuals com- 


prifed under it 3 as ** Man is mortal,” or ** Man muft dic.” And 


_ as that which is true of a// the individuals muft be alfo true of every 


individual, fo it may be accurately affirmed of the fpecies itfelf 
(when uled in this fenfe of the term) as ‘* Maz is mortal 5” or of 
. every 
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every individual comprifed under it; as * AM Mca are mortal ;” 
¢¢ Every Man is mortal ;” ond other exemples of the fame nature, 
This rule, being founded in reafon and the nature of things, 
mutt be _fencrally epiicavle to every language. Examples: 
Cai, be! OS ey cs aa “« The wyfe ba refembles the box 


“of the perfumer;” wv r 3 “(he ob wr, ot, U 1’, “© Wife men 
* re femble the box of the perfumer 3” &c. &ce 


RULE NINTH. 


Fe a generic noun fhall be employed to denote the name of 
formas one individual, as oppofed to every other individual of the 
lime clafs, it will be generally followed, on its firft occurrence 
. ge 7006 o i 
mS siven cilcourfe, by the ktter 257. i or Ya of unily. 


? aa. 2 ee se oe ud @-s yn 


Examples 27) 0! 57 2 IY lap elie} 
“1 bought’ a box to-day, and having mounted him, I rode 
“ t@ the diftance of one furlong.” It hus already been flated in 
RULE THIRD, that the gencric noun, being thus reftri€ted at the 
be sinning of a difcourfe, may be afterwards employed to denote 
the Canis. individual in every fubfequent part of the narrative, 
With out the aid of any adjunct. It may now be added that ths 
at} un is fometimes (though rarcly) omitted at the beginning of 
the _ difcourfe, Examples pt? yt for PhP pe 
ey rege ‘I fent one or more perfons.” And 
that the poets, for fome reafon which is altogether beyond my 
©Om preheniion, have not unfrequently employed ue sdemont 2: 
tive noun ¢f That, in the fenfe of the letter So) yt or Ya 
Cf unity, at the beginning of a difccurfe, 


: EXAMPLES. 
MOLT YF aa ty, Rena is off 
© A CERTAIN youth had a handfome wife, whole image filled 
the chamber of his heart.” Cf 


iy ( 141 ) 


kan: s 0 & eo 68 Zee a ar are 4 Ae 
ee MO hp ah Bas 2s CN PY tl 
“an | ge 


4 « Aw Arabian, fatisfied with his milk and his camels, pre- 
: pared to travel 1 in a certain defart.” 


eet. RULE TENTH. 


Iv a generic noun fhall be employed in a fenfe truly indefinite, 





fe “g that is to fay, if ic fhall be indiffzrently applicable to any one 
: : ‘a among all the individuals compofing the members of a given 

- “4 fpecies, it will then be generally followed by the letter AA gb 
: ae or the indcfinite Ya. 
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bes AR SEATS Re erin SF, 
(ae : af “* A voc will never forget the mouthful which he has received 
ae pe hag i ‘ 

Fr errs ** from your hands, however feverely you may treat him aftere 
fib le) ae ‘ oy . e 
ee Ere a “ wards: an unworthy mind will receive your benefactions for 
a i “a ‘* an age, and afterwards quarrel with you for the mercft trifle.” 
co gee 
(e + ee ° ix e “@* 
ee Hoe . In the preceding example, the reader will perceive that » yt 
a it A? : - . ° 
t eee jupplies the place of the letter |, after words ending with she 
7 re ue ‘ 4 : 70 “1 
I eer a gentle afpirate: as “Wi; 4075 Sc. 
eis Pg a 
‘ eerie 
fo ae REMARKS. 
ie ; 
ae ee Or the cafe ftated in the tenth rule, it ought to be remarked 
2. FRG that every thing which is indifferently true of any one, among all 
a ae the individuals compofing the members of a given fpecies, mutt 
ode be alfo true of the fpecies itfelf, and of all the individuals compri- 
: es : e ‘* id ° ° 
ty fed under it, Accordingly, the word fae aS in the preceding ex- 
oan Na amelie, 
ied 
Fra 
aoea. 
“dt 
AS 
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ample, might be accurately employed in the fi ee oan withe 


our theaid of any adjun&; GSS ee: in ro v7) 


and it will denote, in this cafe the name of the fpecies: or it 


mag ht te ears employed in the plural number; 


C as ge 7 vis * ly Ol ) and it will denote, in this cafe, 
all che rae compofing the fpecies. So alfo in the Englifh 
language; as ** Dogs, or A dog, or The dog, will never forget the 
** morfel, which he has, or they have, received from your 
“* hands,” &c. This remark is nearly the fame in fubfiftance, 


w'tth that which has already appeared on the sEVENTH RULE. 


RULE ELEVENTH. 


By a figure of fpeech the letter | may denote that fort of 
“Micy, which belongs to an individual highly diftinguithed for 
his merit, satDingy, &c. ayers other individual of the fame clafs, 


@e/ 


Example: re om Ur a8 as ZyvE is aman for his learne 
“* ing.” = ' The Englith article ¢ is ufled by SHakesrgar 
Ara the fame fenfe: as ‘* Nature might ftand up, and fay to all 


** the world This was a man.” 


RULE TWELFTH. 


A Given generic noun, being employed to cenote the nams 
©f an event, will generally preferve the fingular pala when 
followed by a plural fubftantive noun. Examples: re) ¥," v 22, 


** The favors of the great.” vy hg es ~ Pee s* The cenfure 


0 @SMe 04 


°¢ of the critics.” vt s$ sgt ‘+ The planes of our fweet 


‘s hearts.” gil ; 24 = ‘' The tyranny of se ts me: 
But the plural number may yet be often affumed : as vt of [ ¢ Fi 


sOSD 


LSP Ciera , and many other examples of the fame nature, 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 


A Given generic noun being applicable to all the parts of « 
given 


= Pee 


cel aa 


sia Xy 
; - “ 
Dee ae 
pyar [ 

a tad a 


8 
Mea! 
x 


. 


te? 





VF 
roe 
‘a 


eis 
fe 
a 

, a 


t 


wee 
yet 


weet ss a 1s i oa . 


Cees ae eens 
; hate 
¢ “i ry 
ae eh oat % 
? 1 ara 603 
BE dit ke 


i ag 
bore hs, 
Sa 


- 
ei ye ke 
ae 

rely 


Pane 


ae 8 S att 
ee we nteag e  he A ene a Te, © Oe Ne” 
: : cone 5 
‘ +e . 


Aa 
= ‘ 
4s mw 
4 eae 
GLEE el 
i. gage 
ne tee 7 i. 
’ ee eer 
oe Soa, 7 
$ Faye ee it 
: : eer ie cm 
es toes 
od 
: ay eee 
ane eee os 
+ §4 bois 
A oe a. 
ee a Vag 
ae eA 
as > - 
(Aa en 2° 
Pee Ts 
ats 
its 39'S 
fit, 
‘ fs .-@ 
wd eg 
ob oO 
mae nds 
6a.) UP 
came 
. ee 2) 
ae oN N f 
 baag 
- - £7 
Pane © 
foe ‘teh 
4 : ai) t t- 
a . 1 Oe 
7 peed 
a ’ Hats - 
) oh 
a ae es 
i A id 
4s . log 
ae ei 4618 
BA Ss Vee 3 
Ge i Me 
ont {- Eos i, 
5 2 
poe bat 
Be ee ee 
eee eee 
eee an 
‘ on 
x Loe 
nn eee Pie 
Oy a iT ? 
: a Tee Ag 
¥ tae eget 
ros ate yt 
chee qe Is 
“A rata’ } 
4. dite 
ai 
ve Pe ity 
30 Wwop t fj 
* oe , 
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: a 
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given fubftance, as we Water, 6 Stone, &e, will feldom 
sequire the plural number when followed by a plural fubfantive 


noun. Examples: sei ‘* The water of the rivulets;” 


=the aif The fleth of animals ;” Weaigis ‘“ The 
«© dates of the trees; &c. Or, if the fecond fubftantive noun 
fhall denote the name of a place in which the fenfe of 
the firft abounds, both nouns may then preferve the fingular 


number. sea aad u soei ‘© The water of the fea, or of the 


6s yiver;’ he 6 The dates of the trees ;” ~7 53 

«’ The leaves of the trees ;” &c. The affumption of the ie 
ral number by the firft of thefe two nouns is, however, a 
Common cccurrence; and, like the word ols in our language, 
the firft noun will be generally found, in that cafe, to denote 


the various /pecies comprifed unde a given ecnus: eee wit was 
formed to eeaee Examples: “3,3 Sly, a ; J! ¥ GL 3 
AAs i be. &e. &e. 


RULE FOURTEEN T H. 


A GENERric noun, being employed to denote the name of 4 
living creature, will generally affume the plural number, when 
followed by a given fubftantive noun denoting the name of a 


place in which the fenfe of the firtt abounds, Examples: 


cbr ‘* The pude of the garden ;” $4er how ‘s The birds 
6s = the air;” i, cy ‘© The bealts of the foreft;” 


4@- 


ur jute po * The fapulee or cseeping things of the carth; dc. 


RULE FIFTEENTH. 


A GENERIC noun, being employed to denote the name of an 
Inanimate object, will generally preferve the fingular number 
when followed by a plural fubftantive noun. Examples: 


2 ofa,7 y, a 6 
wb xlb- =, “ The hands of the oppreffed ;” vy eS) w! » 7 
“ The eyes of the malignant 5” wf : Ui bas “ The tongues 
66 of 


( #44 ) 


** of cenfuress;” Ub 2 G “The houfes of fubjects.” Or, if the 
firft noun fhall be put: into the plural number, the feccnd 
will often preferve the fingular number; but both may 
frequently affume the plural, and both may often preferve 


the fingular. Examples: OAL or Claas of 
ra EUs or SQW ylyUs «The houfes of the 


poor ;” &c. 


“I ase reader will obferve, that the generic nouns noticed in this 
Feske are not applicable to any part of a given fubftance which is 
| Bef chan the whole; whereas thofe noticed in RULE THIRTEENTA 
Are applicable to all the parts of a given fubftance. 


CONCLUSION. 


KX wave now to remark that a given Species cannot be deftruyed 
(Otherwilc than by the deftruction of all the individuals of which | 
it is compofed; furif one man only were Jae alive in the would, 
the {pecies would continuc to exift in that individual. And hence 
It follows that a plurality of individuals is by no means recefary 
8S the exiftence of a fpecics; or, in other words, that a given 
{UbNMantive noun, which is employed to dgnote a GENERAL IDEA, 
wall therefore be truly a generic noun; though it may not be ap- 
Plicabie, in point of fuét, to more than one individual object. 
To explain by an example. The word sun is ulually applicable 
®0 a fingle obj:&; becaufe there is but onc fun in our fyftems 
but if inftead of one we had five hundred funs, I conceive that 
the term sun denotes a general idea (namely, that of a luminous 
body performing certain fpecific functions) which would render ic 
accurately applicable to them all, In this cafe the word sux 
is not a proper name but a generic noun; and to the clafs of 
generic nouns it has been adigned, accordingly, by the Perfiau 
Grammarians. The word persia, on the other hand, denotes 
no general idea; and is mercly the proper name of an indivi- 
dual country, which cannot be applied to o:her courtrics, The 
word Perfia is thercfore truly a proper maine. 
I SHALL 
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{suacy here notice that Sir Wittiam Jones feems (d have 
~ wiftaken the true nature of generic nouns, when, {peaking of 
she exprefiions v no or re pan Ht he tsanflates the fictt 
by the words To gasher a (or any) fower; and the fecond by 
the words Jo gather she (given or particular) flower; afcrib- 
ing this imaginary difference in the fenfe of the examples, to 
the omiffion or infertion of the termination (). Both thele 
expreffions are perfectly fynonimous in my opinion; and the 
meaning of both is mercly this: To gather that /pecies of external 
objctls which is known in Perfan by the term J . Andas it has 
already been ftated that a given fpecies exifts as perfectly in one 
flower as in five hundred, fo it may be accurately affirmed of any 
individual that he gathered the /pecies, ( po: Kf or —, ¥ Uf ) 


whether he has gathered one or many flowers, 


From all that has been faid in the preceeding rules, it follows 
that articles and definitives of every kind are very {paringly ems 
ployed in the Persfian Language. 


CHAPTER THIRD. | 


SECTION FIRST. 


OR , 
PROPER NAMES. 

Tux application of proper names is incapable of illuftration by 
the rules of grammar; and I hall merely obferve, on this fubject, 
that an { 2 or PROPER NAME is defined to be the name of an in- 
dividual objec ; and that the Perfians have divided all proper 
names into three clafies: firft, thofe which are merely proper 


mames 3 as pie pe 3 C 3 &e. fecondl , thofe termed a 


2 @ @f0/, 


or TITLES; which convey praife or cenfure; as hl f3 


Oo | gale 
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“ 2a si aie ol 5 &e. and thirdly, thofe termed we 
PAT RONYMIC Saas in which the words father, fon, brother, 
After, uncle, aunt, mother, daughter, Ge, govern the following 


“A ed osrsns 


eee noun in the genctive cafes as y Pyls aad Og 


7. 


UU" 5 Ars and other examples of the fame nature. 


SECTION SECOND. 
so or 
OR 
NOUNS OF NUMBER. 

"EE szere is little to be faid on the application of thefe nouns to 
the Purpofes of fpcec, They are broken into pee ene by pree 
fix icy & to the numeratcr the denominator 3 as Re (a j Ur One fourth ; 
nots Co ° ) , One tenth; tie ye One lundredth part ; Sc. And the ordinals 
ate Benerally formed irom the cardinal ee vy aenesne letter 
ro ¢ ttefcent afier the vowel , sas ra Finft; rs pe or 2 9) , Second ; 


anne sgh sa: Ur Fourth ; “a nih s ae Tenh; iy? Thir- 
tier’ - Ur Fortier; &e. Ge. The fubftantive = generally 


: 


follow the Pv air and hi preferve bayaninbls the fingular 


NU mbes. Exenpiens y, oy Tenmen; 7G Five borfes 


Q@se@ of 


“20; ibe, Four trees; &e. But the sal oe es fometimes 


be obferved to follow the fubftantives 96 » 7 > cry eee, 
“* Two years paffed after this;” though fuch examples are very 


Fare, 


SFCTION THIRD. 


ot yy 


COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 
Trese nouns moft commonly govern a verb in the fingular 
number; but the verb may affume the plural according tothe 
option of every fpeaker. EXAMPLES. 
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EXAMPLES. 


- a’, 9 - 
hz 254 Ssh 
es Hie gave-orders that the army fhould move.” 


eo”, 

er y 2 @ '$ @, a0 «7 r 

Pear, esp olny. pee age 93 51 et 
* Tae army on both fides drew up in order of battle; 
¢ THE warriors prepared to feize their prey.” 


SECTION FOURTH. 
C 


Sy 
THERE are a few words inthe Perfin lansuige, wich aze 
known to Grammarians by the term = \( (Ls The tera muon 
fignifies concealment; and the words to which I have alluded 
are diftinguifhed by that term, becaufe the fignificance of thefe 
words is fuppofed to b: obfcure. The word , fs, for example, 
is the name of an unknown number which cannot be Jefs 
than three or more than sine; and as this uncertainty of 
the number conftitutes an eficntial or inherent part of the idea 
fignified by the word pe » fo this word has been sherefore 
afi ae ie the clafs of the = (iS as already explained. The 
word , > : fignifies A few and is, in fact, fynonimous with 
a non or watt though the three Jaft words are now 
nearly or entirely obfolete in the Perfian language. The other 
words known by the term te are fir ft, ch Such a one 5 
or A certain perfon or thing; together with its fynonimous 


whe ee olay, and oe ( fometimes written Agua 


and, fecondly, or of cna as * Won? sus! rot e 

‘* faid fuch and fuch things to fuch and fuch a perfon ;” a | 
The application of the 25{ ({_-[is wholly incapable of illuftratioa 
by the rules of Grammar 3 and I (hall merely adduce two exam. 


ples, 
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ples, to thew. the occurrence of the letters Ux? gw) ro L 
after the word oe that being the only circumftance regard 
ing thefe words, which requires to be noticed in this place. 


Peg deer wid 720 2% os ao 4 0 2,9 2 08 a? @ 
ay Sg fe LIL aN Cm ah 39s a) 3 
iI) y 


« My heart then difcovered you to be its mortal enemy when 
* it found that you were the beloved of fuch and fuch perfons.”” 


oe of Os gar 7% e a rn 2 we ae 4 af 
wish cheatin a9 bbe abr 4 aula 


A 


ee ff a 72 8 @ os 7 .% J09 roi 
gals GIF Le obs, 1g” Yoreieid byl? Oe 
bel 


Tuoucu the meaning of thefe verfes cannot be miftaken, 
I am at a lofsto render them in tolerable Englifh, and muft 


therefore transfer the tranflation to the reader. 


SECTION FIFTH. 


7%~e 
152!) 


Tue imitative words of the Perfian language ik known to 
Grammarians by the term lye the plural of — - A found: 
as 6, ae «© The chirruping of birds ;” fr" The cooing 
ss of doves 3° 3 if - “ Laughter 5” —%, 6, ¢ The crackling of a 


«s candle when the wick has been wet ; : " Be, &c. The fecond 


member of fuch words is often connected with the firft by the in- 


tervention of the letter /if; as Uv is ‘s The noife of the fuc- 
7 ceffive {trokes of a fword, mace, cudgel, dagger, 2? &e. 


=r ay «+ The whizzing of coe yb ey, The 
« whizzing of arrows ;” —t ‘6; 7 The twanging of a 


* bow 3” &c. Example: »—~ a, gure FP 0 ig. 


THERE 
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Ture is nothing to be obferved on the application of thefe 
words to the purpofes of fpeech, and I fhall merely remark that all 
thofe terms which are addreffed by man to the inferior animals, as 

¢ 


Z,» Zs &c. have been affigned to this clafs. 


SECTION SIXTH. 
a) 
.. Tue word ei fignifies To follow ; and is technically applied 
to all thofe unmeaning words which add nothing to the fenfe of 
the word which precedes them. Of thefe words there feems _ 
to be a few in every language, as Aurly Surly in Englith s 
os =— OF eo 98 os 4 ‘ 
Spacey or sey sh In confufions and 2g ct Exatlhys in 
Perfian, &c. ge 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue preceding chapters contain all the obfervations I have 
been eble to offer on the nature of nouns abftractedly confidered s 
that is to fay, confidered without reference to the character which 
they may happen to affume in the ftructure of a fentence. But 


every noun may affume various characters, diftinguifhed in Grame 
@2ne 


mar by warious terms 3 fuch at Ve 5 ne J ie Js 3 
ey 2 te? &c. &c. and it remains, therefore, to 
confider in their order each of thofe characters which they are 
found to affume. Among thefe, the fubjeét and predicate claim 
the pre-eminence in point of importance ; and will together form 


the fubject of the following chapter. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


2 1,4 0600S 
po Nine | 
It. has already been ftated that every nominal fentence muft 
confift of three terms 3 namely, the i or SUBJECT OF THE PRO= 
POSITION; the or PREDICATE OF THE PROPOSITION s and 
Pp | the 
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the ay OF MARK OF CONNEXION; as el, ke Ay wii “ Zvpr 
is a writer 3" &c. ‘The connexion between the fubjea and the pre- 


é 
dicate of a given propofition is known by theterms _ spe Oe ayy 
o 4 


& 
ja and an affirmative relition is diftinguithed by the term 
noes 


U, ¥ (aes as oppofed to ne ce A negative pelaliiii: 
T he accuracy of a given propttion depen: {Is an the exiftence of 
what has been called an 6) nhs J. ‘5 ne ) between the cx- 
treme terms of which it is compofed, - For if it be afiirmed that 
* This man is virtuous,” or * That man is vicious,” it is 
obvious that the fenfe of the attributes are here conceived to he 
tz union with the fenfe of the fubflantive nouns. In the exe 
iftence cf this union confifls the MiFAr a condition, of 
which the abfence will obvioufly deftroy the accuracy of any 
propyfition, fince we cannot affirm. that “ mind pofiefles the 
attributes of matter,” (fuch as extenfion, &c.) merely becaufe 


the 3 a cannot, in this cafe, have any place. The 


UZ ay he confifts in the poffible feparation, by the mind, 
of the fenfe of the terms compofing the fubjeét and the predi- 
cate of a given propofition: as ‘* The man is or is not gcod,” 
‘* The woman is or is not virtuous,” &c. and as the abfence 
of this condition neceffarily implies that the fubje@ and the 
predicate are exactly fynonimous ; as ‘* Thought is thought :” 
“s Will is will:” &c. fo it muft be obvious, that no oes 


can refult from any propofition in which the S- my oe has 


no place, 


Tue foundation of every propofition -_ been faid by 


std 


Logicians to reft on what is termed the 541 was on the one 

hand; that is to fay, the exiftence in the fubje& of the propo- 

fition of 4 given fenfe which it was formed to denote; and 
6-9 a as . 


the Jats on the other hand ; that isto fay, the afcription 


of the fenfe of the predicate to that of the fubject of a given 
propofition, 


( ist) 
propofition, Ir follows, therefore, that the fubje€ precedes the 
predicate in the order of the underftanding ; becaufe fom-c:hing 
muft be firll conceived to exift, before any thing can be afhime-t 
of it, Icalfo fullows that the fubje& muft be defire.! or cic- 
finite ; that is to fay, that it muft be known; becauf: we can af- 
firm nothing of that which is not defined or known. | Suppofing 
therefore that I have occafion to fpeak of a given fruit ; it is 
obvious that the gencral term fruit mufl be fo reftri€ted as to be 
applicable to that particular Jpe.ics of the oijet? which is then 
prefent to my mind; and this is c.umonly performed in the 
Englith language by having recourfe to the demonftrative nouns, 
and to other means: as ‘* Tdis fruit is pleafant to the tafte, 
but * shar fruit is very four; &c. Or if the fubj-& of a 
given propofition fhall even be accompaniel by an indefinite are 
ticle, it mult yet be definite according to the prefent acceptation 
of the term; for if it be afficmed that ** A wian (that is to buy 
that any man) may practife virtue ;” it is clear that the ability to 
practife virtue is here afcribed to every man; that is to fay, to ad 
mens or, in other words, to the fpecies itfelf; from which it 


follows that the word man is here ufed in a definite fenfe. 


Tue sules for the application of articles, and of other definie 
tives, are effentially different in various tongues; but thofe which 
are applicable to the Perfian language have already been detailed 
in the chapter which treats of generic nouns, and need not be 
repeated in this place. I proceed therefore to remark (what in- 
deed muft be true of every language, namely,) that as the fubject 
takes precedence of the predicate in the order of the underftand- 
ing, fo it muft take precedence in the order of fpeech, whens 
ever the oppofite order fhall be found to be injurious to the fenfe 
of the fentence, Some of the following rules ferve merely to 
illuftrate a few of thofe cafes, in which the application of this 
plain principle determines the neceffary precedence of the fubject, 


RULK 
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RULE FIRST. 


Suprosine both nouns to be equally capable of becoming the 
fubject or the predicate of a given propofition, the fubje& will 
take the precedence whenever the relation between them fall be 
that of converfon. Example: , i, 3 J ‘St L jt i of 2 204 j 
* Under the aufpices of yun ileal) a may indeed be converted 


into gold ;”” fo fig yoye a) . By erring you the 
pocr man will become richs’ y , ‘ ) W) Hf SN, “ And 
** from your fociety the ignorant will acquire knowledge.” But 
if the context fhall be fufficient to determine the fubje&, it may 
in this cafe follow the predicates; though fuch examples are 
chiefly to be found among the Poets, ane feldom or never occur 
in profe. Example: Ph? , eS ae: 58 v. GLE 1** Thealchy- 


‘* my of your love has converted my fuce into gold, a 


RULE SECOND. 


Ir the fubject and the predicate fhall be the fame word, governs 
ing oppofite fubflantive nouns or pronou:.s in the genetive cafe, 
or by means of propofitions ; Se Subject in Ahis cafe, mufl‘take 
the precedence. Example: oo <p ow, 6, fF « My flave 
+ is your flave 3” &c. &c. But even in this cafe, the emphatic 
prosunciation cf the word — will apes vs to give the pree 


cedence to the predicate: as or {_F 2 "iL j — 


RULE THIRD. 


_ Iv both nouns thall be equally capable of being the fubject and 
the predicate of a given propofition, and if no injury to the 
fcnfe of the fentence fhall be the confequence of their mutual tranf- 
pofition; that noun willbe generally confidered as the predicate 
whic ich may happen to be laft in the order of fpeech. Examples 
=_- aon ee ‘6 ZyDE is your brother ;”’ arene si 

. Your 
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« Your brother is Zype;” &c. &c. But the nature of the 
objets connefled together may often enable us to determine 


the predicate. Examples y, (Lo 21 nt ** Such a man 
js afcorpion 5” that is to fay, * He is ike a {corpion;” &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Ir follows from the nature of the fubjedt snd the predicate 
that the former will be genesully a fubstuntive, (denoting the 
name of an event or the name of a fubftance) and that the later 
will be generally an adje&tive noun, If the predicate fall 
yet be a fubftantive noun, an event which is of common oc- 
currence in every language, the two conditions already fated 
to be ee to the securaey of every propofition (namely 


the py Coo es 9f'5s 4 y ) mut be eae apis or 


Sor oe” 


colle&ed en ‘the fenfe. Ieuan ple ; el rash x, sO + The 


*s wife of Zynpec is the mother of Bexr;” fc. These is 
nothing underftuod in this eximple, becaufe it is clear that 
the fame individual who is the wife of one man, may ‘or nay 
ot be the mother of anothers from which it follows, tat 
the ‘conditions alluded to are here prefent in the terms of 
the propofition, And if thefe conditions fhall not be pre- 
{ent in the terms of the propofition, they muft be fuprhied 
by the undesftanding ot the hearers ss at Nnafo9 3 ae is 


2 033. 3d ¢ 


that is to fay, 2! 03S 9907 dee a a houfe is 
*$ two cofs ( or four miles) off ;” a i 2 s 3s that is to 
fay, 5 pe ae a ORas “6 ZyDE isan afs 3” or *Zypz 
‘© refembles an afs for his ftupidity ;” &c. By a figure of fpecch, 


the fame word may Le at once the fubjeét ene the predicate of a 


given propofition s as i! i , 2 AT & , “ Thou art with me 
while J continue to exift ;” &: Cc. 


RULE FIFTH. 


When various adjeGives are afctited in the ferm of fo 


Qq mary 
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many predicates to the fame object or fubMantive noun, they 
tnest® be generally united by the means of a conjunction to 


be gepeated as often as occafion requires. Example: 
1% 7, 3 @ ¢ ff 4 Pe 


9 7 sé Oe F en . 2°? oa Th ; 
2. oA yy, =~, 9) Aue 9 a se IF, cre Was & 
“ youth fmart, witty, cheerful, and eloquent;” &c. Or, 


Foe 


in ewe abfence of a copulative conjundtion, the ieee 6 pe a 
 .muf® be commonly infested; and the following adjectives will 
thema be confidered as attributes applicable to the fir? adjeddive, 
| which is alone the true and proper predicate of the propofition, 


oe a er Tr ee ee ee ee : 
Exaewple: “lh, inf at (/ b Yl ‘*Our Gop is 
“ bountiful and merciful, the giver of fuccour and the ace 
“© ce prter of the excufes, which are offered upto him * in 
poets y, and alfo in converfation; both connedting particles 
| may be accurately omitted; either for the fake of brevity, 
of for preferviirg accuracy in the meafure of the verfe. Example: 
GTR Se yp HF oe 
RULE SIXTH. 

A Penrscr fentence may be accurately employed as the 

fubget or the predicate of a given propofition. Exam- 


i 4396 © 
ple z ww | SES py) 3 or by reverfing this order, 
Of ee MH, fot Ss : : ; 
iwi Sy al ou” a “My faying is, Gop is the moft high ,” &c. 


RULE SEVENTH. 


WwW agen the predicate of the propofition fhall be a perfec 
fntence, it will generally comprife a pronoun applicable to 
the tabjed&t; and the occurrence of this pronoun forms the 
LY Wend of union which is neceffary to eflablith their connex« 
A) : 09 « @ at ‘fle oe" e7 es 0 a as @ 
ion together, Examples: yy Ome ) uy | hi) sbball ie. 
“OD A ee ’ 
fae of thofe who were guilty of treachery, be was on terms of 
" fricnahip with me ;” ry) wy ol = fbn 5 “A 
FF “ 77 - 4° ‘ v) 
PSoer man; wherever the night overtakes him, there Lis 


* Rabitation is.” 
REMARKS. 
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REMARKS, | 

Turse examples exhibit a form of conftru€tion which has 
been deemed inadmiffible according to the rules of Englith 
Grammar ; though many examplcs of its occurrence may, I believe, 
be calily difcovered by thofe who will take the trouble to confule 
the letters and writings of Swirr, Pore, and even. Appis0Nn 
himfelf. Its adoption generally affords a paufe in the fentence 
which is very favorsble to the perfpicuity of the fenfes as in the 
following example from Sk akesPeAR’s HAMLET 3 

‘+ And enterprizes of great pith and moment; 

«© With this regard sheir currents turn awry, 

“ And lofe the name of aétion.” | 
Ir feerms to me that SHAKESPEAR here means to affert that « the 
* currents of enterprizes of great pith and moment turn awry 5” 
and if fo, he has done this with much greater perfpicuity, by adop- 
ting the form of confiru@ion for which J contend, than he could 
have done by means of any cther form of conftruction whatever, 
Ae little word sbeir refers to the whole fubjedt of the propofition, 
and is much more manageable i in its aétual pofition, that is to fay, 
in its connexion with the word currents, than the fubje& would 
be in the fame fituation. 


Bur if it fhould be contended that the word currents forms 
"the accufative and not the nominative cafe, ‘* And entesprifes, &c. 
turn awry their currents,” Iam compelled to admit the fa may 
be fo: nay, many people may be of opinion that this laft is the 
only form of conftru@tion which the text will bear. In that cafe, 
either of the following examples from the fame author will fuf- 
ficiently prove the object which I have in view: namely, that 
SHAKESPEAR thought the connexion between the fubjet and 
the predicate of a given propofition fufficiently eftablifhed by the 
occurrence, in the predicate, of 4 pronoun applicable to the fubs 
ject of the propofition. 


a But 
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‘* But wedue, as it never will be moved, 
* Though lewdnefs court it in a fhape of heaven 3 
© So luft, though to a radiant angel linked, 
© Will sate ifelf in a ccleftial bed, 
“© And prey on garbage.” 


o 


© Are not thefe woods 
‘* More free from peril than the envious court ? 
: ‘« Here feel we but the penalty of ApaM, 
“ The feafons difference; as the icy fang, 
** And churlith chiding of the winter’s wind s 
*¢ J’bich, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
© Even “ull I flirink with cold, I fmile and fay, 
*¢ This is no flattery: thefe are counfellors, 


** That feelingly perfuade me what Iam.” 


I sexteve there isno Englifiman who will be difpofed to 
admit, unlefs the fact can be clearly eftablifhed, that the poetry 
_ of thefe fine paffages has been disfigured by the author’s inatten- 
tion to the rules of grammar: yet the word virtue, in the 
firft example, is connedled with the following verb, not 
direétly, but merely by the intervention of the pronoun 2#y. 
Without reference to the poetry, I fhall venture to affirm, that the 
expulfion of that pronoun would deftroy entirely the force 
of the antithefis: ‘“ But as virtue never will be moved,” &c., 
and I leave it to thofe grammarians who have condemned 
the form of conftruction to which I have adverted, to fhew how the 
expreflion of the fentiment, as it ftands in the tcxt of its great 


author, can be improved. 


Pur the accuracy of this form of conftruction has no depene 
dance on any antithefiss for we find the word wdich in the fecond 
example * which when it bites and blows upon my body,” 
indireAly conncéted with its only verb, namely the word dvres, in the 
very fame way. And here again, I may bid defiance to any 
gramniirian to change one word in the fentence, without detraét- 

ing 
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ing from the pezfpicuity, as well as the poet. of the pafi.ze. What 
indeed can be more reafonab!c than it is tu ftite, in the fir price, 
the fubject to which we have occafion tocetl the atreation of the 
hearer; * ‘Une pecfon of whom Phe cceafiin to ipeak io you. 
the other day,” and fubf-queniy to get rid of this long fenterce 
lv means of a fimple pronoun? ** dis father, who is my intimate 
frizad, is Cefirous to fatrovurc him to your novice.” 

Now if dhis sori of conflru@licn thall be admitted to rcft on 
revensine principles, (4 p opotiiion LT think which cannot ve dente 
ef) iiwl. yet be inadmifible in the Englith langusye whesever 
me uit Git has cor been dancioned by the authority of thls wiiters 
Woo tue atta acd the sank ef clafical enirence: bur why the 
¢aauoles of its cceurrence Miould be feleed fram the works of 
our buat authors, tur the purpofe of profcribing the principle on 
which it refs, isa quedtion which is very fara yen? tbe reach cf 
wy underflanding. ) 


Ir may be adnuarted that the ufs of it f1 the follewire exam. 
jtc from ATTERBURY'’S Serinons, (fe. LOwTiu’s J..8.5.a7, pt 
131) is not very happy: * Which sule so a¢ had Seen obfeived, a 
* neighbouring prince would have want.ca great .dval of that 
and 
the alteration propufed by Woctor Loweu, Jf this rule had been 


oerved, may porlape ve ren sca os 


** incenfe which had been ofered un to his by his adorers 5” 


cn improvement of the paf- 
free. Dut wien Ductor Low proceeds to condemn the princi- 
ple on which it is founded, by semarking that “ The pronoun 
‘'aé is here the nominative cate to the verb obfreed;” and thar, 
“ shih rule is left by ilelt a nominative cafe without any verb 
following it,” and that ‘this manner of expreffion however im- 
“* proper is very common;” I am tempid to sik whether the 
cenfure of Doctor Low rit does notextend to the matt comma: !y 
reccived expreflions in the Enplith language: as whea we affir.n 
that st began to rain; &:. For if it were afle-d whit beean? ic mud 
be certainly anfwered thatthe event began which is f:nifed 


Re 


Ly 
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by the verb 40 rain; and to this event and no other we mutt of nee 
ceflity refer the pronoun i. Is began to rain: To rain, it or that began: 
é&c. So, alfo, in the celebrated foliloquy of Hamret: “ To be or 
not to be, that is the queftion:” where the expulfion of the pro- 
noun that would disfigure the fentence beyond the fufferance of 


human patience. 


Ir I were difpofed to juftify the expreffion of Artrrsury which 
has been condemned by Doctor Lowrna, I might accurately 
teafon in the following manner: How can that be ime 
proper in Language which is at once perfeally intelligible, and 
" admitted to be of common ufe among the beft authors? Let it be 
granted that which rule is in the nominative cafe, and that it is 
“not dirélly followed by any verb; and the fair inference from 
thefe premifes willbe, not that ArrerBuRY has committed a vioe 
Jation of tl:e rules of Englifh Grammar, but that the nominative 
cafe docs not in our language require to be direélly connected 
with the verb. It is sndireélly conne&ted with it (by the intervene 
tion of the pronoun jf ) in the very example which is the fubjet 
of difcuffion ; and this, being the admitted pra&tife of many good 
authors, conftitutes all that is neceffary to eftablith the accuracy cf 
an Englith propofition. For it may be affirmed as an unerring 
truth that every thing is good Enclith, which is at once perfeét!y 
intelligible and of common ufe among the beft authors ; and there 
can be no reafon of neceffity why every nominative muft be direéhe 
4y connected with its verb, if a given propofition can be rendered 
intelligible by means of a nominative which is not dire@ly but 
indireé#ly connected with it. ‘The propofition in queftion is perfeét. 
ly intelligible, and the alteration propofed by Dr. Lowrtn, adds 
nothing to the perfpicuity of the fenfe. Why then fhould we adope 
that alteration ? or why banith from our languace a form of cone 
firudtion fo favorable to perfpicuity as that which is here profcribed 
by him? The grammarian undertakes too much who propos 
to smprove the langauge of which he treats. It was the bufinefs of 


Dr, LowTH to illuftrate the rules applicable to the extfing language 
of 
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of the Englifh nation as he found it recorded in their beft authors ; 
not to fet up the authority of his own precepts againft his true 
and legitimate mafters converting, by this means, the majority of 
his examples into a fevere fatire againft his own sules, by which 
they are condemned. | 


THERE are cafes, indeed, in which a grammarian may call in 
queftion the language of any human authority 3 but if the obje& 
of his hoftility fhall be a great mafter {peaking the language of 
his native country, the grammarian ought to be very certain 
that his Mtritures are founded in truth. But his flriGtures cannot 
be fo founde.|, if the difputed expreffion thall be at once per- 
feAlly is telligible and of common ufe among the beft authors s 
becaufe there is nothing elfe but this neccffiry to eftablifh, in any 
Janguage, the propriety and accuracy of a given propofition, © 
Dr. Lowtw admits that the manner of expreffion which he has 
condemned is of common occurrence in the Englith language ; 
and as the .perfpicuity of the phrafe will not be queftioned by any _ 
reader, it follows that the manner of expreffion fhould not bs 
generally condemned by him. OF the particular accuracy of its 
application, in the inftance quoted from ATTERBURY'S fermons, I | 
have already expreffed fome hefitating doubts; and they are | 
founded in my belief that AtTrzRBuRy has there deviated from the 
common ufage of the Englifh tongue, by the unufual application 
toa given propofition, of a form of conftruction which, though 
perfeaily accurate in many cafes, has yet been condemned by 
cuftom in many others. 


* *# #@ # 


Tue form of conftruétion to which I have adverted is of cone 
ftant occurrence in the Perfian Language, of which it may be 
remarked as a general truth, that any fentence which contains 
@ pronoun applicable to the fubje€&t, may be accurately employed 
as the predicate of a given propofition ; whatever may be the 


nature of the relation exifting between them, 
EXAMPLE, 
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EXAMPLE. 


fb isin te tle 


@ 


4,4 99 ’ f a0 7B Oe ys ase, 

LAY, a POSE m5, aes bs Io alys! fos 320 

a #4, Br07 

ab ory Ur sylisd (7 eee yt le 5 iy we #9 

‘© Tre pious Khaja who has acquired i in his youth the excel. 

“ lencies of age; my opinion is, that in leaving Zis home and 

« quitting the fociety of dis friencs, he hes been influenced 

“ by adefire to vifit holy men, and to obtain admifiion into 

“ their fociety; not by a with to indulge in the trifling pleafures 
“ and tranfitory gratifications of this life.” 


ars ae 3 4 


7 this oeumer the words ieee yes es ) g09 Lp \ a7 
ei pee form the fubject of the ne id to which all bat 


follows muft be confidered as the predicate. ‘The connexion be- 
tween them is fufficiently eftablifhed by thie occurrence in the 


predicate of the pronoun (f7. The exainple is taccn froin the 
letters of JAUME, in wlhico many orlicis of she fame nawuse 


might be eafily found. 


RULE EIGHT Hi. 


Tue fubject and the predicate of a given prapofition mult be 
united by the means of a bi, or murk of connexion; and the 


by |, will generally follow the predicate of the propolition, or 
the laft predicate if there fhall be more than one. Fa aoe, 


27) aS Ps “ Zyne is intelligent;” Whit rps 
we 85 ‘© My miftrefs is eloquent and pee:!efs in the 
age; &e. 
RULE NIN T fi. 
In poetry or in meafurcd profe the 4, , may yet be 


inferted any where, according to the option of every writer ; 
with 
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with this only exccption, that st muft he ufed for 2{ 


as the firkt member cf an affirmative fentence, Examples: 
®aee? 


SOEs gue Is persis" ‘*The belly tinds up the hands 


ef aoe Pa 
e and the feet ;” ye; S72 2aGhsyee faz * Gon is the 


“‘univerfal provider Oo te C cu? ,§ es TO ath: Lt 3 peels Wer) i. 


« He is means ee Pa ignorant of his duties ;” 


e* 7 0 old 


we’ Nop Bal ele, Je, wy! se es Basle The only 
** ¢tsue Gop who is the ruler of the world, and the fuurce of 
‘* all the events that happen therein;” &c. Though the words 


7@,%4% a7 @s oO 0O 7 Oe 


en, 
tv 9 Wj ee or Orme» wpm _ might be accuratsly em- 
ployed to fignify “ Zy DE is or is ‘not a writcr;” the word 
e 


wel muft always follow fume other word, and will never 


occur at the beginning of a fentence, 


RULE TENT I, 


Ina negative fentence the letter we YY a is generally prefixed 


tothe bil) 5a fy “I am not sichs” but there are 


feveral aie. to sci rule, fome of which are detailed in 


that which follows, 


RULE ELEVENTH. 


Iv the fame predicate ae be applicable to each of two o: more 
fubjects, the letter uy yr will be often pitelixee tocach of thofe 


@ 
a o7, 94% 


nouns that form the fubje&ts. Example : pe Pact ie 
** Neither is Zypz£ good nor is Amr.” Or if the cafe fhall be 
severfed s that is to fay, if there fhall be more than one predicate 
to the fame fubje&; the letter ay will be often repeated in 
the fame way. Example: bse ; ene ZVDE is neither 
 Jearned nor wile.” Or if the negation fhall be intended to 
deftroy a neccflary connexion that might be otherwife fuppofed 


to exift between the fubjeét and the predicate of a given propo- 
Ss fition, 


é 
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fition, the negative alas will be generally the firft word in the 
fentence. Example: ony pahens ena Lo y¢a y Sn» ~ 
** Every handfome man is not therefore poffeifed of a good dif- 
** pofition ;” &c. &e. 


RULE TWELFTH. 


Or the three terms compofing the members of a given propofition, 
any one (ormore) may be accurately omitted whenever its abfence 
can be eafily fupplicd by the underftanding of the reader, Exam- 
ples: ya pet I Fi, 222 + In what confit the evils 
‘of the world?” In our indifference to Gop the creator of 
** the world.” The word ate The world, is here the fubj & of 
enquiry; and being ftated in the queftion, it is therefore omitted 

in the boas which is here: given by the interrogator | himlelf. 


n “! 45 8 °F8, 4 90g as 


oe yey 1S law it Opie “To 

** give way toanger (is evil; and he who dves fo) will have 
* occafion to gnaw the hand of regret.” The words between 
parenthefes are omitted in Perfian ; and their place is fupplied by 
the following fentence defcribing the confequences that flow from 
the indulgence of angry paffions. Such omiffions, though very 
common in the Perfian Language, are generaily inadmiffible in 
our Tongue. 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 


THE omiffion of the connective will be deemed elegant in verfe 

or in meafured profe, whenever the fubject, being followed 

a relative claufe, fhall be united with a predicate which is 

an fa ps — |. Example: 5p WS aie “ Thole 

** who are higher in sank (or.in their own conceit) are loweft in 

* the eltimation of Gop.” Or ifthe predicate fhall be a fimple, 
adjective noun, the connective will yet be often omitted for the 
fake. of the found. Example: eee ae esr ? j ; LZ : ig Cn ss 

«' “ Every wrangler is not therefore a good man of bufinefs.” 

RULE 
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RULE FOURTEENTH. 


Tus connective will be often omitted when tro sane 
pofitions fhall be dire@tly oppofed to each others as 


af gr fb 


pee yey, oa jet ‘¢ We are mean as 
** atoms, and that luminary is of bole dignity ;” or in a negative 
fentence; as J — ga +, eee oer ** Neither deft tHhou Ie= 
“ femble any other being, nor does any other being refemble THez.” 

Or ifthe fubj<&, being an infinitive, fhall be connected with a pree 
dicate which is by fenfe or otherwife an ie, : ‘Ve anes 
ee eee, yf BMI « Te 
* prepare u fl ked lime with the hands, (or, in other words, To 
 practife manual labour) is better than fubmitting to the humi- 


 Jity of feelingee Or ifthe picdlente thall bea vp in the pretere 


perfeét tenfe: as oh ON pif ee pels: * Nothing 
‘“* was ever feen more beautiful than your animated eyes 3"" dcc. 


RULE FIFTEENTH. 
Tue three terms of a given propofition are fufcéptible, in the 
Perfian language, of the variations of number. If the i as 
(hall be of the plural number and of the rational fpecies, the Sy, ¥ 


will affume the plural number; but the predicate will moft come 


monly retain the fingular, though many examples of the contrary 


might be adduced. Examples : Big tA Reece Bon) 
** They are rich ;” fle, iad or ee, oa “We are unfortue 
** nates” &e. The san alibs by the predicate of the plural 
number, feems to have been anciently very common 5 but, in mo- 
dem times, the fingular number is generally retained; and the 
bis alone afflumes the plural. That the bis fumetimes 
(though rarely) retains the ORG the following examnpie will 
fufficiently evince : a ae) nm Tea z1 Aelyts ye ‘** Since 


“© O Suir ace you like not the dam(els of nae 5° Sc. 
RULE: 
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RULE SIXTEENTH. 
: Iv the fubjet, being in the plural number, fhall be the name 
of ananimal not rational, the by (2 will generally aflume the 
plural, and the i will commonly retain the fingular num- 


ber. Example: a aes j po a 2 Oe “ The tygers 
** of the wildernefs are as dogs before he threfhold of his door,” 


Of the retention by the bi, of the fingular number, fome exe 
. - gy zs 2 oF vo (OS of » 


amples might be eafily adduced: (as ee eZ Yr oo yl 24 
** J had a number of camels of an excellent breed: >’) yee Lam 


peifuaded that the bit, in this eafe will be generally found to 


be in the plural number, 


RULE SEVENTEENTH, 


Is the fubjeét, being the name of an inanimate objet, fhall 
aflume the Perficn form of the plural in cr the bi, will 


often affume the plural and the predicate will preferve ihe fine 


gular number. Examples : oad ‘© The trees 


a, a o a 


** are become preen 3” ; Flor LID ro) (_ 7, ‘* The lamps have 


** been lighted 5” &c. But i in this cafe ne fingular number may be 
we -¢ Of ae’ ce 


accurately retained: as yay; Pe hee oe Wi" P38 
and in the cafe of an Arabic plural of the imperfeat clafs, or of - 
a Perfian plural formed in {, the fingular number will be moft 
commonly retained, if the ae fhall be the name of an a 


sf on 707 @ «a a id 


ge 
animate = obj... Examples z i cnt Ven yge- cnet ure er 


* Proofs and arguments iawn from reafon) are not the beft 


** means to afcertain the truth ;” * aif G ie ahey Le | 
Seas 
* It isthe creed of the Soornes, that there are two modes of acquiring knowledge ; the one 
by the exercife of seafon and reflexion; she other by the meus of fafting and prayers, The 


kaowledge acquired by the exercife cf reafon is termed by them ur : al pW 63 £4 ops 
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«¢ Seas intervene between me and my beloved 3” &c. Thofe 
Arabic plurals which denote the names of inanimate objects gee 
nerally follow the fame rules with the Perfian plurals of that clafs. 


RULE EIGHTEENTH. 


WHEN Various nouns are connected together by means of copula. 
tive conjunctions, they will generally require the verb to be in the 
plural number; if they fhall denote the names of living creatures. 


Examples: 


© 4039 @ 0 


pofed tothe other fpscies of knawicdze, which is indifferently termed , uel Cie or 
o.e ir @ 

® ws! a > 
Ux U 
plain by exampler, We infer the prefence of fire when we have feen the fmoke 3 and this 


e 7a gn 
je an inance of the ol pr 3 but if we fee the fire, or if we fall into it, we ase abfae 


3 though many have cfadtifiied a diltinflion between the two laf terme, ‘TO exe 


lutely certain of the prefence of fire; and this more perfeét fpecies of kaowledge is termed 
a -n $07 en & 


by the Soorens oi! cre of csi 3 the - term denoting a fpecies of know. 
ledge Qill more infallible than thot whic precedes it, The mind ofa true Soorse, purified 
from the mills-of the ficth by the co.tinual contemplation of the, Divine perfections, 
becomes, as it were, an unfullied mirror; in which is seflzAed, by the light of imme- 
diate i:fpiration, the very omuicience «f che pesty himfelf. His foal is not, like his 
body, reitri€ted to any lucal habitation; fince we hear of Sourses, who have ca:ried en 
Spisitual converfaiions together, though their pesfons were feparated by the inter. 
vention of many thoufand miles. In tact, itis difficule to fet any bounds to the miraculous 
powers of a perle€& Soorge ; becaufe the limitation of his power is underftood to imply that 
he has noe yet attained all the perfeQtion of which his nature is fufceptible even in this world. 
With the excepiion cf his final abfurption in the elfence of te vert, in which confils 
the completiun uf his beati:ude, 1am not aware indeed, thie there is any limit to the 
perfeQtions attainabie by him in this world. Asironwhen put into the fire, acquires ail 
the properties of light and heat by which we caa diflinguith chat element; fo aSoorss, 
abfosbed iu the continual contemplation of the perty, is fuppoled co be gradually (bue 
in the end wholly) affimilated to Him. I remember a flory related in some Oriental 
books, which, though abfurd in itfelf, may throw fome light on the ideas entertained of the 
kuowledge cf the Soorsss. The celebrated Asoo Aves Syna (Avicenna) is confidered ae 
the greateft philofopher, as will as phyfician, that ever exifted among the Oriental nations. 


Like a tsue philofophes, he did not pretend to the poffeffion of any knowledge but fuch as. 


he was sble to acquire by fudy and reflexion. He was a contemporary of the not lefe 
celebrated Azoot xuran, a Soores of the very frit order, who trufted for she acquifision 
of knowledge, to faflirg and prayer. A converfstion took place between thefe two eminent 
perfona, in which each had reafun to admire the profundity of the other in matters of Science. 
At = epaclufias of the converfation the philofupher addrcffed the Soorss inihefe terme: 


2 e & ws 
fla \. , SP yet og fs if “+ What you fee I know ;” ae is to a I koaow it by the. 
7 os 41 
exercife uf reafon and reflection ;”’ ta which the Soorss replied; ms nt we ad Ny ey 9 F 
Te . = 





- 
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2 03, 0, 
Examples: a, Cae te 2 Tae fa > Zype and AMR were pleafed ;” 
Le 57,2 oi ‘© The horfe and the cow have become 
*¢ fats” &ce. If the nouns fhall not be the names of animal's, the 
fingulas number will be generally setained: but the ule of the 
plural will be often optional to every fpeaker. Example: 
oil Pa dig CTL or we’ oi + The tulip and 
** the hyacinth have once more fprung up in the garden.” 


RULE NINETEENTH. 


Iy the fenfe of a given fubftantive 1:cun, denoting the name 
of a living creature, fhall be multiplied by means of an np lt 
the verb will generally aflume the plural, nue Ne peg nual 
ber ; es : et ie retained. I-xample: Ne ‘ NA i or 
VI Ny 1, ** You have a thoufand lovers;” &c. IE 
the fubftantive noun fhall not be the name of a living creature, 
the fingular number wu be generally retained, Example: 
fr 2 a el “Kas » ‘' There are two things extremely 


" proper in their own nature,” 


RULE TWENTIETH. 


Ix the nominative thal) bea colleGive noun, or if it fhall follow 





«What youknow I fee.” that isto fay, «* Ifee it by the light of divine infpiration,”” 


‘The Soorgs however had the advantage of the philofop! es ; for it ie faid, that having occafioa 
to build a houfe, he iffued a fuccefsful order to one cf ihe beams that happened to be 
too fhore for his purpofe, to extend ics length by two or three feet, Ie may be conj:Qured 
that she philofupher did not poffefs, smong the flores of his knowlege, any fecret which 
would hve enabled him to pesfo'm this fingular feat. 

The verfe in the text, which has given occafion to this note, will sow bs better ane 
desflood. It is as fullows: 


KW” VU: I eed AN oa epee 
oD da co rr ed) rd Os 
Zeal sree Nine mar 


*¢ Brighten the eyes of your foul (by the contemplation of the divine perfeAtions,) and do set 

¢s pussie yourfelf with the exercife of reafon; for proofs and arguments draws from cesloe 
@ coF%a - 

will acves lead youts the ;ya-l,: ° 

y velo 


08 


the 





(167 ~) 


the words Ths pat : er » &e. the verb may be put into auhes 
number; but the fingular number will be moft commonly 
retained in the cafe of a nominative senctinn the sii ot 


an inanimate obje&t. Examples: we aes or wv sate, 
‘© The any has been affemblied ;” ae -_ Be ein or 


a7 O47 


pe see x. «« Every man was, or all men were alarmed ;” 


wifyel an fa or ee 7 JO  AJl men were, 
«OF every man was reduced to diftrefs ;” &c. In the 
proper acceptation of the terms, there is a difference be- — 
tween the words ca and ni the one correfponding in point of 
fenfe with the word a//, and the other with the word every; but. 
notwithflanding that, both thefe words acmit cf being accafionally 
fullowed by a verb in either number, becaufe cach will be found 


to aflume occafionally the fenfe of the other. The plural number 
will yet be genesally preferved after _ 4, and the fingular num- 


ber after 7 ; 


CONCLUSION, 


Ir follows from the preceding rules, that the concord of 
number between the verb and its nominative is very little regarde 
ed in the Perfian language ; fince there is not, perhaps, a fingle | 
tule towhich many exceptions might not be adduced. Thefe 
rules ( fuch as they are) are equally applicable to a fentence 
confifting of two or of three terms: that is to fay, they are ap- 
plicable to any fentence whether it fhall confit of a fubje&, @ 
predicate, and a mark of connexion; or merely of a nominative 
followed by its ver). Of the nominative followed by its ‘verb, 
I am now about to treats; and fhall therefore have occafion 
to refume the fubje& of the concord between them, and to place © 
it, perhaps, in a clearer light than that in which it has been 
placed in this chapter. I have remarked on a former occafion 
that the vowel » 7 and the letter #Jy , when joined to the predi« 
cate of agiven propofition, poffefled anciently the fenfe of the 

fubflantive 


( 370 ) 
tothe application of a verbal fentence ; becaufe this is the only 
point by which it can be determined whether the fubje@ of 4 
given propofition muft be definite or otherwife in either cafe, 


Now the nominal and the verbal fentence are very generally 
convertible together; for we fay, with equal accuracy, ** JoHN 
writeth 5” or * JoHN is writing 3’ “* James readeth;” of 
‘James is reading;” &c. Yet it does not feem to accord with’ 
seafon, or with the g.neral ufage of language in ather refpefts, 
that there fhould never be any diftinélicn between them; bee 
caufe, in that cafe, it is moft probable thar many nations, fatise 
fied with the invention of one, (which muft have anfwered every 
purpofe of both) would have faved themiclvcs the trouble of ine 
venting the other. In what, then, confifts the general principle 
which regulates in language the application of a nominal ag 
coutradiftinguifhed from a verbal fenteice ? 


I wave already admitted that both are very generally convers 
tible together, and fo far there cannot be any diftinétion between 
them. Lut if any one or more languages fhall be examined 
with the neceffary attention, it may be found, perhaps, that the 
following principle operates with confiderable influence on them 
all. Whenever the fubject of a given propofition fhall happen 
to be the chief and primary objet of our thoughts, a nominal 
fentence wil] be generally employed; and, on the conrrary, if our 
attention fhall be more ftrongly arrefted by the predicate, than 
it is by the fubject of a given propofition, we fhall generally eme 
ploy a verbal fentence. If it be affirmed, for example, that 
‘* Such a man walked a certain diftance within a given time,”? 
the attention of the hearer will be moft powerfully directed to 
the a€lion of the verb ; and if it be affirmed, on the other hand, 
that ** Such aman isthe perfon who walked (or was the walker) 
‘* of a certain diftance within a given time,” the primary atten 

tion of the hearer will then be direfted to the fubje€&t of the pros 
pofition. Again; it may be accurately affirmed that * a man 
‘* (we 


( 171) 


“| (we know not what man) walked from London to York 
«s within a given time,” but we muft know and define the man, 
before we can affirm the fame fa&@ by having recourfe to the aid 
of anominal fentence. We might cectainly fay that ** a man 
‘© who is known to you and me was the perfon who pesformed 
«¢ this pedeftrian exploit ;” but it would be nonfenfe (except as 
man is oppofed to woman or to other animals) to fay that “* a man 
«+ (we know not what man) was the perfon who performed it.” 


Now I conceive there can be no reafon but that which I have 
ftated, (namely, that the fubjcct of a nominal fentence is the 
chief and primary objc& of our attention,) why this faét may not 
be accurately conveyed by having recourfe to the aid of a nomie 
nal fentence; and that it may be conveyed by having recourfe ta 
the aid of a verbal fentence feems to me to bea convincing proof 
that the attention of the fpeaker and of the hearer is moft powers 
fully directed, in a verbal fentence, to the predicate anid not to 
the fubje& of the propofition. Accordingly the fubject or 
agent of a verbal fentence will be often wholly indefinite in every 
languige ; fir, when the verb is ufed inthe paflive voices as 
when we fay that ** a certain perfon was robbed,” without ftating 
who was the robber ; and fecond/y, when the verb is uled in the 
- ative voice; as in the following example: ‘* The public have ex- 
** preffed their approbation or difapprobation of fuch a meafure 5” 
in which the word pud/ic has obtained an acceptation fo perfecte 
ly indefinite, that every dabbler in politics believes himfelf at liber- 
ty to dignify with that appellacion, a few ebfcure individuals who 
may happen to coincide in opinion with himfelf. The truth then 
feems to be, that we often take no pains to define the fubje& of 
a verbal fentence, becaufe our bufinefs, in this cafe, is not fo much 
with the /udjeé? as it is with the predicate of a given propofition 3 
and that we take pains to define the fubje&t of a nominal fentence, 
becaufe it is generally the chief and primary object of our 
thoughts. 


TuERe 


( 372) 

Tiree is no coubt, however, that many examples might be 
adduced, in which the attention of the hearer will be equally di- 
rétcd tothe fubje& and the predicate of a given propofition ; 
and, in this cafe, it is probable that the fubjeét mull be generally 
defined by fome means or other, and that the propoficion may 


then be accurately conveyed, as well by a nominal as a verbal - 


fentcnce. 


Tne preceding ob fervations are merely intended as an attempt 
(nerhans very unfuccefsful) to furgett the prcbable caufe of what 
I conceive to bea very fingular principle of Arabic Grammat, 
which has never hitherto been well explained. They are, I bee 
licve, more accurately applicable to Arabic idiom, than they are to 
the idiom of the Englifi or cf the Perfian language ; and as I am 
well aware that they were not neceflary in this work, fo, the 
errors into which they mav hive led me are unicluctantly {ubmite 
ted as a prey to fatiate the rapacious aj petite of critical (everity, 


I now return tothe moe imeediate fodject of this chapter, 


* In confidering the spzlicaiion of the oF ‘ to the purpofts 
of fpecch, there are three things which naturally demand the 
‘tention of the learner: f/?, the rules which determine the 
pofition of the wee in the flructure of a fentence ; fecondly, 
the rules which determine its occafional omiffion ; and, fiualiy, 


the rules which determine its concord with a given verb. Each 


of thefe points are Jilcutfed in the following rules. 


RULE FIRST. 


? e 
The <b flhouid be the firit word in every fentence ; and, 
in cafe of the occurrence of a fentence in which either of two 
fubfantive nouns might be the ers the firft of thefe nouns, 


will afflume that charaéter by the influence of its pefition in the 


¢ ° a np : 
firv€ture of the fentence. Examples: et; yn Sry AD 
; “ man 


( 193) 


oe } » 7 Qs e : 

«¢ man killed atvger;” 2-- Sir Ge “A tyger killed « 
man ;” &c. It is tobe cbferve., however, that the termination 
est 4 


p, will be almoft invariably inferted after the | Jy, 


in all ag of this nature: as Wiig fos 
ON wr (Ae a 


RULE SECOND. 
In pociy, cr in any kind of profe, if the abfence of this 
natural order Afhall not be the occafion of producing obfcurity, 


the ev’ may yet be ioferted any where, Examples: 


LU cS y ib iF; > *¢ Uncen by infanicy (the infanity 


«ot love, ) Hari perfifls in the pufuir of his miftrefs ;” 


e 0097 “of c ' ; 
<a) Z VoL Tio Like a beggar who defires to 
¢¢ poffcfs the treafures of Karoon.” I fhall not encumber the 

work by the inultiplication of examples of this nature; becaufe the 


Perfian language admits of the utmoft datinds: of Sencement 


that can be conceived or defired: as Paes g a mae bil 3 


ieee, (bs ov LG A ebb LEE TGs 


es 
Lb, tea ee a (6 &e. The natural order fhould, however, 


be invariably prelerved, unlefs there flall be fome -good reafon 
for (ctting it afide. | 
RULE THIRD. 

In a fentence which contains a relative pronoun, there will 
be, of neceflity, two verbs s and the fame antecedent may be 
the nominative to boths orthe accufative to both, orthe —3 sb 
to both ; or the nominative to the one and the accufative to the 
other; or vice verti; &c. &2. as already d-tailed in the chapter 
which treats of relative pronouns. With the nominative alone 
we have todo at prefent; and the sules which are applicable to 


it in this cafe, having already been detailed in that chapter, 
Ww need 


(174) 
need not be repeated in this place. In the following example 
from the poet ye the word 5/4, which is the acculative to 
the verb comprifed in the relative claufe, is the nominative 
to that which occurs in the predicate of the propofition. 


ry 0 


eo ae OSD @ 


7 O41 NIG 9 7, 2° Or ae e 
a rLsints DUR ri Us a) pose tyrel ln 5 ly 
‘© Whence comes the my ftery which the learned were unable to 
“ folve ; and how has it become known to vulgar minds ! 


RULE FOURTH. 


Or the condiions! fentence, that is to fay, of a fentenes 
comprifing a 4 wy or conditional member, and a i — which 
denotes the confequence flowing from the 4 pee, 1 fhall have 
occafion to treat more fully hereafter. In the mean time, it is 
enough to obferve, that it muft comprife of necellity two verbs 5 
and that the fame noun muy be at once the nominative to boin 
verbs, or the nominative to cither and the accufative to the other s 
&c. &c. Inthe following example, the noun ne ae happens 
to be the nominative to both verbs, and follows both in the fruaure 
of the fentence ; which mult bs confidered, however, as an un- 


ufual arrangement more adapted to poetry than it is to profe, 
,°¢9 7@ “ie ea 9 OF @s @ 46s 0 7204 
g99 wee ne a ae ees 1994 (ut vf 
‘* A fewer of garments, (a man who has a ‘pits by 
«¢ which he can earn his livelihood) if he goes into exile, will 


“* yet experience no hardfhip.” 
RULE FIFTH. 


Ir isa rule common to every language, that the jb or 
AGENT may be omitted on certain occafions 5 as for example, when 
we employ the verb in the paffive voice, without ftating or de- 
firing to ftate, or perhaps without knowing the name of the 


perfon by whofe agency the event which we contemplate was 
carried 


( 175 ) 


carried into effect. Example: VES is “ ZypE wae 
« killed ;° &c. tis wholly unneceffary to multiply examples of 
this nature; but the following is the principle on which the 
omiffion of the J in all fuch cafes, muft neceffasily de- 
pend. Fisft, Yt may happen that we do not know, or knowing, _ 
that we have no defire to communicate the name of the agent of 
a given verb ; and, in this cafe, the verb will be generally employ. 
ed in the paflive voice as already explained in the preceding exe 
ample, Or, fecondly, it may happen that there is fomething in» 
the fentence which we utter, or in the circumflances under 
which it is uttered, that will enable the hearer to determine the 
agent ; and, in this cafe, the verb may be alone employed in the 
aftive voice; a8 pJ- ** He is come,” in anfwer to the queftion 


° ’ 
pie (7 «Is Zype come?” &c, 


RULE SIXTH. 


Tux omiffion of the Jot in certain cafes, may yet de- 
pend on the particular idiom of a given tongue; and, in the Per- 
fian language, it will be accordingly, and perhaps invariably omit — 
ted, if the nominative fhall bethe AGENTS OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 
to whofe miniftry is committed the conduct ofall fublunary 
affairs, The examples of its omiffion in this cafe are numerous | 
beyond all calculation ; but one will be fufficient for every ufeful 


purpole. | 
P UDO 8S on, 703% ere 4g te pe &, e, 
ES Fre FPF wale FIA GU CUTS 


“ Tey (THE MINISTERS OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE) have barred 
‘* apainft me the read that leads to a fair and fpotlefs reputation 
‘© © you, who are offended at my backflidings, change, I pray 
s* you, the decrees of fate.””* 


RULE 


PLAT SEES EE TD OS OD CT Ee IE MSS EE PIO BA EE 28 TE EA I AIC 


I have already had occafion to remark that the Zavusps of Devorzts ate the contioual 
objeRs of the poetical enmity of Harsz and cf all the Soogses; and co them it is, that 
Haris 


(ee 


( 556 ) 


RULE SEVENTH. 
On, if the nominative to a given verb fhall bes ow - , Ae a 


thatis to fay, the word peotle, when that word is uid without 
an 


ND seam + ¢ 





Saviz has sddsefied she faucy vesfes quoted inthe text, Yiu adrit,”* he means to 
fay, ** the dcQrine of predettination, which is taught ia the text of the Koonsum i616 
* sud duce it nut fulluw as» confequesce of that DuArine, that however Gulal, however pul. 
* luted is the lite which J lead, ic mo be afcribed, not tu the voluntary «M@& of my 
*¢ owa fice choice, but to the sefi.ilefs influence of the Divins watt, which prederermined 
6 every adlion of my live. If he conduc of my life be fuch, therefore, arto fcandalize 
66 the hypocritiod fanétity of your profeflions, afcribe the «ct tois wue cule; aud 
«¢ change, I pray you, the d-crees of Providence, which is alike the author of ay vices, 
#6 anJ of the sictues which you have the prefumnption to artogae ta yourfdves.” Were 
she‘e the featiments of a MoowosmuDan infilel, dey would nut thaid in need of any come 
ment; but though I shink there is much seafon tu fulpect the urthuduxy cf certsin faire. 
Sorssrs, among the Osicaral na iuns, | have never been able cu confides the Suctees in any 
othes light than as a {cl uf the mo:l afdene fanatics in seligion, Their dutt-iney h wever, 
have, I believe, a ftrong sefemblance to thofe of Spinosa; ardilike Li, would ye.b-bly be 
found to lead direAly 10 Matesiulifmo, or perhaps to Aulsifin ifelf, if clofely examined by she 
cool and difctiminating judgment of a European seafones. Je is infi.icely beyond 
the powers uf my endesitanding to give a eonGient and eonnedted sccount of the 
dofirines of the Soorzes; yet fuch an account is by much the greseil de fideratun 
in Peshan literatuse. They cestainly offere their belief in she Kouraus ; yes the prine 
ciples which they profels have no syparcnt conGiflency with she dodisines coughs in that 
book. ‘Ihe pgity, according to them, feems to be the suthos of ail seligions, (a0 
indeed he is the ‘author of every thing elfe;) fom which it certainty follows asa 
corrollacy, that one seligis iv as good as another. As to the precepts taught in the 
Kooraun, though pesicdl in themfelves, they ase fuppofed by the Sccrsas to have a 
my tical feufe, wich lies much deeper than the literal meaning of the word. would feem 
to imply. A Zauusp may be defcribed as a pesfon who fellows the dictates of the 
Kooraun according to the obvious and literal acceptation of the wosds in which thefe 


diGstes. ase conveyed; and fuch a pesfon has been fligmatifed among the Socrcas 
70 9 @ 


by the term *) 40 J 4! A man who flims the furface of things, A Sooree 
? ° 
is equally bound to fulluow the precepts tau be in the Kouraun 3 bat then he is an 


O¢ 


@», 
° f v\, heh dal ‘ft h bottom ; and hss maunf.Clured 
ur’ | p he hae penetsated the myflery to the very bottom 5 


ich does not apparently retain a fingle feawure of the work 


a fytem of his own, wh 
The entive harmony between them will nevere 


with which it ie faid to coincide. 


thelele be eGrmed by a tive Scorss; and our inability to peiceive it, will furnith, ia 
2d @ 


his mind, s proof of the duluefs of our insellect , of what be wil tesm our (o a J 30 


hut aot of the errors of his own fyflem. It is neceffery to add that the Soursse 
permit themfclves to talk of wine and women with the aimott freedum ; (becarfe their 
concep'ions, they fay, cannot be otherwife expreffed than by she mens cf metaphor, 
ahac ie to. fry. of Sgures bossawed frum the objeis of fenfe;) hue not, ia my 


opinion, 





(177) 
an article; as ‘6 People fay,” * People think ;” &«. &e. the 
yerb will be put into the third perfon plural, and the nominative 
will then be wholly omitted, Example: Paes pack BPE “Te 
2 
has been faid ;”” pend Iris faid 5” NG oy Sent ey 
*¢ LooKMAUN was afked,”’ or They afked Looxmaun, of whom | 
he had learnt propriety of conduct :” &e. In fuch examples 
as thefe, we are mott commonly igncrant of the true nominative 
ro a given verb ; for the word pe:ple, when ufed without an are 
ticle, conveys no information which 15 not comprifed in the 
following verb. But though we are not ignorant of the nomi- 
native, it may yet be often elegantly omitted when the context 


(rill enable us to fupply se with eafe ; as in the following exam- 

saath c¢ s ; 

ple in which " Ln, a Sooree poet, has attacked, with their 
ee 

ovn weapons, the public teachers of the law of MooruMe 


MUD. 
a nee 


ovinton, to pradiife debsvchesy of sny k'nd. 1 do net mean to fay thar no Svorss hie 
ever committed vice; the affestion would be whoily incredii se ¢ bus merely to Mate 
ghar they are ® felt of fanstics who believe in the ssuh of eLeis own creed, notwithe 
francing the inresmixiuse of rouch abfurci-y a0 well 9s fub'imirys in which it aboanda, 
Of the tendency of their creed (if it has any tendency) 60 the atheittical fy tem of the 
celebs sted Srs#oras ie ie very poflible that they may not be aware. The duttsine of 
predettivesion feems to have coufounted all their facuities ; and among the tindoos, 
who ars fisppefed to have heen the fill inventors of the Soorse fyitem, (the {yftem alfa 
of Puato accorcing tv the «pinion of Oriental writcss) it may have been the refult of a 
geste to reconcile this Juticine of predeftination wiih the received opinions of che goodnefs 

Coorsse I believe, and certainly according 


cf Gop. Gods however, according to the ¢ 


to fume Criental wsiters, is hirafelf a neceflary agent; and the asttsibutes of feverity 


and of mercy, of love, and of wrath, &c. are deemed to b: mere haman paffions, which 
can have no exiflence in his mivd. | 
hit relates to the oppofite d:ttines of cipenty and wecsseltT ye 


The qreftion ¢ 
is, probably of @ nature too high to be fuccefsfully canvaffed by the seafoning powers 


of any order of creaced beings. 
Others apart fat ons Lill vecic’d, a 
In thoughts more elevate; and ceafuned high, 
Of Providence, fore knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, fore knowledge sbfolete 5 
And found no end is avandering moxes left a 
e Eaftern world might 


I believe, however, that a view of the face of fociety in th 
farnith many ftrong argaments againit she sdoption of the doftrine of mac uesit® a9 8 popslas 


exeed smony she nations of she earth. s 


Xx xe 


a eae 


6 of, 02 4 se, Se 
wale tat keene de WIP UB/ ny plod 
a6e4e 6 0, %,4 Sts aso 
13, 2'F pedo, int gste tt 


© Panavise they tell us (that is, lea yt or public 
« seachers of the Law tellus) is a delightful abode s it abounds 
«« jn pure wines and there, alfo, are the large eyed Houras diftined 
«to blefs usin their happy embraces. If I then have chofen 
«« my beloved, and have not abftained from the pleafures of wine, 
«s where, I afk, is the harm in doing that now, which at the 


*¢ Jaft is to be done ?”’ 
RULE EIGHTH. 


Ip the nominative or agent to a given verb fhall be of the 
sational fpecies, and of the plural HUME. the vere mutt be alfo 


put into ~ nie exemple’ hes OD L «| My friends . 


are gone 5" oie ty! y oe ‘© And have left me in forrow 3” 


&e. The pened to this rule are of rare occurrence, and 
are never to ba found Except in re Example from 


Hauriz: sk Ey cone oor. i pigin ** O thou 
companion of my heart whofe friends are wholly forgotten 


by thee!” kc. 
RULE NINTH. 


Jy there fhall be two or more nominatives to a given verb, 
connected together by copulative conjunctions, the verb muft 
be put into the plural number, if. ed nouns fhall be the names 


of rational beings. | Exumpes ye a po 3 « Zyps and 
AMR Came ;° pe) baa Buxr and Knanip went away 5” 
&c. If the nouns thus conne&ted together, fhall be of various 
perfons, the verb will affume the firft perfon before the 
fecond; and the eon: perfon before the third. Exam- 


00708 


ples han nb 2sn 9 2G Ais Sake “It is neceffary 


‘s that 


( 179 ) 
¢« that you and the people of your kingdom fhould quickly go,” 
&c. There are few exceptions to this sules that is to fay, 
there are few of the cafes ftated in it, in which the verb will not 
affume the plural numbers and thefe are chiefly or entirely to be 
found among the poets. a 


EXAMPLE. 


sy Guid Ge A sie ALG al pet 
RULE TENTH. 

Ir the agent, being the name of a rational being, thall 

be multiplied by the aid of a noun of number, the verb 

will be generally put into the plural numbers. Example 


“ ha ee Wit Airs, e) “ Ten. ftrong men could 
not have bent his bow.” The exceptions to this rule are pretty 
numerous, and more efpecially in the cafe of the fubltantive verb ; 
but the nominative, in this cafe,will be the pa, not the —, ( ; 
becaufe the propofition will confift of three terms. The verb = 
has, however, a double fenfe ; and if it beufed as a perfect verb 
in the tollowing example, the nominative will then be the ti 
or agent. 
oi pes ea ey pe ney, ” 

“ You are ftill in the bloffom and already you have, (or there 

exift for you,) a hundred lovers.” 


RULE ELEVENTH. 


Ivy the agent fhall bea collective noun denoting a collection 
or multitude of rational beings, the verb will generally retain the 
fingular 5 but the plucal number may yet be affumed according 


to the option of every Speaker. Example: 4, egy ty gh or 


oy ir oor The multitude fay ;" &c. 
| RULE 
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RULE TWELFTH. 

i? the sgent thall be the name of a rational being following 
the word A, al], or any of its fynonimes, it will itfelf moft 
commonly retain the fingular number, but the verb will gene. 
tally affume the plural. Example: * x] ae a “+ All 
the p.ople came ;” &c, But a“ word 7 is fometimes, though 
rarely, ufed in the fenfe of ys every 3 and, in this cafe, the verb 
will retain the iingular number, 


EXAMPLE. 


20 8H esae os tt @ he ry , 

p77 sap Ke Cn mM ja pe 

bib 

“ Eveny man complains of his unfortunate condition in 

* this age of human mifery, yet each day brings with it fume 
new evil to be added to thofe of the preceding day.” 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 


{r the agent fhall be the name of a rational being following 
the werd a every, or any of its fy nonimes, the verb will generally 
retain the fingular number. Example: Ue Os ELA 
Return good for evil; ” literally, + “Give fugar to him who 
as « pelts you with ftones.” But the word 7 or CA is fomee 
times, though rarely, ufed in the fenfe of ,_& all, and in this 
cafe the verb will affume the plural number. 


EXAMPLE. 


e 9 ? f°; a ae) osee rn a 2 se an 

p77 aC; S348 Kt Some? y ytlz Cw egal 
Axi have quitted the circle of the alfembly ; and I alone, 

as accompanied by the idea of you which never leaves me, remain 


** immoveable in perplexity and grief.” 
. RULE 





( 18: ) 


RULE FOURTEENTH. 


Ir the agent fhall be the name of a raticnal being, connefed 
with other nouns by the intervention of the particle (| with, 
or by the intervention of any fimilar particle, the verb will 

F h G ' { ; | sot 3 ] 7 80 
retain the fingular number. Eximole: i Lay“ Zype 
came with Ama ;” &e, In modern ed the verb, in this 
cafe, is frequensly found to affume the plural number; but I 
conceive this form of conftruction to be infulliciently eftablith- 
ed by unexceprionibdie authority; and it is therefore inelegant 


in all probabilty. 
EXAMPLE. 
ef? ea 2000 @ cae 90 


‘9 
bs}, ~. y} 
“ THe jucdce with his people returned home after having 


‘© out this man to death.” 


RULE FIFTEENTH. 


Tre laft feven rules regard the concord, in point of number, 
between a given verb and an acent which denotes the name of 
arattoual being, Ifthe agent fhall denote the name of an anima! 
not rational, thefe rules will be ftill applicable with diminifhed 
forces; that is to fav, the numb:r of exceptions to each rule 
will be confiderahly augmented, Perhaps, in fome cafes, the 


exceptions may be equally numerous with the examples which cor- 
Md aa 7 70 0 
roborate the application of tire raise, Examples: 0 tl hI. 


3 
> en 


very rarely x71 | © The hortes are coms ;” 45 I 


4 
070 


t 
‘i pe » rarely 733 4 , Se 4 "The horfes and cattle arrived ;” 
° or) ra o 7 @S of 
ae wen ly 9 OF a wrh99 ‘‘ Two horfes are come,’ 


ar en? e eon Ai Aig 


(equatly accurate;) jae ee ‘o* ,, Yarely y Na a ot 
Yy ‘* A flock 


( 82 ). 


*! A flock of fheep or goats are come" iT Bot of —% 
e¢ All the calle ase arrived,” (equally accurate 3) » Aer” yr 


rarely ww sn e, y, —- ‘¢ Every bird,” or * All the birds flew 


0 BO 7 


away ;” be LW, very feldom ead. t oF" The cow 


is come sash hercalf; &c. 


RULE SIXTEENTH. 


Ir the agent fhall be the name of an inanimate obje€ in the 
plural number, and more efpecially, if it fhall affume the ani- 
mate form of the plural in «y!, the verb may affume the plu- 
ral number. The fingular number witl yet be moft commonly 
retained ia this cafe; and more efpecially if the noun fhall affume 


the plural in {, or , form of the Arabic plural. Examples; 
= ey y) gles or ale Y | pee ** The trees have blof. 


fomed Ae she Toes us Gi or in the words of Jameze, 
on - sx vA, ef 6 The Howets of the garden have paffed 
away 3" 4 “y WF, 2 L, Soy “ Ane) ** The joyful tidings have 
been received that the {eafon of grief (literally the days of grief) 
will pafs away 3” &c. | 


RULE SEVENTEENTH. 


_ Iv the agent, being the name of an inanimate objeét, fhall 
be conneéted with others by the intervention of copulatives 
conjun@iions, the verb may affume either number but the 
Gingular number ba, be Benerally setained. Examples ; 


lary buts Jraab » yee Your peau has deprived my 


foul of reft;” 1» shes si fs te Its tulip and 
hyacinths have sefumed their verdure.” The fame sule is 
applicable, when the agent of the verb fhall happen to pe 
ao by means of a noun of number. Examples. 3 


eg ae 


oe it Cr a aes not "! or in the language of Saupgeg, 


wm"! 
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¢ (8 ? r) 
0 Shi if af ~~ 99 son! *«Thefe two things have cied me 
to fin é&c. And in every other cafe but thofe ftated in this 


and the preceeding rule, the fingular number will be almoft in- 
variably retained after an agent denoting the name of an inanie 


mate object. 
RULE EIGHTEENTH. 


THe word ust and other words of the fame nature, when 
followed by a given fubftantive neue: will form an attribute ap- 


plicable to rational yee sas i ht ‘* The pious "Lie Jt 1 


66 The pure ;” ene os 9 OM 66 The great, noble, fortunate ; &&c. 


"This word, when fo ufed, generally requires the verb to be in 
the plural number: as ae Ng ope if pce Jt! ‘6 The pious fay 5” 
&c. " 


CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE nothing more to remark on the nature and application of — 
the J, b to the pUrpores < of p MpeecHs This noun is very nearly 
connected with the j, oe , and the rules of concord which I 
have applied to either, are no doubt equally applicable to both. 
Their infertion under both heads is indeed diftinguifhed by no- 
thing but the difference of arrangement, or the additional infor. 
mation which, under the laft head, farther reflexion has enabled 


me to fupply. 


Tne following obfervation fhould be made fomewhere, and 
may be as well inferted here as any where elfe; though it is 
equally applicable to every part of this book. An opinion is 
generally entertained that Grammar fhould be feldom or never 
indebted for an example to the language of the poets; becaufe the 
Janguage of poetry differs, in every country, from that of profe. 
I believe the difference between them to be very inconfiderable, and 


to coon chiefly in the inverted arrangement of words which 
takes 
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takes place in poetry 3 a fubject of little or no importance in the 
Perfian Language, Forexample: The rules of concord which are 
applicable to profe are unqucftionably applicable to poetry alfo; 
as well in the Perfian, as in every other tongue. I conceive, 
therefore, that Grammar may be very reafonably indebted for its 
examples to the language of the Pocts, and [have according!y not 
ferupled to have recourfe to their authority on every occafion. 
Exunples dracn from the Poets have this advantage, that 
the meafure of the verfe generally prevents the podlbility 

diputing thir accuracy, which might be eafily difputed 
if they were felechd from the writings of an author. in profe, 
‘Thus the cxcature cf the following verfe neccffurily requires 


ad 
that the word 2 fhould preferve the fingular number 


pies i ee is, 3, Fe) <a; whereas it would be doubrfu}, 


if the fame e Jarcflions hid occurred in profe, whether the fire 


gular had not keen crroneoufly fubiituted by ths tranfcriber for 


the plural nury’ r, 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


se? one d i : ¢ Sane 
wie Ly and sr 
td 


NOMINATIVE TO A VERB INTIIE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Tne nominative to a verb in the paffive voice is invariably the 
fame noun which forms the accufative or obje& to the tranfitive 
verb; and hence it is cues to the Arabian Grammarians by the 


term eg vp Sy, ws J mers » that is to fay, ** The objet to 
a veth of which the agent is not expreficd.” The agent how- 


ever may doubticfs be accurately expreffed, as when we affirm 
that ‘© James was besten by Jonn;” &c, but the agent, which 
is the nominative to the adctive verb, will never be the nominative | 


“to the paffive verb; and this is probably all that is meant by the 
| Arabian 
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Arabian Grammarians, though it is alfo true that the agent feldom 
accompanics an Arabic or a Perfian verb in the pave: vie Bhe 
siominative to a paffive verb is fometimes termed j— " f. er fe 
«* The fubllicute of the a.ent;” becaufe the grammatical cha 


racer of both is exadlly the fume: that is to fay, the one is the 
nominative to an ative verb, as the other is the nominative to a 


p-tlive verb. When we affirm tos example, that * James 
Joveth Junn,” it is clear that Joun, the object of the active verb, 
will become the nominative to the paflive verb; as ** Joun is 
loved by James,” and other examples of the fame nature. ae 


But certain verbs, in every Janguage, require to be followed 
by two or mere ul j és, as when we affirm that ** James prefented — 


a hosfe to Jousx 5” and in this cafe, it will depend on the idiom 
of a piven let: uage, which of thefe nouns fhall be the nominative 
to the verb in the paffive voice. The idiom of the Arabic Language 
neceffarily requires that the fecond objeft of the tranfitive verb 


9Ae 


fhall be invariably felected for that purpofe; asl 3 $45 mids “thet 


46750 %s 


«* Zy ve prefented a horfe to Bukr;” wes A, (5b? | ‘* BuKR was 


prefented witha horfe ;” &c. The idiom of the Perfian Language 
neceffarily requises the {election of the firk objet iin every ex- 


, i ie A 
ample of this nature; as ee, x wig uo ** Zy De prefented 


70 ap 


a horfe to Buxr;”” ry, ‘ we - ae ‘A harfe was prefented 
to Buxr ;” &c. And the idiom of the Englith Language admits 
the felection of either noun; fince it feems to be a matter of no 
importance whether we fay that ‘ The horfe was prefented to 
Zype;” or that ** Zype was prefented with the horfe.” ~ 


Ir may be inferred therefore that the firft objed of every tran 
fitive verb, whether that obje& thall be a fimple fubfantive noun 
or the feiife of a fentence, (for many verbs are obvioufly tranfitive 
to the fenfe of a fentence) will be invariably felccted, inthe Pere 
fian Larguage, to form the nominative to a verb in the paffive 

Zz voice, 
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voice. And Lence it follows that the fextence fullowing the par. 


ticle [ Thar, will be afflumed as the nominative to the pallive verb 


in the following and other examples of the fame nature: 


iWeb, ig . DAG Las Ke veuee ordered Bukrto petionm 


-12 a: rh 


the duties of fervice 3" wits “7 ob A Sn oye Bl 

“ Orders were given to Bukr that he fhould perform the sues 
of fervice,’” of * The performance of tliefe duties was impofed 
upon Buxr."—* The idiom of the Englith Language ge- 
nerally leads us, in this cafe, to affume the word Buxr 
as the nominative to the verb in the paffive voice: ** BuKR was 
ordered to perform the duties of fervice ;”” a mode of conftruction 
which is altogether inadmiffible in the Perfian Tongue. 


Wuan we affirm that ** Zype knew, found, thought, or belizued, 
Amz to be wile or virtuous,” &c. there are two modes in which 
the fentiment may be accurately expreffed.in the Perfian Language, 
whether by the aid of an active or a pallive verb, Fir/t, it may be 
expreffed by having rccourle toa fentence following the particle 
£ That ; and this mode e enka is the moft common; as 


oe | C ! ape, ot 5 vis ‘© Zype knew Amr to be wife ;” 


an Uy ype ln, 5 ** Ie became known that Amr 
is wife ;” or, fecondly, the ‘Mufler or the Hafile Mufder may 
be accurately employed in this cafe; a mode of conftruction which 
is much Iefs conymon than the former among the writers of Perfia, 





© Ie isto be obferved shat the particle Lf That, when prefixed to the tenfes of a given 
verb, has the eff-& of converting thofe tenfee into the fenfe of the infinitive ot the Hafl/é 
Miu‘der 3 shat is to fay, into the fenfe of the infinitive or its correfponding fubMantive noun, 
For whether we fay, ** Ie was sequefted of Buca that be foould perform a given duty,” 
or © The performance of a given duty was sequefted of Buxa,’* or ‘ Jt was sequefted 
of Buca (Buge woe sequelted) to perform a given duty,” it is obvious that the fenfe is 
the fame in every cafe. And hence it may be inferred that the regimen of a givea fentence 
following che particle cf That, is precifely the fame with the regimen of a fimple fub- 
flantive noun; of, in other words, that either is fufceptible of the fame grammatical chae 
saters which are applicable to the other, fince either may be the agent or the objet of a 
piven verb; &c. &c. 


Examples: 


ne leet Ts hal el, en ee de sad Nt! pee ee df OM a lk 
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Examples: = ) ape g U's - pe * Zype knew. the wifion 


of Amr;” Roe ry pF ae Cts y “* The wifdom of Aur 
became known;” &c. It fhould be obferved that though the 
idiom of the Englifh Language admits the aflumption of Amp as 
the nominative to the verb in the paflive voice, ** AR was known 
to be wile;” the fame form of conftruftion is wholly inadmifiible 


in the Perfian Tongue. 


Ir fometimes happens that either of two nouns may be inuiffe. 
sently afflumed as the firft (the other being the fccond) obje& of a 
tranfitive verb; as when we allirm that ‘* The minitler appuintcd a 
certain perfon toa given office,” or ** that he appointed, that is to fay 
gave, the office to a certain perfon.” Both thefe forms of (pecch 
are indifcriminately employed in the Perfian Language; though 
it is more refpectful perhaps, in {peakiag of an officer of fate, to 
fay that an office was appointed or given to him, than it would be to 
fay that ** he wasappointed toa given office.” In this cafe, the oflice 
or the perfon may indifferently become the nominative to the verb 


ae 
a7 ¢ a 7 


in the paffive voice. Examples: Ps Zt ~ oe roy os ‘ 
‘““Zype appointed Buxr to the office of ambaffador;” 
ad oA a os j pace J Vine 92 » 5 “* ZYDE appointed or gave 
the office of ambaffador to Bux ;” sas poe MAG £ 
‘* Bukek was ba saan to the office of ambaifador ;” 


er ard 


Pe; SB ee ere Ge cs ‘¢ The office of ambafTae 


dor was appointed or given to ‘Buxr;” &, Among the later 
Perfian writers, fome examples may be obferved of the retention, 
after the nominative to a verb in the paffive voice, of that pree 
pofition or termination which marks the object of the tranfitive 


@7 


verbs as Mi, Be Me a ee ** ZYDE was 
appointed to the office of ambaffador.” But this mode of conftruc- 


tion is of rare occurrence, and it feems to me that of the termina- 


tion 


? 


( 188 ) 


7 @08 . e @,/’ 2 
tion |, (1, 23)» or the prepofition , ( 2 WS, ) » the one‘or the 
other fhould be omitted as erroneous*. 


Tue yea) or aGENT feldom accompanies a Perfian 

verb in the paflive voice; or, ifit thould be expreffed, it will 
generally require the intervention of a fubftantiye moun be- 
tween itfclf and the prepofition with which it is conneétcd. 
We cannot, for example, fay in the Periian Language that “*Zype 


o@e ae 


was killed by Amn; for the words , 2, 7 | pala 
weuld be abfolute nonfenfe: but we may sani fay 


eT, Poesia) «© ZyDE was killed by the hand of 


a” 


Aur; A rb Siac “Zype was killed by the 


@¢ 
{word of AMR 3” becaufe the required fubfiantive noun ( =~, 


a,” 


or + ) intervenes here between the agent and the prce 


pofition with which it is connected, 





* In the following eeu aoe from - Bal. ue Dawes believe the infertion of the tere 


ib 
Ca a, ( \; A heb) may he accounted for, on the fuppufition 


that the word teh fullowed = the selative claufe of the fentence, forms the accufa- 


termination | y afier 


tive os cbjett of the verb . 15 . Inthis cafe, the fenfe of the fentence will sun 


thus: ** Bs Nuzeen perceiving that hes curiofity wap excited to the attermoft, and (per. 
ceiving alf.) the objet which he had in view, (sbat it) was leavened of accomplifocd, cunningly 
seprefented,”” &c. ‘The words perceiving the object that ic was accomplithed,” mean 
merely, “perceiving that the objet was accomplithed;” aud this form of conftru@tion is of 
commun occurrence in the Pesfian Language. If this explanation fhall not be admitted, is 
mutt, I fuppofe, be inferred that the word Vk is the nominative to the verb 


- @ 


ae was leavened of accemplifoed, in the paffive voice ; in which cafe, the termi- 
pation J y had better have been omitted in my opinion, But no well informed native 
will admie that there is here any inaccuracy in the ivfertion of that termination, and I do . 
pot know that we have any right to dogmatife on the fubje&t. The following is the exe 


ample co which I allude ;— 


of a @r 9 @ « OF @ 4,© 


yr "9A, EEO NER Alor vb Us, 


CD 64 4 ne 
| Soe CI PR SLES Sins F hf A 
a 
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Tne rules that regard the pofition or the omiflion of the j= i 


as well as its concord with a given verb, are equally applicabie 


3 ser P%o = Snsn- 
tothe (Ur, b cJoad-s and need not therefore be repeated 
. e 


_in this place, I now proceed to detail the rules that relate to the 


Y agate 


B 
-U yuu OF PROPER OBJECT OF A TRANSITIVE VERB. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH, 


SECTION F.RST. 


Y asa, 
” ry) gv 


@ 


OR 


OBYECT OF AN ACTIVE AND TRANSITIVE VERB. 


9 -an0 
Tne aye has been defined, by the Arabian Grammarians, 


to be that noun to which a verb is tranfitive 3 or that noun w' ich 
fuffcrs the ation of a tranfitive verb, Now a verb may be trane 
fitive in its own sights ag when we fay of Zyps, that ** H- hath 
beaten Buxr 3” or, being naturally intranfitive, i¢ may yet bee 
come tranfitive by the means of certain prepofitions ; as ** The 
hevnds run dows the hare ;” “ The birds few through (or pierced) 
the air; and other examples of the fame nature, IF the reader 
fhould be of opinion that the verbs here noticed are xof rendered 
tranfiive to the following fubftantive nouns, by means cf the 
prepofitions with which they are conneed, I fhall be well dif- 
peled to ‘concede the point in difpute between us3 fir/?, becaule 
I am not abfolutely certain of the accuracy of the propofition 
here flated; and, j/econdly, becaufe I with to confider, in this 
chapter, the ol jets of thofe verbs only, which are admitted to 
be tranfitive in their own right. For there is not, perhaps, a 
fingle verb of the tranfitive or intranfitive clafs, which docs not 
require to be connected with various fubftantive nouns by means 
of the inte: vention of certain prepofitions ; as when we affirm of 

Aaa an 
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an individual that “ He flepe in his bed laft night,” that is to fay, 
during laft night; or that ** He arrived af the end of his journey 
this morning 5” that is to fay, in the morning; &c. &c. And 
as it would be abfurd to affirm that the intranfitive verbs here 
noticed are tranfitive to any, or to a// the fubftantive nouns by which ° 
they are followed ; fo it will be convenient at leaft, though not per- 
haps unexceptionably accurate, to confider intranfitive verbs as 


having no right to affume a tranfitive character on apy occafion. 


THE term Uae has been indifftrently applied, by the Ara 
bian Grammarians, to moft of the fubftuntive nouns of every 
kind that may happen to be conne&ed with a given verb, whether 
tranfitive or otherwife 5 and the various {pecics of nouns to which 


- this term is deemed to be applicable, have been recognifed by 
4 ¥ en, 

them to amount to the number of five; namely, fir, the ” J av 
OA, a ‘ 

or OnjJECT OF A ea, VERB3 as ln js oy 


wI0, 


flruck Zyve; 3" Secondl ithe GL J: are OLUNIVERSAL OBJECT, 


which is fuppofed to be cemmon to all verbs in the Arabic Lan- 
oo; I a, 
guage without ee as ( = 5 1 beat (or gave) a 
ae a 


beating 3” thirdly, the me a, gaze or that noun which denotes 


the nume of A GIVEN TIME Or A GIVEN PESCE in which the ation 


aon 4 


of a verb is aes to occur ; is pve LI travelled due 
ring a month ; ee ; NG amet l medowad 2a the houfe ;” fourthly, 


é Qe 500 
the J Us or that noun which a the Cause of the 
e sD ase 
ation of a given verb ; as bc -; ‘e ** J beat him for the pure 


pofe of corre&ion,” or ** in order to correct him,” and, Jnally, 


se Y ase 
thie —v: wear oor that noun ates follows the particle , 
oe? #4 
fignifiying sith; as i. 39 Cie a Icume with ZypE;” &c.* 


af 


In moft of thefe examples fihough: not in them all) the Uv 





Yes as P wo 


“The J ve occurs not unfrequenily in the Perfian Language; 3% C heb y 


U «Ihave reprefented this fur your infurmation 5” &c, 


phn Ut 7 oo 


( 19) 
js conneéted with its proper vesb, not by the intervention of pree 
politions, but by the means of cale 3 that is to fay, by putting 
she nouns to which that term 1s applicable into the objcétive calc. 
"9 this caule Lam dilpoted co afcribe the fact which I have juft 
now ftated ; namely, thac the Arabian Gsammurians hive detcr- 
mioed the term Jerk or * objet of the verb,” to be appli- 


cable to tess all. 


In the Pcrfan Language I propofe to comprife under the te.m 
Jonie sfift the n Jou ot © OBJECT OF A TRANSITIVE VEKB,- 
which forn:s the fubject of the prefent fe€tion of this chapter ; and, 
fecondly, the pees or Univensar osyecr,” which will 


be the fubject of difcuflion in another feGtion, Mofcof the other 
nouns to which | have ddverted may be claffed promifcuouily 


@ 


under the general tern ' 04, or nouns connecled with the verb 5 


und as the iJiemof the Perfian Language generally sequires 
that this connexion fhould be eftablifhed by means of prepofiti- 
ons, fothe fnfé of thofe prepofitions will fufliciently determine 
the nature of the relation thac may exift between them. Ic 


follows therefore that the confideration of the ue muy be ale 
together omitted in this part of the work; fis, becaule the mae 
ture of the relation exifling between them and a given verb mult 
be neceffarily determined by the fenfe of the prepofitioa that inay 
happen to be employed on a given occafion ; and, fecondly, be- 
caufe the fenfe of all the prepofitsons will be fully confidcred here- 
after when we fhall have occafion to treat of Pesfian Particles. 
The U UG, the ee and the § i. will, however, be confidered 
by themfelves, | 


Tux obje& of a tranfitive verb may be generally known to be 
that noun which is defcribed by the paflive participle of the fame 
verb 3 as when we affirm that ** Zype beateth Buxr ;” in which 

‘cafe Buxr is defcribed by the participle Beaten ; that is to fay, 
lie 


| ( 192 ) 
he is the perfon beaten by Zyve. We mutt be careful how- 
ever to add no prepofition or other word to the paffive participle 
of the tranfitive verb; becaufe it will often, in that cafe, be- 
4s that is.to fay, to other nouns 
befides that noun to which the verb is tranfitive in the aétive 
voice. If it be aflirmed, for example, that “ Zy pe prefinted 
(or gave) a horfe to Bure 3? the horle is charly she sbirg grven; 
and confequenily the objeét of the tranfitive verb, Buixr is the 
perfou fo whom (it is) grucn; and he is merely the ae, or noun 


conne@ed with the verb ; and not the true object of the verb, i9 


co.ne applicable to the ig 


the fenfe in which the term *° oijecn” is now wled, 


Iw the Perfian Language, the obj Q of a tranfitive vero is 
oftcn followed by the termination I 4; but that termination is 
alfe employed for other purpefes 5 and its infertion for the pure 
pole here fated, narely, that of meshing the ot ject of a tran fie 
tive verb, is by no means recefiary, or cyen admiffitly, on every 
vec fion. ‘The following are all the sules regarding the pefition, 
ornitlion crinfertion of the termination 1,, which J have been 


able to collkG& in the Perfian Language, 


RULE FIRST. 


Wien the object of a tranfitive verb fhall not be followed by 
an adjective, or by a fubitantive noun with which it is ccn- 
neéted, the termination j, , if it fhall be exprcffed, will nee 
ccffarily follow the obje&t of the tranfitive verb. Examples 

0 ¢@ « &@ . 
pm? Vy) thee’? “I faw fuch a man;”” $c. 

RULE SECOND. 


Ir the objc& of the tranfitive verb fhall be followed by an ad- 
jective, or by one or more fubftantive nouns with which it is con, 
netted, the termination 1, will generally follow thefe words. 


ee 4 06 %& 6 ae 
Example: ae Utne? pe, x, Vfaw Zyve, the fon of 
fuck 
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fucha man.” Batin poe'sy, | if the meafure of the verfe require it, the 
termination §, will fometimes (though very rarely) occur between 
a fubfastive and the following adjcélive noun ; or between one fub- 


Nantive and another with which, as an attributive, it ae happen to 


be conneéted. Exampl-s ‘ eg a i 49 $e, | = i, eo 


for pee, tn? he a 1) Jy os, ¢ She (Fortune) 


feparates the friends that are near to eae) other.” It is to be ob- 
ferved, however, that the word je "is fomstim-s adverbially 
ufed to fignify in Conflantly, or Always; and if it be here — 
fo ufed, the fenfe of the paflag: will and as follows: ** She 


see conitan:ly fepasates mu! cu. friends.” Or the word 


be . may be the J to which yi 3is the U pg hyis 
eaine to the explanation of thofe terms, inferted in a fub- 
fequent chapter of this work. In either of thefe cafes, the 
ex:mple in queftion will be infufficient to cfabhth the propofi- 
tion alvanced in the rules name/y, that the pasticle |, is fome- 
times inferted between a given fubftantive and the following ad- | 
jrQive noun. And in truth I have fore doubts with regard to the 
| accuracy of this propofition, of which, to fay the Izaft, the exam- 
ie are of ve ry rare occurrence in the Peifian Language. OF the 
occurrence of the particle J: between the Uk andthe fol- 
ee fibfantive noun — which it is connected by the intere 


a2 


‘vention of the vowel ts oy a it would be eafy to sake an 
| “example, fuch as. pa? 3 pepe ye y) ; for rs, rere 
"6 | faw Zypve the fon of fuch a perfon 3” but the introdu€tion 


at j, between ae and =, is inadmiffible in my opinion, 
becaufe I do not believe that it éan be fupported by a fingle 


authority of claffical eminence. 


RULE TEER Ds 


Ir the , J ae fhall be one of a given tribe or , multitude oc 


cursing before and after the prepofition 51, the termination 1) 
Bbb may 
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may then be accurately inferted after thg “ ite which oc-: 
curs before that prepofition ; or after the generic name of fuch 
multitude which will be found to follow that prepofition, The 
ancient writers of Perfia, in every refpe& fupcerior for elegance, 
pusity and fimplicity of Ryle, to thofe who have written in mo- 
dern times, have generally inferted the termination { 4 imme- 
diately after the “, J aes Example: re sin’ ie ‘ag 
faw one of the learned.” And the modern writers commonly 
infert that termination after the generic noun that may happen 
to follow the prepofition 51. Example: carl tee ans 


t* I faw one of the learned ;”” &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Iv the “ ee fhall be followed by a parenthetical fene 
tence occurring between it and the tranfitive verb with which 
it is connedted, an ancient writer will generally infert the 
termination |, immediately after the , Jee. Example: 


@ 
eee ied 


doe PT ee ae ee s “ They faw Yuzeep (the curfe 
of Gop be upon him) in a dream.” And in the writings of 
modern authors, the termination {, will generally follcw the pa- 


senthetical fentence. Example: nan! i, ” tml i - 
«T faw Ares (may Gop be fatisficd with him) in a 


dream.” 


RULE FIFTH. 


0 ae od a *. e e 
Ir the , Uoav fhall be a <" pee or Coxjunélive 


Pronoun, the infertion of {4 i be wholly inadmiffible on 
every occafion. _Eaimplsss 0 i pans «© Zype beat me;” 
ase 


934 Urtund “«¢ Buke guided thee,” or ** Buxr was thy 
guide ;” &c, 


RULE 
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RULE SIXTH. 
Sense, "a3 © bd 
ty the (Jone hall be a joi Ae or Disjuntlive 
Pronoun, the termination |, “_ < invariably infested. = 


every occafion. Examples: 5,5 af yi ** He brought me ;” 9 ai e 
« He beat ther ;” &c. The fame rule is applicable to the 


proroun eo » as well as to the demonftrative nouns, and 


to the word v i. when thefe words (occurring in a fen- 
tence as the , ny) we) fhall be unaccompanied ‘by common 
fubftantive nouns. ae i; ly - * He killed himfelf; 7 


2° 70 
¢ Lal. ee 
(*3 9 Vf ee I faw that ;’ ;° ras —_— a on ‘| purchafed this ;” 3 


0? ad “UF 


4 


sno FI, ‘yp “€ I carried fi:ch a perfon to my hoafe,” S&ec. 
But if “a fhall happen to be followed by the common fuodftan. 


tive nouns, as it ; uw ;&c. the infertion er 


omiffion of the termination } , will then depend on the rules (about 
to be detailed) which ase applicable to common fubftantive 


rouns,. 


RULE SEVENTH. 


9 nbn « | 
Iv the , (J ay fhall be a common fubftantive noun, the 
termination | 4 will be generally inferted,. whenever the agent 
and the object of the verb aoe both be the names of rational 


beings. peels: oT ¢ ar co ‘© Zype killed Buxer;” 
) (i 2 v1 rhs es ; * Zype fent fomebody to me;”” dc. 


RULE EIGHTH. 
Ir the agent and the obje& of a given verb fhall happen to be 


the names of animals not pationaly ane termination fy will be 
generally inferted. Example: py ym, j WS 4; ae SF (i “A 
wolf tore a lamb ;” &c, " | 


RULE 
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RULE NINTH. 


Ir the agent and the obje& of a given verb fhall belong to the 
clafs of inanimated ine the termination { , willbe generally 


inferted, Examples: Pe fsa hbk 3 eo, WA, 
** The ardour of my atiecoment tee defire to fee you) has ex. 
haufted my patience ;” 3 ner, es tied ‘* Love has Tee 


duced reafon to madnefe;” &c, 


RULE TENTH. 


Or the agent and the objed of a given verb, either may be 
the name of a sational being, and the other may be the name of 


an animal not rational. In this cafe the termination ly will 
be generally inferted, if the verb hall denote an ation of fuch 


a nature as may Poflibly proceed from either noun. Examples: 
ree Jb pi 3 Zype killed the tyger ;” ge, 
« The tyger killed Zype ;” &c. 


RULE ELEVENTH. 


Ir the agent of the verb fhall not belong to the clafs of 
animated beings, the termination |, will be generally infert= 
ed whenever the ae fhall ee the name of an animal. 


Examples: ie a3 30x 3 iy, 1 ae LL cares deftroyed 
ZYDE; 1 SY ro ur b« The itch killed the hosfe 3” &c. 


RULE TWELFTH. 


_ In the cafe of a verb denoting an ation peculiar to rational 
beings, as purchafe or fale; the termination |, will be generally 
omitted if the object fhall be the name of an animal not ratio- 
nal; or of a flave, who forms like fuch animals, a part of the 
property of his matter, Examples: r ye aed —_ Y ae “T 

boughe 
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- 02 aes 


bought fuch a {lave 3” eee, 17 = pas ‘“ Zype fold his 
borfe;” &c. ‘The infertion, however, ‘of the termination |), 


will be generally (and perhaps invariably) optional in this cafe, 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 


Ir the agent of the verb fhall belong to the clafs of animated 
beings, the termination | 2 will be very gencrally omitted when 
the object thall not be the name of an animal. The examples of 
the operation of this rule are very numerous; the exceptions are. 
comparatively {peaking of rare occurrence and the infcrtion 
of the termination }, will clearly appear to be very luelegant, 
perhaps inaccurate, in moft, or at lcaft in many cafes. Though 
that termination fhoutd be omitted, it is here inferted, after 
each cxample, between parenthefes; in order to thew, by the 
elle&t of contrat, the impreffion refulting from its omiffion 
or utterance on a praétifed ear. Generally freaking (though 
not certainly in evesy cafe) it cannot be uttered withe..t 
exciting in the mind of a Perfian fcholar, a fenfaticn of 
diffonance not much unlike that which refults in mufic from 


a falfe concord: a clear prot that ic muft be epencrally OMil+ 


ted. Examples: a3. a3 iy ee he 4, ‘© Whoever 
fpends his life in vain ;’ Peale (1,) j5 a. oF vs ion 


ig ae ae away his money and purchafed nothing.” 
pe (Md sI3 ee. yi Omy fon learn wile 
dom and virtue 3” 4 Ma (1)) ar 2 > * And leave off idlenefs 
and vain pariaitta Us (1,) on ae, Oil Aon 
uF (i) os Bb \, > ‘* For when your wealth fhall be ex- 
pendes you will fuffer misfortunes and experience repentance 3” 
9 Ley t, aa (1,) a «* He turned his face to the wilder- 
nefes” oy me 5 si (1) per eae 39 * And dropt from his 


hand the reins of {elf command.” ‘eZ Ee (17) at la” ** I have no 
Cece garment 3” 
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garroent 5° 2, ] “oe “i 1 Ais Where then fhallT find 3 
lappet;’? LAW) oir. 2 Be not blind to the wiles of 


Ge @S 


your enemics ;’ 2 (1 er. “49 ee 3 “ And beware of the pride 
infpired by the flatterer ;” 8 ee (03 O ie 'y vi 7S * For the one 


has {pread the fnare of hypocrify;” it) ~ rk orl 
«And the other has opened the mouth of avidity 5” &c. Ke. Ke. 
The termination | 4 is neverthelefs inferted occafionally in this 


cafe. Example from Jaumee: rae ly rer ‘6 I afked 
the caufe of this.” Many other examples might be adduced. 


RULE FOURTEENTH. 


Iy both nouns fhall belong to the clafs of inanimated objects, 
the termination | J willbe generally omitted, whenever the obje& 


fhall refult from ithe seen as every effect refults from its caufe. 


Examples = <3 SU, 1) , ae “The tree produced fruit ;” 


' sn) Jay ig ii le A kingdom is improved by 
the adminiftration of wife rulers.” There are fome exceptions 


to this rule, which forms, itfclf, an exception to the ninth rule. 


RULE FIFTEENTH. 
Tuose nouns (generally of the inanimate clafs) which are 


oe with Perfian auxiliaries, fuch as C9 Ng : oes 
Yog%, &c. require the emiffion of the termination 1,3 as 


a ee 


jh av. To res Ol sh eee O92 poe 
Zo travels sie To flog; sie “ To firike with a 


frords Ges ‘3, To faft; &c, &e. And the nouns cons 
nected with thofe compenpece NEIE, require occafjonally the 


dl 


termination |, 3 a8) hes ( , be, — a Be ad ZyYDE: or fome 


nf the prepofitions; as Y 3 fade? », a! To prathife treachery 


arainft 
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araint LYDE 5 &c. In the cafe of a verb requiring two objects, 
the termination J1, or fome of the prepofitions, will be required 
to mark the firkt objek& ; and the fecond obje& will admit of no 
adjunét of any kind. Example: a eA ay : eee 


to ZyDE;” &Ce 


REMARKS. 
iit feems to ‘me that the firft component part of moft com. 
pounded verbs, forms a fpecies of the © Gi Jai to any 
given auxiliary with which it may happen to be occafionally cone 


? rd @egns , 
nefted. And as the 54+ Ui is never 
fo thefe nouns allo, require the omiffion of that 


followed by the tere 


mination !4, 
termination, To explain by an example, The verb 5S figni- 
fies To do or To perform; that is to fay, it denotes action of any 
kind, The word => ie on the contrary denotes a /pecific attiog 


fignified by the word plunder in our Language ; and hence it 
follows, that the compounded verb sf Ub fignifies “* To 


perform the action of plunder 3” that is to fay, the term =, 


is merely uled to fpeci/y oF define the gencral idea fiznificd by 


the verb (+) 5 ia Todo. The idea fignified by this verb is indeed 


fo very general as tobe applicable to all actions without exe 


ception ; and the Arabian Grammarians have accordingly de 


clared that the name of any action may be accurately compounded 
; oe 009 Yer 


‘ ; ca ete et ; 
with this verb: aS ew 4 ‘6 ZypE beat 3” a A) » J 
Shae the 


“ Zype performed the aétion of beating; <&c. 
en uled to (pecify the hind of aélicn fignifi- 


ig well known to every Arabic fcholar 5 99 


eo 8 


eI A, , 
gry J. pas is oft 
ed by its own verb, 
@-° aor ¢ : ; 
iH i.“ [fat down in a certain way 3” Ec. 


RULE SIXTEENTH. 


all be refpedtively the agent and the object 
juction, the 


government 


Ir the fame noun fh 
of two verbs, united together by the means of a con 
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“government will be given to the neareft verb, If that verb fhuall 
require the nominative, the termination 1, will be there- 
fore omitted; and if the accufative fhall be sequired, the 
termination. {. will be generally infested. Examples: 


a Oe ao ¢ «@ 


»j wrrspr! Fir 
ad SO ee 


accordingly 3", 3 y 919 U/ ‘e . ‘© | beat Zype and he beat 


‘¢ I called my friend and he came 


© @s 6? Cae Notene 


me ;° Vamsi Ur 993 Vs 9, ZYDE beat me and I beat him;” &c. 
I have often had occafion to obferve that the nominative is fel- 
dom the Jaft member of a Perfian fentence, and the two lift exe 
amples are, in fact, more confonant to Arabic than to Perfian 
idiom. 

RULE SEVENTEENTH, 


Every fentence comprifing a Relative Pronoun muft contain 
two verbs; of which the fame antecedent may be the nomina- 
tive to both, or the accufative to both, or the nominative to ei- 
ther, and the accufative to the other; &c. &c. as detailed in the 
chapter that treats of Relative Pronouns. If the fame antecedent 
fhall be the nominative to the firft, and the accufative to the 
fecond verb, the termination 4, will be generally omitted after 
the antecedent; of which the pronominal name will be com- 
monly expreffed (though it may be omitted) in the predicate of 


the propofition, Example: tres 9 sad ropa U “ The friend 
or mifirefs who has poration my heart I have feen him 
or her;” or more sarely, pe 97 24 rity 4 ‘The friend 
who has pofleffion of my heart I have fen.” If the ter. 
mination {, fhall be inferted after the antecedent, the pro- 
nominal name of the latter muft be ney omitted in the 
predicate of the propofition. Example: A274 i dy Si, Ue zt 
“ T faw ibe friend who nas poffeffion of my heart.” To fay 


af 


ue? 9 fr ae INS q would be obvioufly i improper, becaufe 


the verb [*%3, would then govern, at once, the antecedent itfelf 


and its pronominal name. RULE 
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RULE EIGHTEENTH. 


Jr the fame antecedent fhall be the accufative to the firtt verls, 
and the nominative to the fecond, the termination fy will be 
generally inferted after the antecedent; of wiiich the pronominal 
name will be moft commonly omitted (though it may be 
inferted) in the predicate of the propofition. pone | 


orga an 7 @ 
EL IEA 1. yo) (or, more 
40402 » 


rarely, a5 , Tad oa! 3 Roy 3 i) ‘6 The friend whom I olytained 
in an age has been Loft in a moment.” If the termination 1, 
fhall not be inferted after the antecedent, the pronominal name 

of the latter will be commonly nied Chengn ie may be omitted) 


re 


in the relative claufe. oe mef17 yt FL, C (or 
more rarely M17 78 $4 (‘) The friend whom 


I was looking for has come to me.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Tux preceding are all the rules, regarding the infertion of omiife 
fon of the termination fy, that I have been able to cuolle& in thre 
Perfian Language, They are applicable, only when that terminae 
tion is employed to mark the obje& of a tranfitive Mid , for if 


it {hall be employed for any other purpofle, (as “ EA Vif. 


«© They fpeak of acertain perfon ;” parr ] ses Ry yi 
‘¢ I purchafed a horfe for a thoufand supees;” &c. &c.) its.in- 
fertion will be indefpenfibly neceffary on every occafion ; unlefs, 
indeed, we fhall fupply its place by the infertion of fome other 
particle having the fame, or nearly the fame fenfz. The ufe of 
the termination { ,, when not employed to mark the obje& of a 


tranfitive verb, will be confidered hereafter, when we have oc- 


cafion to treat of Perfian particles. In the mean time, I think ie 


neceflary to ftate fome general principles which may, in my opi- 
nion, be accurately deduced from the preceding rules. 
Ddd Ir 
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Ir muft be obferved that there are many exceptions to the fee 
venth and following rules; but thofe exceptions have not been 
detailed in this work, becaufe they may be generally referred to 
the following principle, which forms the bafis of all the rules; 
namely, that the infertion of the termination | 4, thongh generally 
optional, is feldom neceflary, but forthe purpofe of di/peu.nz 
Some obfcurity, which the omiTion of that termination might tend to 
create in the ftructure of a fentence, To explain by examples. ‘It 
is certain that a man may kill a tyger, and that a tyger alfo may 
kill a man; or in other words, that cither noun may be ac- 
curately affumed as the agent or objc&t of the verb To did. And 
hence it follows that the termination J 4 muft be inferred in the 


following example: oe jp has “ Zype killed the 
tyger;” becaufe it would be otherwife difficult to determine 
whcther Zype is the agent or the object of the verb. But if 


the verb fhall affume the firft perfon ( — us ne? © J killed 


atyger;”) orif our previous knowledge of things fhall enable 
us with certainty to diftinguith the agent from the object of 


2 
7 © @ev 


as 
a given verb, ( ee an eee Jf ff A wolf tore a lamb;” ) 
the omiffion of the termination 1 a will be optional to the 
fpeaker in either cafe s becaufe it is of importance, only, to prevent 
obfcurity ; and the means of its prevention are of ro importance. 
I repeat, therefore, that the termination | 7 muft be inferted in 
every doubtful cafe; and that the omiffion of that termination 
is generally optional, and fometimes neccflary, whenever its omil= 
fion fhall not be the caufe of producing obfcurity in the flruce 


ture of a fentence. 


Ir, however, the termination | , fhall be omitted in oppofi- 


0 2 
tion to the principle here ftated; as oy ie 5 Zype 
killed the tyger 3” it may yet be determined, on general prine 
ciples, that the firft noun (4 3) i6 the nominative to the verb: be- 
caufe the nominative is generally the firff member of a Perfian 

| fentence. 


(2p ) 
fentence, But as the Perfian Language admits of more latitude 
chan moft others, in the arrangement of the words compofing 
a fentence, fo, this criterion is the moft imperfe@ that can be 
imagined; and thofe who defire to attain perfpicuity of flyle, 
will do well to furnith their readers with better means of dif 
covering the fenfe which they defire to exprefs, than are to he 
drawn from the contemplation, fimply, of the order of Speech. 
Having ftated that the omiflion of the termination }J is gene- 
sally optional, and fome times neceffary, whenever its omiffion 
fhall not be detrimental to the perfpicuity of a fentences ic ig 
obvious to obferve that the term op/tona/ implies the liberty of 
inferting the termination ) 4, which will, accordingly, be of- 


ten inferted in fuch cafes. 


I now proceed toconfider the accordince of the rules which 
I have detailed, with that gencral principle, juft mentioned, 
which is flated to form the bafis of them all. 


On reference to the SEVENTH, RIGHTH, and NINTH RULES, 
the reader will perceive that the termination | 4 muft be generally 
inferted, whenever the agent and the obje@ of a verb fhall be fub- 
ftantive nouns of the fame clafé. And thofe rules are at once 
seferable to the principle for which Icontend; becaufe, of two 
given fubftantive nouns of the fame clafs, it will generally happen 
that either may be accurately affumed as the agent or objc€t of the 
fame verb, If both nouns fhall belong to the clafs of RATIONAL 
BEINGS, for example, it is clear that either may /ove, bate, beat 
or fill, the other, &c. &c. from which it follows that the 
omiflion ia this cafe of the termination 12, would be generally 
productive of obfcurity in the ftruéture of the fentence. 


Ir, on the contrary, the agent and the object of a given verb fhall 
not be fubftantive nouns of the fame clafé; as for example, if one 
fhall be the name of a RATIONAL BEING, and the other of an ante 
MAL NOT RATIONAL ¢ the context will be often fufficient to dif= 

tinguifh’ 
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tmguifh the agent from the obje& of the verb, without the aid 
of the termination } 4. But if it hall not be fufficient for thae 
purpofe, (as in the cafe ftated in the TENTH RULE,) the termina- 
tion jy will then be inferted; and thus the TENTH RULE, tends to 
confirm the accuracy of the general principle to which I have now 
adverted, The fame obfervations are applicable to the TWELFTH, 
THIRTEENTH and FOURTEENTH RULES; and, generally fpeaking, 
to all the exceptions from all the rules; fince it will be found that 
~ the termination JJ is {carcely ever omitted, except in cafes where 
its infertion is not required for the purpofe of adding to the perfpi- 


cuity of a fentence. 


In fuch cafes, it is to be expected that the infestion of this 
termination will be fometimes elegant, and fometimes optional or 
inadmiffible. It will be elegant, for example, in the following 


eee 
propofition: wy» ', Ss— ‘id ng fi becaufe, though its in- 
fertion is not here neceffary for the purpofe of perfpicuity, it is 
generally neceffary for that purpofe, in other propofitions of the fame 
clafs. And it will be at leaft inelegant, or perhaps inadmiffible, 


‘ F . OR, Gs eM. oh, x aos @8 
in the following propofition : Urls (ea = mo” Y9,5 
becaufe its infertion is not neceffary for the purpofe of perfpicuity, 
either in this propofition; or, generally {peaking, in other propos 
fitions of the fame clafs. 


Ir only remains to account for the cafe ftated in the LLEVENTE 
RULE: namely, that the termination. | will be generally inferted 
in the following and other examples of the fame natures 


as ee e7 a& “ The itch killed the horfe;” &e, Ie 
muft be admitted, that the omillion in this cafe of the termination 
}4, would not be generally the caufe of producing obfcurity in 
the Mructure of the fentence; and the neceffity of its infertion 
mult be therefore referred, in all probability, to another principle. 
It feems, according co reafon, to be the province of animals to 

perform 
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perfoitn ations, and not the province of inanimate nouns: and 
if an inanimate noun fhall be affumed as the agent to a verb, of 
which the object is the name of an animal, this is a perverfien 
of the order of nature, which muft be marked by the infestion of 
the termination }4. The operation of this principle (plaufible 
at leaft, if not convincing) is, in my judgment, ftrongly confirmed 
by the following obfervation: namely, that the termination J , 
mult be gencrally omitted (fee RULE THIRTEENTH) whenever the 
name of an animal fhall be affumed as the agent to a verb, of 


which the obje& does not belong to the clafs of animated beings. 


Sin WILLIAM Jongs has defcribed what, if true, would be 
a very curious eft of the termination |4; namely, its power 


of reftridling, as a definite article, the fubftantive noun td 
e 


which it is ampulse as Oma I “ To gather a 


(er any) flower ;” U3 !, Ut ‘* To gatker the (given or 
particular) flower.” I have already rema.ked (fee page 145 of 
this velume) that there is not, in my judgment, any foune 


dation for the opinion ftated by Sir Wittiam Jones. 


Prrore I conclude the fubject of the prefent fection’ of 
this chapter, I think it neceifary to cffcr a very few obfer- 
vations, fff, on the pofition, and /econdly, on the occafional 


ounifion of the OPRS The Pee arrangement of a Pere 


fian fentence requires that the ” ro) ee fhould take its flation bes | 


tween the agent and the verb to which it belongs; but if the verb 


fhall be in the firtt or fecond perfons, it may be often obferved to 
Sar @ a o 4 @92 ar 4 


fallow the verb, Example: | is > Ur! at ABI a 
** One of the arias {iid to the boatman, lay hold of thele 


two.” If the ~ ae fhall be a perfee Ene, itmutt fol- 


a7 ae@, é 


low the verb to which it helongs. Example: 1 5 8 Ad; Sf, f dees 
‘© [ have heard that Zvype is coming.” And the particle I. 
which is generally infcrted, is fometimes omitted in fuch cafes. 

Eee. Example :' 
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e  &@ 4 4@ 
Ex:mple: Ll Y Lot ys af pa fs “I admit (that) your father is 
Jearned,” &c.. The natural arrangement of a Perfian fentence 
may be accurately fuperceded in verfe, or in meafured profes or 
in order to anfwer any ufeful purpofes; but though it would 
be eafy to adduce many examples of this nature, they are 


of too little importance to merit infertion, 


NoTwiTH&TANDING the verbofity of Perfian anthors, there 
is no Language in the world, of which the genius dclights more 
in the abreviations of fpeech than the Perfian Language. And 
hence it may be ftated asa general rule, that the omiffion of 
every word, which is not neceflary to the perfpicuity of a fcn- 
tence, will be deemed elegant in Perfian compofition. 


9 o5a° ° °f' 
THz “ sav may be elegantly omitted, whenever the omif- 


fion can be eafily fupplied by the underftanding of the reader. 


EXAMPLES, 


44,0 dd Pe, o°Ze ty) M4 zs aa 4999,0 4, 4 os 
wh sa DR el 90, Syl eb nti flor 
¢ Wien a begger demands your charity with weeping and la- 


** mentation, give (it to him,) otherwife the oppreffor will feize 
* (it) by force.” 


o @ « 00 4% «6 & 08 a A azo % A ag 
ep ys nae olas oly Ahr, we; 

“* He fent (orders) to affemble armies around his perfon, from 
" every part of the Empire.” 


¢, Se 6 ad pee r 979 a? oe 
reer 99th 0 SSS ab il Ad FS IYI 
_ © A LIBERAL man who enjoys and diftributes (his property) 

$* is better than a devotee who fafls and accumulates.” 
dy 
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Iy it were of any importance, it would be eafy to multiply withe 
out end, as well in epee as in plain profe, the examples of the 


As 97 


omiffion of the ” s we 


SECTION SECOND, 


OR 


UNIVERSAL OBTZJECT. 


Tur Gib aie’ or UniversaL Onyect, though of com. 
" mon occurrence in the Arabic Language, is very rarely ufed in Pecfian 
compofition. It is d.fiaed to be THe (NFINITIVE GOVERNED BY 
ITS OWN VERB, OR BY ANOTHER VERB ITAVING THE SAME SENSE} 
as when we fay in Englith, « He dreamt a dream,” “He ftruck a 
blow ;” ** He rode a ride;” “ He died an ignominious death 5” 
&c. And as this noun, which is peculiar to a few verbs in our 
Language, might be reafunably, thouch not idiomatically, common 
tothem all; fo, it is therefore termed by the Arabian Grammarians, 
the Ge oe 3 or that ol je which is (or might be) common 
to all the verbs of any given Languaze without exception, 1 fay it 
__ might be common to all the verbs of any given Language, fir/, bee 

caufe the fenfe of every verb may be accurately modified by means of 
an adverb; as when we fay in Englith, “* He died ignominioufly ,” 
and /econd/y, becaufe every adverb fo employed, m: uy be accurates 
“Vy confidered a3 an adjective applicable to the ,s gle Je as 
Hs died an ignominivus death,” and fe examples of the 


fame nature. 


Tue Ge ae is employed, in the Arabic Language, #'//, 


to corroborate the feule of its own verb; in which cafe it adds 

No new idea to the fentence : as sh 27 I fata fitting 5” 

that is to fay, I fat,” or “ Lfatdown 43° &c. fecondly, to reftrick 
to 
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to unity the fenfe of the verb ; as JI “I fat down once,” 
or one fitting; and finally, to modify the ation of the verb; as 
el ee ol fat in a certain pofture;” ec. In the fir 


Ud 


{fenfe only, the poy pay is generally ufed in our Language ; 
for if it be affirmed of an individual that ‘“* He dreamt a dream,” 
it is obvious that the word dream adds nothing to the fenfe of the 
preceding verb, fince every man who dreams at all, muft of necef- 


fity dream a dream, 


Wg ; r eg 6S @s a | 
In the Perfian Language, the Gb Jane is generally fol- 
Towed by the letter iF Ubi which may be fometimes a pleo- 


nafm; in which cafe the GLE Yb will metely corroborate, 
without adding to the fenfe of the preceding verb; or fometimes 
it may have the fen‘e of i, us L or Ya of Unity; in which cafe 
it will reftriG to unity, OF modify, as above, the aétion of the verb. 
I have already flated that the examples of the Sinks Jide are of 
rare occurrence in the Perfian Language; and in order to find 
them, I am urder the neceffity of having recourfe to the Poets. 
The two tollowing reft on the high authority of NEzAUMEE, a 
Poet of an admirable genius, too often ob{cured by the vices of 
his tafte, 


Wisi, Mee ge... Sages o~@ © sar teetae , 
gy mal Greve, « pean ah GLb 
¢* © &@& & »& 
ae es 4 9 17 404 Of as ‘ei 9 64 A ee s 
GY FG be WAI TIZ CoC LT 
I po not chufe to tranflate thefe verfes, of which the fenfe will 
be obvious to every fcholar. It may be neceflary, however, to 
flate that the fecond line of the firt Example might (accurately as 
ie ane ele) be put into the foll.wing more fimple order: 
mAh 3 +r, Ps LU oe ** Meafure out wine (in) feveral mea 
furements ;”? or “ Give us repeatedly to quaff the wine.” 

Or 
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Or the occurrence of the Cc Lobe, “J: acy follawed by the xstal 
or Genetive cafe, and deftitute of the sitet J es Shot ; the following 


Example may be cited on the authority of Saa Die. 


a & z 
eo @ sa? a Aes 4 @ +4 @y Z 
alll Wg SE Of nob aka 
“ Tye learned dottor look-d on me Take as a learne:| 
«6 man louks at a fool.” 
. ar as 
Tne term RR ae Use may, without much impropriesy, be 


appli-d to thofe adverbs or adjeive nouns which are empl ved, 


in every lacguage, to modify the fev’e of 1 riven: verb. Jixame 
piss pipe * 46 T san fwiltly 5” fe suf oe TH 


eat my fill;” pet hehe e Si 3) * I was greatly vexed 
with his conducdt;” &c. In poetry, thefe ,hdverbs foserncs 
follow the verb, Examples Ore AG eS wif Exc. 
&c. And it will be remembered, as already ftated, that they are 


truly adjective nouns employed to modify the fenfe of the infini- 
tive of every verb to which they are imputed. 


SECTION THIRD. 
yi 
OR 
VOCATI V E. 


Nouns in the vocative cafe are inppoled, by the Perfian Gram: 


marians, to form one fpecies of the J aie or obje& to a tranfilive 
verb; becaufe every noun fo employed, might. obvioufly follow 
a tranfitive verb in the objedtive cafes fince it conftitutes, in fag, 
the perfon or thing addrefled by the fpeaker: as ‘* O Jamas 3” 
«+ I call thee Jauzs 3” “ O peatu;” “ I call thee pratH 3” 
&c. &c. 

F ff THE 


Tue vocative may be formed, in the Pesfian Language, by aac 
‘ing to the nominative the letter al/f quie/cent; as C 17 O 
Gop! me O my friend! Ply O iny Sovereign ! 1, a 
O my protector! Ls , 2 Alas! alas ! (“0 the pity! &c. 
This letter, which is feldom added to proper names, is lefs 
commonly ufed in the language than the particle (¢ 13 which may 
be accurately prefixed to any given fubftantive or adjcctive 


ne 3 o 2  $,0@7 ? Qe Ff « 
noun withour exception: as » , aie ci ai 


c e@ ae 4 203 07 @ e- 
U9 of! 3 aap (fli a! of WerTtaE Ce! 
or Basis ls Se, 


EXAMPLE. 
rd had ra a 0 8 7@ e 4 70 ae 
meri’ ot byte C0 Lay ils ot 
¢ Aras! Alas! that fuch a moon as this, fhould be hidden 


from our view by the intercepting clouds.” 


THe particles L! and ¢ are alfo ufed to form the vocative 


cafe: as is ai i ane: olert ‘a 4 new eine Mau- 


@ (“ 
oop, the conqueror of kingdoms !” i? S a Agpit 


«© O Gop grant me grace!’” &c. but thefe particles are, compa- 

ratively fpeaking, of rare occurrence in the Perfian Language. 

To eee we may add the word j 3; as Pee 153 
ake es 


Fee 43 sy 9!ys é&c. and the Eindooftanee word Sots 


which is employed by Snerare in the following verfet 


Wary aia a , co U4 st ++ Othkou kite, whae 
pretenfions haft thou to fenfe or Poy ” The word ‘\/ pa 


Qe 
is a Relative noun, formed sO its primitive Pa a kite, or 
° @6 


avullure. 


0 @4 ; ‘ ‘ o ae .) : 
THE |x wd {7 OF Vocative particle, or the {fy Le itfelf, or 
4 od 
Vocative 


( ait ) 


Vocative cafe are often omitted: as 


. at oe Pa . ve 5 
dF pet. rage Cr wl GK git Ol you have ftoleni 
she my ret, with | Sisk eyes melting as in flumber pe 


1; oes J j % W1: ee, ab Co ‘*O thou morning breeze } 


inform, I pray you, thar graceful fawn;” Xe. 


Tue fentence which generally “eceompanies every noun in thé 
vocative cafe, is termed. 1. a — ” gy3 and in the common’ order 
of {peech, it ought to follow the Wy ee to ehien: p hewenels 


it is fometimes prefixed; as at other times, the (f , as is infeite 
ed between the various members of which it is compofed., 


eo e *S ¢ ae. o o at Ve 
Examples: oo op |S = tS Poh gh yy i “Tell me, 


my friends, which is the road that leads to the tavern?” 
0 4% 2S @@ foe & . 


ee a a L 5 aD “Go thou idolater, and affume 
the Zoonnaur” (the badge of infidelity; being a fring worn 


by the Brahmans as a alls of their catt 5) 


Qf af oY ?. 


oye Ws a s ‘ 5, - ‘© T can bear with eale, 
O my beloved, a thoufand hardfhips infi&ed by thee!” &e. 





ee 





@ 
© Ido not pretend to be able to tranflate the epishet ~— { rs , 2 pics though 
it reprefent, pethaps with more accuracy than any other epithet, thac foftand fubdued Jufire 
of the fereale eye, which is fo much admired by the Petfiim Poets. It is curiuus go obferve 


the wild and wandering oy of me fantaftic chiidsen of eat oe have se. 


forted to flumber; ( wel > ps pt pe intoxicatisn ; (<7 pie) and difestes 


a2 


( y i) in order to deferibe the yaa! which they admire in the human 


eye. The 7 re denotes, J fappote, the poffeffiva by nature of that foatkling 


intelligence and animation of the eye, which is foract.men the effe& of a mind exhilersted 


Of ta 
bat not overpowered by wine. The ,2=—7,U~ denotes, om the contrary, « fort of 
eo 


incerefling languor ia the eye, often fuppofed to be naturel to the pullcfur, though ic is 
found fometimes to be the effect ef difcafe. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


SECTION FIRST. 
J Ls 
OR 


NOUN EMPLOYED TO DESCRIBE THE STATE OF THE . 
AGENT OR OBJECT OF A VERB. 


Or the functions performed in {fpeech by the words or materials 
of which it is compofed, there are fome that approach fo nearly 
together in their own nature, as to render it difficult, in many 
cafes, to define the difference exifting between them. The 
J (, of which lam about to treat, will furnifh one example 
of this kind; for its office is in fa& fo nearly connected with 
that of a fimple adverb or an adjeAive noun, that the difindti- 
on between them, however obvious in many examples, feems in 


others to be entirely loft. 


In the Arabic Language, which is fo conftructed as to force on 
the notice of the learner, many Grammatical niceties which have 


been generally aes in oher tongues, the J (7 is diftin- 


guifhed from the 2 Sor aw by means of a a epecanat to 


itfelfs and thus the word Ss, which is te sae or altribue 
rd & 


tive in the following éxainple, < Ju oe - ae “ A riding 
wr er a rider came to me,” will affume the objective cafe 
i, ly ny , ib ‘* A man approached me on horfeback ;”’) 


eva ae as the ; ) (_%, to defcribe the flate of the agent or 
nominative to the verb. : 


In the more fimple ftru@ure of the Pesfian Tongue, there is no 
fuch thing as the variations of cafe ; and the order of fpeech, or to 
fpeak more accurately, the diftin&tion of fenfe between the J = 


e- e e e o 
and the 2’, is therefore the only criterion to which on this 
occafion 
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occafion we can have recourfe. The Ji . define F by 


the Arabian Grammarians, to be a noun ufed to explain the 
flute of the agent or the object of a verb; or of both togethers 
as aay Koa “J met Buxr, both being on horfe- 
back ;” &c. &c. But the FS ee may bs formed in the Perfie 
an Language, jirf, alte a noun in the vocative cafe 3 as 


be ae = ‘tytn i «O thou saa who art wife and pe- 


netrating !"" fecond/y, after the "Bs 3as ie ee it fa Uu ly 
‘6 We arrived at a place dark and narrow ;” and, finally, afier the 
agent or the object, or any other noun without exception that may 
happen to be connected with a given verb ; whether fubftantive; ac- 


tive, paflive, or neuter: as ‘ep aang, | " \"- a Ihave a mil. 


trefs with a heart of ftone ;” f? ne egy eames eee 
** Chearful and happy I carried my friend home with me;” 


0 7D a 
paler aoe 


as - an) of “a a . 
Osu Cs yin Kees ‘© They faw him ef. 
caping and limping along 3” &c. &c. : 


“ Zype came on horfeback ;” 


I conceives therefore that the J (> denotes inthe Perfian 
Language, the prefence at a given period of time, (namely, 
at the time of the occurrence of a certain event fignified by the 
verb with which it is conne&led) of acertain attribute in the 
iF 3; or that fubftantive noun to which the Je may 
happen to be applicable. And this reftriction, in point of time, 
will furnifh the true and only criterion by which to determine 
the difference between the J > and the oa of fimple ad- 
jective noun ; which denotes the general exiflence of a certain at- 
tribute, in a given fubftantive noun to which it is imputed, without 
any reftsi€tion as to the accident of time. To explain by examples. 
When we {peak of ** a gazing crowd,” the word ‘* gazing” is a 
fimple adje&tive; or (which is the fame thing) it isa participle 


uled in the fenfe of an adjeQlive noun 3 becaule it denotes genes ° 


Ggg ~ rally 


“=s 
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rably, without rcftricion as to the accident of time, the exif. 
tence in the crowd of a certain attribute, namely, * gazing,” which 
is thought to be commonly applicable to all crowds, But if we 
afirm, on the other hand, that ** The crowd advanced gazing ;”” 
or ** gazing on the melancholy object before them,” the word 
“ gazing” will then be the J andtheactof gazing, as appli- 
cable to the ‘crowd, will be reftri€ted in its duration to that period 
of time which is occupied in the performance of the adtion fiz. 
nified by the verb To advance. The fume difference of fenfe will 
be {till more confpicuous in other examples; fince it is certain 
that the moft morofe and ill tempered of men may be cauche 
laughing or mirthful on a given occafion though it would be very 
abfurd toapply to fuch a character, the epithets of * a lauphins 
or a mirthful man,” 


Ir follows from the preceding obfervations that epithets of a 
_ traofitory nature, fuch as riding or walking, merry ot fad, bappy or 
miferable, on kor feback or on Soot, &e. &c. will be moft commonly 
employed in the formation of the J 7; becaufe we have fele 
dom occafion ta refisi&t thofe of a more permanent fpecies, 
fuch as wife, fosli~>, virtuous, vicious, learned, gnorant, SC. 
to that period of time which is devoted to the performance 
of a fingle ation. For if aman be wise now, there is a great 
probability that he will continue to be wise during the reft of 
his life; and if we fubflitute Gop inftead of man, we know 

that he muft continue to be wise for ever. But though we 
know the fact of his eternal wifdom, we may, neverthclcis, 
affert in him the exiftence of that a utS: ye Eelerence to athe 


period of our own fupplications; as ( At Hig Gi 
**O thou our Goo who art’ wife and penetrating! and this 
is the fat wich has induced the Perfian ems: whether 


accurately or otherwile, to declare the words ‘a “ : aie » (0 con- 
flirure in ne eae the J Lo, to which the word | > is 


the Bed 3 33 and not the wie cr adjective applicabl: to 
that ncun, . . As 


( aig) 

Asa finple adjective is exclufively applicable to its proper obe 
je@t or fubftantive noun, fo an adverb is exclufively applicable to 
the fenfe of the verb, or to any given attributive with which it 
may happen to he accafionally conneéted. For if we fpeak of 
reading well, or dancing ill, it is obvious that the adverbs wel/ or s/? 
illuftrate nothiag but the fenfe of the verbs Jo read or To dunce; 


® 


and fo, alfo, if we {peak of ** a good man,” or “ a victuous 
woman,” the aljedtives eo.d or virtuous are exclulively applicable 
to the fenf: of the Fullowine fubltantive nouns, Bue we mu 


coune& a noun with av th, of fomething equivalent to a verb, 
before it can alfrie the choraéter of the Ji’ » 3s that 
is to fay, b-fure the U (- can be formed fiom it; for as the 
ve denotes the exitesve, during a c-itain pesiod of time, 
of a given artrisute in the ) Bey or, to fpeak more ace 
curat.ly, as the J (> is often anplicable to the J (', 3 . not 
generally, but only ona cer’-in fpecific occafion ftated in the cone 
texts fo it fulluws the there muft be virtually or verbally fome- 
ting (geotrally a vei!.) in the context, from which we infer the 


oceafion of is appl caticen, 


To explain by example. If it be affirmed that * An army ape 


** \Lree (or more) queftions will naturally arife 


proached the frontiers, 
trom this proyofizion, of which the fis ft relates to the army alone, as 
whether it was large or {inall, and this is anfwered by the adjective 
nouns “A larze army approached the fronticrs.”” The fecond ree 
lates to the aélion alone, as wuether the approach was rapid or 
otherwife, aud this is ufvally anfwered by the adverb: as ** The 
army approached rapistly ;” for it mult be obferved that the word 
rapidly does not, in this example, convey the fmalleft information 
with regard to the {tate of the approaching army, but merely with 
regard to the adtion i:flf, The third selates to the verb and the 
noun; that is to fay, it relates to the flute of the army, not genes 
rally, but cn a certain fpecific occafion (the occafion of its aps 
proach to the frontiers) fignified by the verb with which ic is cone 

nected, 
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hefted, and confequently muft be anfwered by the J 5 88 
‘¢ The army ppproached on hosfcback ;” or, to include all three in 
a fingle fentence, * A /urge army rapidly approached the frontiers, 
mounted on horleback;” &c. 


HavinG endeavoured to explain the nature of the J (_», 
as contradiftinguifhed from adverbs and adje@ive nouns, it re= 
mains to be semaked that every aay that isto fay every ate 
tributive, whether it fhall be naturally a fubflantive or an adjec- 
tive, or a participle aftive or paffive, orthe member of a fen- 
tence, or a perfect propofition, may be found cccafionally to 
form the (J (>. For the J is merely an adjective noun 
ufed in the way which I have endeavoured to explains and whate 
ever is capable of affuming the attributive charaéter in the Mruce 
ture of a fentence, muft be therefore capable of forming the J 2, 
Now every attributive by its own nature, may be refolved into a - 
fubfantive noun and a mark of connexion ; as gold, golden or of gold ; 
bead, leaden or of lead; 3c. and the fubftantive itfelf, is often found 
to affume the attributive charaéter without the aid of a mark of 
connexion 3 as when we fpeak of gold wire, filk thread, and other 
examples of the fame nature. It is ealy to perceive, therefore, 
that the J will be fometimes, by its own nature, an acjective 
or a participle, or the member of a fentence, or a perfet propofi- 
tion 3 and fometimes, a fubflantive noun ufed as an adjective, 
either with or without the aid of a mark of connexion. 


I Now proceed to detail the rules (not very important,) that 
tegard the application of the J (_% to the purpofes of fpeech. 
RULE FIRST. 
Tur Jin not verbally diftinguifhed from the © 420 or 


ee , otherwife than by the abfence of the vowel jer 4S 
which 
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: ef 07 724, 
which maft be infested after the Wisey oF ae (that is 
to fay, after ia ae followed by an adjective noun ») but 


not after the Jui 193 followed by the () (7, Eximpless 


eae “The horfenan Zype came,” ee 


« ZypE came on horfeback as Laie Ie fhould be remarked, 


however, that the Sy ~ or —J es oA is fo intimately connected 
with the inp or wie . as not to admit, perhaps, of the intere 
vention between them at any ¢ other word, not even of the termina- 
tion | 3 whereas the ,; ) Ut 9 3 is very often (eparated from the 


7 by means of the intervention of ernst words. ‘Tous the 


word We me bene J 77 and not the .: 0 in the fallawieg 
examples s AY, pe on j5 oF rap » Te 5 becaile the verb 


~t would not otherwife intervene between the {ubitantive aud 


the adjeftive noun. 
RULE SECOND. 


‘ng natural order of fpeech requires that the JA a 
Shall precede the , ) (7, whether with or without the intervene 


¢@ 


tion of ss words. aselh ae re Os i. : “ ZyYDE came | 
weeping; » 7 re’ aes Sees ae s Zype read laugh- 
ing, the letter of Buxr;” &c. But the order of {peech is little 
importance in the Perfian Language, and the () a 193 may, 
accordingly. be often obferved ed precede the , J (7. Examples 
an gh Boni Fwylaa A fhepherd approached him 


running.” Or it may ofien be oblerved te follow the verb; a8 
¢ as * 


ose Ayers sn white igh, 


“ He suthed forward to his affiftance, raging and furious and 


uttering loud cries!” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 


Tus laxity of arrangement mutt be laid afide, if it fhall tend 
Hh to 


. (218) 
to create obfcurity in the ftru@ture of a fentence; for, in that 
cafe, the ¢J 7 muft follow direétly the JA 135. Ex. 


ample: Ss, Cs sp) | oe oe ‘¢ ZyDE running feized Amr ;” 


3 i Oe yr? - 3 “ ie brought Amr home Jaugh- 
ing ;” &c. Or if the , ) wir 5 ; fhall not be expreffed in the fen- _ 


aa the J Ls mutt sil affume its eee Exampl: = 
oy 97 a yf for p” f? aa | ant ey “ Weeping 
I brought Amr ;” &c. It muft be obvious to the reader that the 


application of the , J 7 tothe agent or the object of a given verb, 
cannot be determined, in thefe examples, otherwile than by advert. 
ing to the order of {peech, 


RULE FOURTH. 
Burt if there fhall be any doubt with regard to the epplication 


of the J a, to the AGENT or the Osyject of a given verb, 


the J (> itfelf will often comprife a perfect fentence, in which 
@ pronoun of lomething of that kind will occur, in order to deter- 


mine the JU 133. 


EXAMPLE FROM JAUMEE. 
® If 9.0 0s S98 ee 
Ji 79 99 ek A Ries p SSI ps Sue UI 
o% » 4 as iss | 
Se soa Se 


“ Omy uncle, I afted as I have done, (being out of my 


fenfes:) Do you act as you are doing, (being in poffeffion of 
yours.”) 


& 4 Le | 
In order to mark the wile ae which occurs twice in this 
example, I have placed it, improperly, between parentheles, 
RULE 


~ S 
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RULE FIFTH. 


Wuen the Je fhall comprife a perfect fentencs, it mut be 


3 
: oe Ss . , 
connected with the Uma i by means of a b:  expreffed or 
underftood ; and the 4:4, employed on this occafion, will genz- 
rally bethe particle 9 and, 


EXAMPLE. 


x) e 4, oe. °0@ cs of 5 
rend Ae a Dap NaC ya ha 

¢ Do not belizve, the hearts of men fuffering under the c1' amie 
tics inflicted by you, that vou will experience huppucls vo. ine 
lafl day.” 


Tue puticle 4 which isexpreffed inthe preceding example, 
may, however, be often omi:tcd; as well as the pronoun required 
occafionaily, though not invariably, in ordee to egal ih the relati- 


on exifting betweea the Je and the J ae 1193. 


EXAMPHE. 


7 fas tga ee 


eo 87 707 e5ne 4a ° a) 
mess paler YL 7 I POE OTe ~ybo 
‘* How can my prayers avail you! the vidlims to your tyran- 

ny being Rill in prifon.” 


RULE SIXTH. 


A Pronoun may be often fuperceded by the fubftantive noun to 
which it refers; and this is termed in Grammar Pott ¥ pore f5 3 
The ufe of a noun inflead of a pronoun. The pronoun, which old 
be chau if expreffed, to the word y) ‘ ms ! , is fuperceded by 
the word ” & in the following example : 


ple 
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‘ a 4,” ef ida de a . @/ @ 4 . 
ATU oo Lad Tae 2H 0, ay 


“« Tun watter is bufy in adorning his houfe; while the houle 
ivelf is tumbling ato ruin.” 


_ Ty is fcareely neceffary to obferve that when the | J L> is 

compere of a perfect fentence, it will generally follow the 

Jers 93 to wiiicn, hawevel. it is fometimes prefixed. Exe 
seve 


ample : FEF Se rv. 3! ‘ My face bent down to the duft 
of humility and depcndence, I fay ;” &e. 


RULE SEVENTH. 

Ir fometimes happens that a fecond J > is formed from 
the firft, when cach of them happens to be a perfect fentence s 
and the fecond, in this cafe, is termed the ee on >; as 
oppofed to the firft, which is the Ls en Jv. I believe this 


form of conftruction is more congenial to Arabic than itis to 
Perfian idiom; in which, however, it fometimes occurs, 


EXAMPLE. 


eo 0e 8 One + 80 oo. 22 on o 4 oS, 
NA cession Safe bass 
pe tee 6 ees er dy eed 
wee 
© You will foon fee the difciple of folly bound in chains, and 


wringing his hands with regret for having sefuled to liften to the 
counfels of the wife.” 


In this example, the fecond line forms the = Co J _, 


( 2a ) 


and the third line forms the Pim tom poet Jl, a pore=; 


which is the Jes 195. The fentence indeed might be other- 
wife conftrued, but the following asrangement of the words 
will thew that it admits, alfo, of this conftru@ion. 


2©ef76 0 “id 


ae WI ame SUS. Ve 0p Ln 993 


? @ 


7% 76 Pree Pry 


pasal Gar CUBE FH Cpe 93 pene ey 


Ce 


CONCLUSION. 


I am not certain that th. r-slee will accord, in opinion, with 
all the dodtrines that I have advanced on the nature of the 

(275 or that he will think the fubje& fufficiently important 
to juftify the length into wiich it nas ledme. I fupprefs, there 
fore, many remarks of no great coa-equence that might yet be 
offered on that fubjeéts and hall conclude with an explanation 
of the principal which feems to determine the accuracy of the 
application ot the term pe to a perfcét fentence, conne“ted 
with another by means of the intervention of .a copulative cone 


junction. 


Or two propofitions connected togethes by means of a conjuncti 
on, the one has not neceffarily any fort of dependence on the other 
for if we affirm that ‘* James arrived and Joun departed,” thefe are 
two diflin& propofitions, and there is nothing in the fentence bv 
which it can be determined, that the departure of JouNn has any 
thing to do with the arrival of Ji anes: But the J (> has a nce 


ceffary dependence on the , } A 395, to which it forms an attri- 
butive, even when compofed of a perfect fentence; as the 


reader will eafily perceive, by adverting to the example already ad« 
2 7 


duced in the fifth rule : 2 is roe ye rar Us, ; eae) 
"In this example there is but one affcrlion; namely, that the perion 
lii | addreficd 
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addreffed muft not expe future happinefss the reafon of this 
being affigned in the a bjs » ‘* The hearts of men fuffering 
under the calamities inflidted by thee.” That the a Gi 


forms an attributive applicable to the J 19 a mutt be fuf- 
ficiently obvious; firft, becaufe the fenfe of the fentence might 
he thus rendered: ‘* You! under whofe tyranny the hearts of 
men are fuffering calamity, do not believe that you will enjoy hap- 
pinefs at the laft day ;” and, fecondly, becaufe every body knows 
that a fentence comprifing a relative pronoun, forms an attributive 


to the antecedent noun, 


Tnose adjectives, formed from the imperative of a Perfian verb 

: oF & 4%. oe, 7.4, 
by adding (| » as oi tsylas 3 J! sg &e. 
have obtained, in Grammar, the appellation of the U (7; be- 
caufe they generally denote attributes of a tranfitory nature, which 


are moft commonly employed in that capacity. There is no 
douht however, if the obfervations contained in the prefent fection 


of this chapter are founded in truth, that any thing may be the 
Je which is capable cf afluming the attributive charaéter, 
though it may, by its own nature, be a noun fubflantive or 
edjective, a compound epithet, the member of a fentence, or a 
perfc& propofition. 
e ¢f, 

1 now proceed to confides the nature of the rg , anothes 

grammatical term to which there 1s nothing analogous in Englith 


Grammar. 


SECTION 
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SECTION SECOND. 


OR 


NOUN OF DISCRIMINATION. 


— @ @4 : 
Tue word “ fignities literally Separation or Diferimination ; 
and, in its grammatical acceptation, is THE NAME OF A GIVEN | 
SUBSTANTIVE NOUN EMPLOYED FOR THE PURPOSE OF DISPELL@ 
ING AN OBSCURITY INHERENT IN THE SENSE OF ANOTHER 
WORD TO WHICH IT Is IMPUTED. If we {peak of * A good 


e af 
man,” for example, the word Goon is not the a , becaufe it 
difpels an obfcurity relating to the attributes of the man; but nor, 
perfonally, to the idea fignified by the word man, in which there 
is no obfcurity of any kind. Bue if we fpeak of ren MEN; 
TWENTY WOMEN; A POUND OF LEAD; A RING OF GOLD; AN | 
OUNCE OF SILVER3 A YARD OF CLOTH; A MEASURE OF CORN} 


&c. the fecond fubftantive, in each example, will be generally 
a- 
e ° 7 5 
covfidered, (whether accurately or not,) as the ee or NOUN oF 
bcd 7 


DISCRIMINATION, employed for the purpofe of difpelling ani 
obfcurity every where inherent in the fenfe of the firft * 


By the word * obfcurity,” as it is now ufed, I do not mean to 
affirm that the fir noun can be underftood only in conjunction . 
with the fecond ; for, on the contrary, the word TEN for example, 
is clearly the fubftantive name of a number, as the word RING 
or CIRCLE is the name of a certain figure familiar to the eyes 
and fo far, both are perfectly intelligible without reference to 
any other word. Bur the fenfe of the word x1NG is common to 

St Nee 8 es 
$079, 6 


° The fir noun is known in Geammas by the term +g s 
yer as oppefed to 


oa ¢Z 


the fecond which is the eee 
? 


every 
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every fubftance, without exception, that tay happen to poffefs 
a circular figure; and the word ten is applicable to a cestain 
number of units, in what fhape foever thofe units may exit, 
We cannot, a priori, tell the fubRance of which a ring is made; 
and if we {peak of ten, we muft be generally unintellicible, 
unlefs the numeral fhall be followed by a fubfantive noun. 


Tas therefore is the obfcurity, inherent in the fenfe of the fir 
houn, wiich is to be difpelled by means of the feconds and the 
natural intimacy of their connexion together, will fupercede, in 
certain cafis, the neceflity or even the liberty of employing a ver- 
bal conneétive in order to eftablifh that connexion, To explain 
by an example. Neither the ufe of the =) G 1, nor of any 


other particic, wi!l be neceffary or even ecmilibles in a to efta- 


29 7 
. SD 


blith tne relation exilting between the ° 7 and the e+ 
if the latt:r thall be the fubftantive name of a number, as 


© ae 
we les ae horfcs ;"” or the name of a meslure of length or 
¢ 7 a 0 40 


quantity, as ,s, a oe 9 * Two yards of cloth 5” f pte aa 2 Lr 


o+6- 1s 


« Four hundred maunds of fugar;” &c. But if the Bie re 
fhall be the name of fomething, made or compofed of the fub. 
ftance fignified by the ‘ee OF Sollowing Jubflantive noun, the 
connexion between them will then be eftablifhed, either by 


means of the Tey) » or the prepofiti tion a. camel 
° oe 


pal gy if i; or, (which is the fame thing) fs Me Jia) a 5; 


* Thavetwo gold rings ;” &c. 


The a, is fometimes formed from a periee SenNSGEE as 


eae 


when we affirm that ‘* Zype is bad,” (ete wy) in 
which cafe, it may be reafonably afked in what refpect he 
is bad? whether in segard to the form of his perfon, or 
the difpofition of his mind; &c. &c. The anfwer to this 


queftion will form the ° ° ys oF employed for the purpofe of dif- 
pelling 
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peliing an obfcurity inherent in the fenfe of the ward » oF dad, 
¢ @p@9° 


as appiicable to ZYD£: as MSs. jleeivas” Zy nx isbad 
(or wgly) in his perfonal appearance.” It fhould he obferved, 
however, that this mece cf conftrudtion feems to have been f-l- 
dom or never ufed by the writers of Ancient Perfia; havi: ¢ 
crept into the language in mocern times, in confequence of the 
habit, common to many tranflators, of f:crifcing the purity of 


their native tongue to the geni«s of the Language from which they 


a yaa) v4 0A fF : 
tranflate, The words =~! jhe a 5 accord much better with 


ae @ 4 ar 


Perfian idiom, than KEE 7) cerb a & 53a form of conitruce 


tion which muff be confidered as Hearing the obvious marks cf 
a Jiteral tranQation from the Arabic Tongue. 


Certain Arabic nouns in the objective cafe, are commoniy 
. @ a, i - eae a oe o ae 
fuppofed toformthe _.# : fuch as “83 Ip FFI ews 


Gb 40 


“sSlels oh 3 i¢s 3 a at ’ 3 and many other examples 
of the fame nature. ‘Thele nouns (ufually tranfated hy Enge 
lith adverbs) have been long naturalifed in the Perfiun Lane 
guace 3 avd the Perfians, unmindful that the ufe of the objeQive 
cafe renders them independent of any adjunct, lave fomerimes 
(though rarely and certainly wn we _ propriety ») added to that 


cafe the prepofition .: as ry a. for | ee in the eee exame 


ple from the Poet Hariz: S44, oe. eG be iF “Why do 


you purpofely caft my name from your memorys” &c, 


It is in my power to offer fome rules for the ufe and applica 


tion of the pad to the purpofes of fpeech ; but thofe rules are 
very trifling , and the reader, if he knew them, would applaud that 
exercife of judgment which has led me to fpare him the trouble of 
their perufal. 


Kkk SECTION 
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SECTION THIRD. 


OR 
CORROBORATION. 


Taz word pas C fignifies To Arengrben, corroborate, cons 
| frm, Ge. and, in its Grammatical acceptation, is the name of | 
any one or more words, that may happen to be repeated for the 
purpofe of corroborating a given fenfe already once expreffed in 
the fentence. If we affirm for example that ‘* Zype came,” 
( Pe ns : ), it is poffible that the hearer may fufpect us of a 
lapfus linguz: he may fuppofe that we have erroneoufly fub- 
ftituted the name of Zype, for that of Amr; or the verb 
4g 7 » for the verb cay . Inorder to convince him that we have 
not committed any fuch blunder, it is ufual, in every Language, 


to repeat te prépebiien in. whole or in part; as ra aie 54 


oe” 


Or wl aw 7 a 35 in which cafe, the repetition conftitutes the 


pu { as already explained. 


Or if it be affirmed that ‘* The fludents of the College ar- 


rived,” (wes ne oe vy SL) it will yet be often matter 
of disubt; whether the term ffudents fhall be intended to ema 
brace every individual among them without any exception; or 
whether the propofition, though generally true, fhall yet be li« 
able to fome exceptions, The introduction of the term Pare 
( PS je. ois ry) hiv) or any other word of the fame 
sature. will render the aunts which it is imputed, unqueftion-' 
ably applicable, without exception, to a/l the individuals of a 
given fpecies ; and this alfo (when the term _A follows the 


noun, but not einene les) is confidered by Grammarians as a 


firecies of the due A. Tne 
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, : . ee! 
THE (ees ( therefore is of two kinds : 7, the ra pees L of 


VERBAL CORROBORATION, which includes the repetition of words; 


eee a4 4 @ ¢ er @ ere ie oe ; P 
as re coies 9» amd ek OP ‘¢ This tribe, this tribe, 


44 2 
u*t~ 5. 
I came; in which (accordingly tethe general opinion of Grame 


marians) there are two pronominal nominatives to the verbs 


may no evil befal this tribe!” or the ufe of fynonimes ; as 


namely, the word ; ur » and the letter fr? which is the conjunce 


OP J 
0a . oe @, i‘ a . : 
tive pronoun of ‘eal - With regard to I, I po He fai to bim, 
a mode of expreffion which is of no uncommon occurrence among 
the writers of Ancient Perfia, it is moft probable that there is no 


nwt 3 the letter U7 being a mere pleonafm, as well in this 
example, as in many others, 


Tne fecond clafs is the Spr tt , OF SENSIFLUOUS COR- 
ROBCRATION; which is fo ehined becaufe the corroboration, in 
this cafe, flows from the fenfe. If it be affirmed, for example, that 
“ The nations of Europe are al/ of them more civilized than 
thofe of any other region of the Globe,” the word a// will be 
faid to corroborate the fenfe of the word nations, (or of any other 
word to which it may happen to be occafionall y fubjoined,) though 
thefe words are not at all fynonimous in the ideas which they are 
intended to exprefs, But if the word al/ were taken away, the 
fenfe of the fentence would be {till perfect ; and the infertion of 
that word ferves only to corroborate or confirm the accuracy of 
the general propofition, by fhewing that it is open to no exceptions, 
On this principle the word al/is here fuppofed to form a (pecies 
of the ae C ; but if that word {fhall take precedence of the 
word atibie. ** All the nations of Europe,” it will no lon- 
ger form a fpecies of the Paes = becaufe the infestion of the 
word nations is indifpenfably neceffary, in that cafe, in order 
to difpel an obfcurity inherent in the fenfe of the word ail. 


UNDER 
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Unnrr the fecond clafs of the rae aoe are included many 

Arabic and Fe:fian words meas fynonimous; fuch as Pee 

"ee or Self; i or ‘va mia ones _, or ss 
a, 


A 
ner or G_ rs for ge vor ser Als be. as 


at ace os ae 
mw yk ey ie ‘© The gecple cf Fusrope are ai// ine 


oe 
747 


telligent ;' ere, a ‘¢ and a// brave 3” Me, j—le ples sand 
ail waslike;” merit ou ar 3 ‘and ail aktive ;” U- 7 and a/f 


frarlefs;” ig a is 5 ‘tand all refolute 5” piemeehe f on 5 
ar fA 4 A 


*¢ and all military ;” 3 is 3 we. gl s Ti si ull prudent, ” Bee, Xe, 


It Should be obferved that the word , .; * never requires the plus 
ral pumBe even when it follows a plural fub(lantive noun, 


as aig F ey i 76“ The wife themfelves have {aid ;” saa 


THE aes ‘a in either clafs, is common to the Perfian and to 


every other Language; and as I have no rules of importance to of« 
fer on the fubject of its application to the rurpofes of fpeech, I 
fhall here put an end to the prefent fection. 


SECTION FOURTH. 


J» 
OR 


EXCHANGE OF ONE WORD FOR ANOTHER. 


Tux fubjec of a given propofition may be varioufly expreffed s 
as for example by a proper name, “ ZypE is virtuous 3’’ or by 
a generic noun, Your Brorner is virtuous ;” when Zype hap- 
pens to the BRoTHER of the party addrefled, But the ufe of both 


will be often neceffary ; “ Your ERoTHER ZYDE Is Virtucus,” in 
order 
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order to define, with fufficient accuracy, the perfon of whom we 
have occafion to {peak : fir, becaufe a man may have more broe 
thers than Zyps; and fecondly, becaufe, having one brother, he 
may have many acquaintances of that name. In either cafe, the 
word Zype and the word Broruzr mutt be combined, in order 
to obviate, in the mind of the hearer, every pofibility of mifape 
prchenfion. 

Or two nouns fo ufed, the firtt is termed the ae Nae or 
¢¢ The word for which fomething elle is exchanged ;° ail the fecond 
the lx or ** Word exchanged for fomething elfe.”? And tbe 
order of Speech determines entirely the character of each; fince 
ZyYDE which is the re when it follows the woid BROTHER, 
will become the ae, ye when followed by that noun; or 


sive verfa. 


I wave already fated that both nouas will be ofien neceflary 
in order to define with precificn, the individual of whom we 
have occafion to {peaks and confequenily dor6 mut be held in 
remembrance by the hearer. Tne Aravian Grammurians ap 
pear to difregard this fact, in the opinion which they have 
ftated that ** The piedicate of a given propofition is exclufively 
applicsble to the fecond or Ua» and never to the firft or 
~~ ee. *. Thus VIRTUE, they fay, is afcribed to Zypx, 
‘not'to your BROTHER, when we affirm that ** Your brother Zype 
is virtuous; and to your BRoTHER, not to Zype, if the tranf. 
pafition of the words (240% mene mee rnte) fhall convert Zype 
into theo Jn The —_, = ~~ is thercfore confidere 
ed by them as a member of the fentence, not indeed wholly fue 
pesfluous, but introduced merely as a preliminary ; in order to 
prepare and fix the attention of the hearer, on the ope by which 
it may happen to be followed. 


Lit Tus 


Tz In, of the Arabians has been divided into four clafles : 


if the UF Oe In. which ia nouns are defcriptive of the 


a a fe, 
fame individual]; as SS Ved nt ae * Your brother Zypz came 


‘aoanes pabaich the yn U2 ee » in which the J forms 4 past | 


only of the * —_—" mae yer as ge ‘I beat Zypz, his 
head; or, scearlive to Englith idiom, ** I beat the head of 
Zype;” thirdly, the J U9 ie in which fome, no matter 


what relation, different from either of the preceding, muft exift be- 
gon id a # as 0, Go. 4 9g 
tween the (Je, and the 7 i. a 73 aS mag eke ‘2ypr 


his clothes were feized ;” or * The clothes of Zypg were {ciz- 
ed; and finally the bith Jas in which the in corre€ls 
; +0 0,e@ 2 ‘ 

the error of the at es uttered merely by a lap fus lingua ; 


Gon Cas vo 
BS ga2 mi Ge¥ '* Zypse no JAAFUR came to me.” 


In the Perfian Language, the Ux follows the ae, pr 


@ 


. ry ° o a oe 4 e : 
without the intervention of the vowel je? y * me ee or of 


o 2 a a 


any other conne@ing pzrticle; as e51G ? sale wy OF 


@ an ear Pet 
il. mavasly, 


The ies in the fccond and third claffes is invariably expreffed, 


either by means of the os (31, or of the termination §, which 


‘Your brother Zyps is virtuous ;” &c, 


cften fupplics the place of the oaery as ee, Ags or 


Cea 
Zeer 


me ne ‘* T broke the legs of Bens” 7 Zw 3 bey 


Or _) Je Poe 5 y vs ee ‘6 I took the hand cf Zypez.”’ In tranflations 


@ 


from the Language of Arabia, Perfian idiom is, however, 
hot unfrequently violated by fuch expreffions as the following: 
AN tess * F took the hand of Zvpez ;” &c. a form of 


—™ 


conftruction which cannot, I believe, be fu:pported by the authority 


c 76 Sb or. ea 
of any claffical writer, “The b.41! CJ is neceMariiy common to 


avers 
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ssy tongue; and fellows, in Ossian, the words J or AF or 


°*? 


? @ o 
” 


any other word of the fame natures as_, _, - ate 1 oF 


a on a ‘+ Zypg no Aur approached 5” &e, b-. 


THe yi i ) ave of the Arabs is only a {pecies of the Oe 


syam which it need not be diftinguifhea ::. tins work 5 as 


a # 
aed le ay i ‘© ABDOOLLAH the fon of Aspsas;” 


wy, iy ite | ie ie er aw) 1 ‘“* The conquerivg lion of Gop, 


Acee the fon of Asoo vant 3? &c. In thefe examples, the words 
“ae -0 “* ) , 
ur lec! and er nied ee are termed the ye ary 
inferted for the mere of defining the couns to which they are 
se(ncdiveiy fubjoined. It would be a waite of time to offer any 
farther obfervations on the application of the J ve tothe purnol:s 


of fpeech, 


CHAPTER NINTH. 
nls ' 
OR 


THE RELATION OF THE GENETIVE C/SE: 


It is well known that the number of cafes applicable to the 
Aeclenfion of nouns, diffzrs effentially in various tongues. The 
Romans employed fix cafes; the Arabs have only three; and — 
the Perfians have but one cafe, namely the Genetive, in which 
the mark of annexation is given to the firft or | governing noun. 


The vowel is the mark of annexation mott commonly | 
employed to ‘indicate the sclation of the genetive cafes as 


nip, *¢ The fon of Zype ;” but, in certain cafes to be de- 


tailed hereafter, that vowel point muft be changes into 6 a hag . 


J Ae The flave of ZyDE 4” or into Jf Sh as), gly 


at pte 
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“ The knower of fecrets,” an epithet often applied to the pgiTy. 
The found of the three written ehararletts eae employed to ree 


prefent the 2 Us I pis that of 4A or the foft Humza, 
reprefented in FE nplith by an ae E 3 as in the proper name 
ot A1¥, tle Goddels of Revenge. 


In reading a Pesfian manufcript, the utterance of the 3 (3! 
is indefpenfibly neceffary 5 and the cmiflion of the found which 
conveys it to the ear, would be an error of equal magnitude with 
the omiffion, in Englith, of the prepofitions of, to, from, than, 
in, with, by, for, at, among, and many other words, and members of 
a fentence, by which the selation of the (23 (31 is often tranflate 
ed into eurtongue. If the 29(31 thall be cepreenied by the 
letter |, that letter muft be intend in Perfian manulcsipts, as in 
the example eel . already adduced. Or, if ir fall happen to 
be reprefented by the letter oi, that letter alfo will be often, 
though not by any means invariably, written above the dine ; as 
rae ee «The flave of ZybeE.”” But the vowel 0 roe which 
is by far the moft common mark of the ce eT »{eldom appears in 
written compofition ; becaufe, though it might be accurately and 


generally inferted, the ufage of the Language has determined other 


wile. 


Tne great importance of the 315 | is founded, therefore, on 


a double bafis; fir, on the extent (almott incredible) of its 
application to Perfian compofition 5 and fecondly, on the omiffion, 
in writing, of the vowel dt by which it ought to be difs 
tinguifhed in manufcript to the eye of the reader, as it muft be in 
utterance to the ear of the hearer, The ordinary omiffion of the 
mask of the os (3 1 is undoubtedly a great defe& in Perfian 
writing 3 infomuch, ait Iam not certain whether it has not been 
the caule of more obfcurity, than would refult, in the event of its 


infertion, from the omiffion of all the Petfisn prepofitions, And 
hence 
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hence we may infer the neceflity of acquiring an intimate knowledge 


of thenature and ufe of this particle, of which the explanation in — 


theory is fimple and cafy. 


In the Arabic Language, there is a ftate in which nouns exift 
before they are put into any cafe s as when an Arab, in reckoning 
the number of perfons before him, pronounces their names ¢ 

of 


ei a ; 4 , &c. &c. curtailed of the terminations that indi« 


cate cafe. When the noun is put into the nominative, objcAive, 
or relative cafes, the nee, vowel points (whether accompanied 


or not by the mark On y- ) will then be ah to the laft 


Ge id , Ad 
letters a8 a je bade MO Ji. waar Vis 
and thus the zominative, as well as the oblique cafes, is. diftin 


guifhed in that Language. by a termination peculiar ta itfelf, 
which is fuperadded to the form of the radical noun. 


Tiese terminations are undoubtedly marks of annexation; ems 
ployed in order to determine the grammatical character which a 
noun may happen toaffume in the ftructure of a fentence: and as a 
noun in the nominative cafe muft be the fubjec or the predicate of a 
given propofition, and cannot generally be any thing elfe, 
fo, it may be accurately inferred, in all probability, that the reo 
laticn fignified by the nominative cafe is truly fpecific in every 


Language. If it be affirmed, for example, that *‘ Zype beateth ;” 
ne gee 709 Gta 


(OY, a3) or that * ZypeE is beaten 3” (es) the 
Grammatical relation of Zypz, to the predicate of the propo~ 
fition, is exattly the fame in either cafe: (that isto fay, the re. 


, OF 2s er, . 
lation of 4 4 to —, 2) in the one cafe, is of the fame nature 


° 9 > 1039 


with that of ho to pe, in the other oo and fo, alfo, if 


it be affirmed sie? * Zype ftoad 3” (, as A» 4) orthat “ Zype 
Go. 
is generous; ( ef », 7) this Grammatical relation, allowing for 


the difference of the predicates in point of fenfe, will be ftilt 
the fame. And hence it may be inferred, as already ftated, 


Mmm that 
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that the nominative is employed, in every Language, ta dendre 
that /pecific, and therefore wnchangeable relation, that exifts bes 
tween the fubject and the predicate of a given propofition, 


Tue relation fignified by the objective cafe is not, among the 
Arabs, equally fpecific ; hecaufe that cafe is employed by them 
fur other purpofes, ( aso ue “bw A ring of filver,” &c.) befidi s 
the great purpofe of marking the object of a tranfitive verh. 
It is unneceffary here to enquire into the nature of the va-« 
rious relations expreflkd among the Arabs, by the objective 
cafe; and I fhall therefore proceed to inveftigate the nature of the 
sats y » of that relation which is expreffed in the Perfian, as in 


every other Tongue, by the Genetive cafe. 


Tue prepofition or, which marks the Genetive in our Lan- 
guage, is often emploved to conne& a noun with a verb; as 
when we fay of an author, that ‘* he treats well of a given 
fubject ;” or any other example of the fame nature. The Per- 
“fian 915! is, on the contrary, wholly incapable of eftablith- 
ing any roftible relation between a noun and a verb; and is ne- 
~ ver employed, but for the purpofe of connedling together two 
nouns fi _— of different objects; as rad é G A ring of 
Sslver, 45 ror CA purfe of Gold, &c. &c. Among the number 
of nouns, in the prefent fenfe of the term noun, we mutt, howe 
ver, include thofe Englith prepolitions which are cenfidered ae 
nouns of the clafs termed ys, ey by the Perfian Grammarians 5 


becaufe they require, invariably, the fign of the 3 Loi; as 
vi 7 yi Above (of) the heavens; wn 5 b 4 Under (of) she 
earth; uh a, Before (of) the judge s a — Eckind i 
the de, v L oa7 Y Le Amidft (of) the ae ee , , oF 


O, 


wr of oe Sa ry , Near (of) me ; Ur! o| aoe ‘with (or litesally 


a fellow, avelle of) me; and perhaps one or two more, which 
| do 


( 3235 =~) 


do not, at prefent, occur to my recollection. The word . v. when 


it fignifies ON, does not, any more = the other Laas eae ut 
rd a fhe 
the Perfian Language, admit the oo ae F ; as , ae lye ae f 


«© J mounted a hos{e 3” ‘ A, b 3 xf y t ( « I met my friends” 
&c. &e. 


Tne vowel on A when employed to mark the 9 le ! » is | 
termed gi Sor The relative Kufras and is to be diflin- 


o 
(7 0% Pa 


guifhed from the term | £:4 y% ae or The attiibutive Kufra, 
which is the fame mark, “employed to eftablifh the connexion 
between a given {ubftantive and the following, arinibulive of any 


kind ; as js y A wie man; U H Ly ; ” An intelligent 


evonan; &c. The nature of the vowel Ut s Yo rs oer 2 will be 
the fubject of ‘difcuflion in the following " Chapter, and need 
not theicfore employ our attention for the prefent. Of two nouns 


conncéted together by the relation of the genetive cafe, the fArtt 
or governing neun is eee the C3 2, as oppofed to the fe. 


cond, which is the an ee i. The nature of the relation exift- 


ing between them is counaly defined by the term wa St, 
which fignifes literally RELATION IN GENERAL. And the 
term GENETIVE might be advantageoufly exchanged for the more 
appropriate defignation of the GeneraL Case; becaufe this 
cafe does indeed denote, in every Language, the exiftence of /ome 
relation or other hetween two nouns fignificant of different objeés, 


but never acfnes in any Language, the nature of the relation ex- 
prefied by itfelf, 


Ir would be eafy to eftablifh the accuracy of this propofition by 
many examples of conimon occurrence in every tongue; but I 
Shall borrow one example from the EncycLopz#p1a BritTane 
nica, of a nature fo indifputable, as, in my opinion, to place 
the queflion beyond the utrnoft reach of controvertial difcuffion. 

oe td 
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* If an expreflion be ufed, in which are connected together, 
** by the genetive cafe, two words fignificant of objets bee 
se tween which a twofeld relation may fubfift, it will be 
*¢ found impoffible, from the expreffion, to determine which 
‘of thefe two relations is the true one; which muft be 
«© gathered from the context alone. ‘Thus, for example, from the 
** phrafe sujuria regis, no man can know whether the injury mene 
*¢ tioned be an injury /iffered, or an injury inflicted by the king ; 
* but if the genetive cafe notified any particular selation, (that is to 
| fay, if the genetive cafe notificd any one fpecific relation as ope 
*¢ pofed to another,) it is not poffible that any fuch ambiguity 
“ could exift s and hence it may be inferred that the genetive cafe 
‘* does indeed give notice, that two obje&ts are fomebow or other 
** conneéted together, but never defines the nature of the relation 


that may exjft between them.” Enc. Br. Art. GRAMMAR, 


So alfo in the Perfian Language, the words Ogee 
will generally fignify * Service offered or Biven “ seligious in- 
flrufors” (by their devoted flock ;) and OW! Ve iy, = 2 will be fi 
nificant: of * Service performed by difeiples” (to ‘the perfon whom 
they have chofen as their religious guide.) In fhort the agent 
and the obje& of the tranfitive verb Oe (namely, thofe who 
Jerve and thofe who are ferved) are here indifferently connected 
with the infinitive mode of that verb by means of the relation 
of the genetive cafe; and it is obvioufly the knowledge, and ae 
alone, oon we entertain of the meaning of the terms 4 
and os , ty which we are enabled to determine, with tolerable 
‘Certainty, the nature of thefe two oppofite relations, Whether 
Y oz ox ought to be rendered fervices given or received 
by religious inftrudtors, the genetive cafe will never determine; 
but we know that fuch inftru€tors are more commonly in the 
habit of receiving than of yielding the marks of fubmiffion, and 


on that principle we determine the queftion. It would be eafy 
Ye) 


CRN, ames ame seo emt oe ee me oe ere 
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to adduce many other examples of the fame nature; ag 


6 oF W, | 7, ‘© The devotion of this humble noma 0 


Li ae pos me 8 ** Devotion to the Sun enthroned King ; 
&e. Ie may be inferred therefore, with certain accuracy, that 
the relation fignfied by the genetive cafe is not I:fs indefinite 
in the Perfian Langurg:, thin it has be-n found to be in evesy 


otl:ers: ton: oH, 


Bur as the genetive cole does nur defice the nature of the ree 
lation ex osefled by ithedl, dude mull be obvious chat this cate will 
be thercfire applicable to the cfisbithasent of any one fpeeslic 
selation as well as of another; that is <o fay, it is not puffle to 
conceive a given fpecific selation, exificg between two rours 
figaificant of different objects, that may not, in theo-yy at kaf, 
bs accurately expreffed vy the penetive cafe. This follows plainly 
from the nature of the tesm GENERAL REIATICGN, unde: which 
is included every /pec fic relation that caa be imagined, And if 
we extend throusrh various tonzuzs our enquiries into the nature 
cf the genetive cafe, Lam pe faaded tat theory and practice will 
be tound te agree; tor if we teleet a given Specific relaticn exe 
iling b tween to nouns fignificane of dilf-rene obj-&s, that cane 
not, ina piven Language, be accurately exprefied by the genetive 
cafe, itis more than probable that she very fiance rel.ton will be accu- 
satcly and commonly exprefied by that cafe in fome other tonvue. 
This at leaft I have found to be generally true, on comparing the 
vartcus and oppofite relations, refpeCiively signified by the genctive 
cofe, in the Enghith, Arabic and Pesfian tongues, 





ee “ -_ 





© ‘the naine of every event of the teanfi-ive clafs, has naturally aiwf ld celaions ff, te 
the aGent, aud secoaty tothe opjrcr of be trav ive ver which is desivet fiom is. 
‘The word cove, for exumpte, may be commected, by means of the relation of the penetive 
cafey with the acent ofthe opy Cr of the verb To Love: and if we fpeak fimply of the 
hive of un iedrvidual, it is impefiiile co determine whether we mean ** “he love which an- 
ether bets tu dim,” of ** ‘i he iors wi.icis be bears tu ane ber.” “She conclufion of the featence 
willcommanly determine the quetion, ‘The love of James for his miftsefe,”’ « ‘the luve of 
Jamas /y his miltsefe,” and * J asece’s love of his miitrefs,” are equally accurate, theuph the 
word Love is here connected, by means of the selation of the genctive cafe, fi, wish Jarre 
who isthe acewr ot the verb; /rcond/y, with James who is the oujyec uf the sesh; and, 
Jinaly with Jamusaud Hi9 miecanes, of whom the ons io the Acunt, sad the osnes the 

UsscCT of the verb TU Luvs, . 
Non Ix 


eet ey 
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tn Perfian, for example, the nouns ag ; pee ** Sitting of 
throne,” ase accurately connected together by means of the 
gelation of the genetive cafe; whereas the ule of that cafe, in the 
example before us, is commonly fuperceded in Englith by the 
prepofition on. It would be awkward at leaft, if not erroneous, 
to fubftitute or for on inthis example; or, in other words, to 
Speak of aking asaman ‘fitting of a throne;” though that 
form of conftruction is perfectly accurate according to the fdiom 
of the Perfian Tongue. And fo, alfo, the Arabic combination 
asl = oo Beautiful im the face,” cannot be idiomatically 
tranflated into Englifh, by means of the relation of the genetive 


, 44 rd 
cafe; although the twonouns ,.——7 and ,>9, are accurately and 


generally connef&ted among the Arabs by that relation. 


Apmittinc therefore the extenfive powers of the Genetive 
cafe, which cannot in theory be reafonably denied, it does not 
follow that the pradtical application of that cufe will, in any one 
Language, be co-extenfive with its theoretical powers, The 
genetive cafe does not define the nature of the relation expreffed 
by itlelf, and muft therefore be theoretically applicatde, with 
equal accuracy, to every {pecific relation that can be imagined 
to exift between two nouns fignificant of diffrent objects; but 
as thele relations are exceedingly numerous, perhaps innumerable, 
it would be inconvenient, in any one Language, to exprefs them 
all by the fame fymbol ; and hence it happens that other fymbols 
have been every where invented, fuch as the prepofitions so, from, 
in, at, by, for, &c. &c. by which we are enabled, whenever the 
- neceflity occurs, to define, at leaft in a certain degree, the nature 


of the relation which we defire to exprefs. 


| Tue ufe of thefe and other prepofitions, which are often 
employed, in every Language, to conne&t together two nouns 
fignificant of different objects, tends to reftri&t, within the 
bounds of moderation, the practical application of the gee 


netive cafe; but the reftri€tions thus impofed are not re- 
| gulated 
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gulated by any common principle, and hence it happens that 
they will be found to vary according to the idiom of every tongue. 
I fay, therefore, that there is perhaps no poffible fpecific relation 
between two nouns fignificant of different objeats, that may not be 
accurately expreffed, in f>me Language or other, by having recourfe 
to the GENETIVE Of GENERAL CASE; but there are many {pecific 
relations that cannot be fo expreffed in a given Language, becaufe 
the purpofes of pesfpicuity will require, in every Ianguage, the 
exiftence of certain definttive prepofitions by which we may be 


enabled, whenever it is neccflary, to define, at leaft in a certain 


Gesre, the natuie of the sclation which we defire to exprefs. | 


Ir is probable, however, that moft of the saepaditions of | 


every Language may be confidered as indefinite in a certain degree 5 
fince many are capable of expreffing more than one individual 
Specific relation, and fome (fuch as the word for) are undoubt- 
edly capable of exprefling many. But of all the prepofitions in 
our Language, the word or is the moft indefinite; and hence it 
happens that this word alone is practically employed to denote a 
greater number of fpecific relations, than can be seprefent<d, 
perhaps, by the united powers of every Englith prepofition bee 


fides itfelf, 


Bur however extenfive the application of the genetive cafe in 
our Language may appear to be, it is much Icfs generally eme 
ployed than the relation of the oo. (21 in the Perfian Tongue. 
And as the fymbols are commonly omitted, by which that rela- 
tion ought to be diftinguifhed in manufcript to the eye of the 
readcr, as i¢ mutt be in utterance to the ear of the hearer, it is 
{carcely poflible to imprefs too ftrongly on the learner's mind, 
the neceflity of acquiring an intimate knowledge of thie natute 
und application of thofe fymbols. 


For this purpofe he muft depend chiefly on his cavn obfervation, | 


and on the oral inftsuQlion to be acquired from his teacher 3 for if 
| it 
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‘it’be true, as I have endeavoured to prove, that the peretive cafe 
‘is theoretically capable of exprefling every poflible {pecific scla- 
tion that can be imagincd to exift between two nouns fignificane 
of different objects, and that it is practically employed, in every 
Language, to exprefs an untimited numler Of fuch relations, it mult 
‘be obvious that no cluffification that can be adopted, will be fu 
perfe as to comprehend them all. On the contrary, the very 
‘nature and effence of the relation fignified by the genetive cafe 
implies a sepugnance to Jubmit tothe reltraint of faci claffificae 
tions g for if it could be truly faid of that cafe, that it denotes a 
certain number of fpecific sclations, and that there are others 
which it cannot poflidly denote, it would ceale frou that mo- 


-ment to be the Gexexat Case. 


I propose therefore, in the fublequent pare of this chapter, 
‘net fo much to fpecify the nature of a/f the relations which the 
“genetive cafe is found to denote, asto confirm the accusacy of 
the preceding obfervations, by demunftrating the aptitude of the 
‘genetive cafe to denote a greater variety of (pecific relations than 


can be comprifed in any Grammatical treatife whatever. 


: ? 7 a CD or 
THeERe are five Pesfian words, nomely, 5, , sone OR Fl,3 
‘one or other of which is fuppofed to be capable of exprefling, in 


every example that can ke adduced, the nature of the relation of 
ae a7 


the genctive cafe; as 2b 7 OF zk a) 7 ** A throne of ivory,” 


Kd a? Oe? 1.e, 7, oF 7 i eee o : . - 
wer ee I? OF ew 5 0 I A Mleeper inthe night; 


mat Traey, or ae a ps 5 on *¢ Fallen on the earth ;” 
S. — 
¢ e 7 ee?” Og 7 . 
bepeo (a ‘© The drum of the bell 3 
pau Or, : 
a@@ @ @ 


é ? ha ad 
Aj wee | OF KIS) pwr t * The horle of Zyve 5” Ee, 
o ° Gs . 


Tue firft has been termed the U ( 551 becaufe the 
a? 0 ses ; y) r a 
— 1 —3 Le denotes, in all the examples of this clafs, the 


thing or fubftance of ‘which the 5 ut is made 5 ase * 


(| 24 7 
«A wall of bricks ; ed io oa oA ring of gold ; Y 
&c. The fecond has been termed Gb rt os I, becaufe 


the Arabic word ra} has the fame fi gnification with the Pere 


fian 13; a8 oe fv ‘© Men or things buried ‘in the 
earth 3” ~~ Aa ts Prayers performed iz a mofque;” &c. 
No. secece ah has beea invented for the Ezafut in the 
third clafs, (2 ae, © Sitting ov a throne,”) which 
may indced pevrelense to the fecond: but the fourth has been 
termed eee sy a or The relation ee f militude, becaufe, in 
every example of ‘hia clafs, . the aN = (d» is compared to the 


1 The nurfe of the clouds, 


7,9 @ 


wy iar; as TAY or Lie 


or The clouds which refemble a nurfe ; a beauriful metaphor, cm- 


ployed to depict the influence of the clouds’ in cherifhing 


the infant herbs of the {pring. 


Tus term J ’ es 31 has becn adopted to exprefs the ate 
of the fifth clafs; becatfe the delice gis an Arabic particle, 
fynonimous with the Perfian (§ , zr > For. The relation fignified 


by this clafs feems to be that of APPROPRIATIOX® 5 but the term 
APPROPRIATION is very general, and therefore embraces an un- 


I:mited number of fpccific relations having nothing in common 
with each other. If we reverfe (where they can be reverfed) the 
examples of the firft, fecond, third, and fourth claffes, they will 
inftantly fall into the fifth clafs ; which may be confidered, to ufe 
San 4 4 
a Perfian phrafe, as a mere Jr “wv W * A begger’s dith ;” 
in which are promifcuoufly collcéted together the moft hetero- 
geneous materials that can be imagined. Examples: 
a bee ‘* A throne of ivory ;” or a “ The ivory 
of a thrones” oo 3 ¢¢ Prayers performed in a_ temple;” 


sha ‘*A temple dedicated to the purpofe of prayer ;” 


Ooe fy 
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a Los 4 ‘The drum of the belly ;” Let er" The belly 


or interior part of adrum;" &e. é&c. Ia having recourfe to thia 
FirvH CLass of the Izafut, which merits not in fact the name 
of a clafs, Grammarians have virtually acknowledged the futility 
of their endeavours to effeét that which will never be well accom: 
plithed in my opinion; xz::/y, the reftriction, by grammatical 
srrangemcat, of thofe numcrous, nay innumerable relations, that 


are continually expreffed by the genetive cafe. 


Tug relation of arPpROPRIATION includes thet of the Infini« 
tive or Hafilé Mufder to the agent of the verb which . derived 


oe fe 


from it, whether tranfitive or Neuter ; as wi Bice ‘© The 


A en 


fleeping of Zype,;” 1, cae ey ue “+ The flaying dy 
Zype of fuch a pdb ” OF the infinitive to the objec? of a 


0 e / QsAs 


tranfitive verb; as ~~ ius Lop: - 5 oe 1, * It does net 
become you to drive A ie Poor.” Or the agent to the 
i a of a piven verb, as en . esate The flayer ef Zype;” 
2 1, U (i> Le knower of fecrets. Of the ee to the agent of a 


given “verb 3 as e ac Slain dy Zypve ;” ‘74 ore y * Reje€led 
of Gon.” OF the infinitive and all the participles to the Zusf, as 
well as to moff orber nouns with which the a€tion of the verb is any 


how rg as et b. * Rifing a the morn. 


7 He got 


ing 3° wey, ** Arriving i Calcutta ;” Lae AK rat, 

“ pee from the court or favor of Gop.” And ranliong the 
Arabs not the Perfians) of fimple adj-@ives and participies of all 
kinds, governing by the relation of the penetive cafe, that noun 
to which an imputed attribute may happen to be applicable : 
as 23 pe? *s Beautiful sn the face ;” sil 33 a “ Truthful 


a 40 Sad 


in words ;” ss, thy, W's “© Praifed sn his end ;” &c. &c. &ec. * 
AMONG 





ees ° 
© The prov pi in the compatative degree, is fometimes, though rarely, cone 


need with the followirg fubfantive noun, by means of the relation of the genetive cafe. 
Examyp‘e 3 
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AmcnG common fubfantive nouns, es relation of APPROPRIA‘ 
+10N includes _ f. property pasa a |“ The horfe of Zyve 3” of 
af aan i as ae Vex -3* The ladule of ahorfe:"* of nomenclature ; a8 


ne 


ore ae iss «The A gee Monday ;” — 4 yr ‘ “* The {cience 


of medicine ;” of creation, oF authorfbip : as Ls TI ya “¢ The 
Lorp of the world 3” uh ys “The Shefa written 4 


Asoo ALEE SYNA;° of . ial to the whole: as Se 
«© The leaves of a tree 3” pe = ae ** An hour of theday ;" of 


areceptacie to the thing oO Is contained in it; as oi' ue 


guity by the relations of blood tad Mattiage: as w j y dy «The 


father of Zype ;’ "mis ee, ‘* The hufband of Hino ;” and 


of the words and __@ to that noun by which they are fol- 
lowed, as it is peters: in the genetive cafe: as 5p “ Bye. 
ry man;” f i, __* ‘* All men 3” &c. &c. &e. | 


Tu relation of APPROPRIATION is every where sivises in thele 
examples, and in a multitude of others that might be adduced ; but 
that relation cannot be accurately cxpreffed on every occafion, 


by having recourfe to the prepofition (§ vw For. The ex- 
ass 40 @ 
amples iad ichai IASI 


ce | oo; 3 U , in we 3 a, 4» found very awkwardly in the ear 
of hearer, and fcarcely deferve the name of Perfians and the 


rclation of APPROPRIATION will therefore form, in my judge 


+ ee See © oy 0+ ceengte oe 





Example: , fel ‘¢ Meaner than one’s felf.” In the gear degree, it is gence 


@ 
td 


rally Siete as that relation. Example : rv) (" yt os - a « The greateR of 
men 5" ur ea “The moft excellent of men,” &c. 
* It is unneceffary to ftate to the reader, that a faddle does not belong to a horfe, in the 


faine fenfe, that a horfe is faid to belong ¢o his matter; and confequently, that the genetive cafe 


denotes exe relation, when we {peak of « The horfe of Zyros ;” and axesher, when we fp:ak 
of * The faddle of a horfe,”* 


ment, 
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ment, a better criterion by which to determine the examples 
of the Izafue in the fifth clafs, than can be obtained by hav- 
ing recourfe to the prepofition igi For. The relation of ar- 
PROPRIATION includes a multitude of fpecific relations, by far tuo 
numerous to be comprifed in any Grammatical treatife wisatever. 


Tne ay 34 has been divided, one saa Arabs, into two 
claffes 3 of which the fil is ae La 7 oT as oppoled to 
the fecond, which is the U; ius “ ey) . ‘The firft clats comprifes 
every infinitive, or fimple adjective, of ' participle active or paffive, 
which is connected, by means of the relation of the genetive cafe, 
with what has been termed its own er 3 that isto fay, witha 
given fubftantive noun which would be the agent or object of the 
correfponding verb. To explain by examples: The verb Je 
“ He {poke,” correfponds with its infinitive J» ae Speaking: i 
“+ He was beautiful,” with the fimple adjective ed or G7 
. Beauly " the active verb ae) “ He flew,” with the purticiple 
active py vA flayer 5” and the e pallive verb 5 * He was flain;” 
with the corre{ponding pence ) ray Slain.” And hence it 
son ows that the words < 3 U? = The fpeaking of Zype;” 


70 


oly a Beautiful in the face ;” LY " ** The flayer of Buxr 3” 


- y yee “ he perfon flain by Buxe;” exhibit examples of the 


gle ms 1; becaufe the nouns which are here in the genetive 


cafe, would be the agent or objeét of the correfponding verbs. To 


os fact the native teachers mean to allude, in Apeaking of the 
5 7 OIn0 ed 


wo PU pe saee “3 (315 sv Vr nae = OF and 
ae expreffions of ie janie nature, that are very commonly 
employed by them. 


Bor ic is noe merely with the agent or object of the corref- 
ponding verb, that a given infinitive, or a part’ciple ative or paf- 
five, or an adjective noun, may be accurately conneéted by mcane | 

of 
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of ~~ relation of the genetive cafe. Fur on the contrary, the 


SP will iy very commonly found to enue thar relation; as 
oT A 


— oe *¢ Sleeping in the night i ot Ya "or Font ga — 
“ Rifing i in me mornings” ays ‘G ** Sitting in the houfe ;” 


ate 7 Fs = % ae 97 Assiving asthe ee of particu 
Jars ;" or “ ere accurately the minutia of affairs ;” i aaa : 


oF aw yA perfon flaying, or flain ta the night ,” 


ira pial or MW es ‘¢ A perfon arriving, or having ar- 
rived af Calcutta ;”’ &c. &c. And indeed it would be matter of 


confiderable hazard, to affert of any given fubftantive noun which 
is any how connected with an active, a paffive, or a neuter verb, 
either with or without the intervention of any prepofition, that 
fuch noun cannot be accurately connc&ted with the infinitive, the 
fimple adje&tive, or the participles belonging to that verb, by 
means of the relation of the genetive cafe. I believe, however, 
that the ei ,» the sie » and the ay » will be found, as 
already fated, to affume that relation much more generally than 
any other defcription of nouns with which the verb is anyhow 


connected. 


Iy the 3s fhall not be an infinitive, or a fimple adjeQive, 
or a participle active or pafliive, governing its own ae in 


the genctive cafe, the relation will be that of the Us oe 2 OF 
as . 5 | pe The father of Zype ;” Sc. And though the Acadian 
Grammarians have noticed what is confidered by them as an 
effential inherent diftin@ion between the nature of the Lal 2.slol 
and the Upc iG ', I thall pafs over in filence the arguments 
employed on that queftion ; firft, becaufe I am clearly of opinion 
thac thofe arguments are founded in error; and, fecondly, be- 
caufe there is not, in my judgment, any effential diftin&tion be~ 
tween the nature of the relation expreffed by the Izafut in either 
cafe. : 


P pp | I oHALL 
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| suaLL now proceed to detail the rules that relate to the ape 
plication of the fysmbuls employed to mark the relation of the 


ysnetive cafe. 


RULE FIRST. 


O7 two nouns connected together by means of the selation of 


tle penctive caie, the firit or goverwing noun vil generally ree 
ceive the — @ a Examples : nie ‘* The book of 
Lua; ; oi _ ** The cradle of the eens ” &c. This 
rencral rule is ‘hiable to certain exceptions which ase to be 


uctwsed io the tullowing rules. 


RULE SECOND. 
ie ihe icitur SU dor 919 Niseroot or Mujbvol, fhall happen to 


wcurat the end vf the ae la of governing noun, that noun 
C9 


will then receive the letter (, having the found of a ‘a 


74 


or the fuofe scumza. Eaumpless \os oA ae i? (flee 
¢ 
ose rod of WAUsES 3” 4 ce 44 eae : i ; a es ‘ The 


a @ 
knower Ui icrcls 3) yd ov Seeds 3” see ang i, 5 on The feeds 
‘2 og o 9 1g a) ez” 
oN, 9 4 o 
Ui Wc ptave | or ¢: ' A rineler eg 
BIAS 6 gee U oly gee - 
40? 


on , ‘ * . aid 
ieee TLL rinclets vimy beloved 5” os, “A say ee ny PEA 


“A say of the fun,” Ge. dn every otner cefe, the letter 
- ne 


. ‘ ‘= . er °* 
gig TECCAMLS, ws Ulual, the vowel oi ; Examples: Cvial 
*¢ The buliog the earth; (iuppuicd to perform the office of 
ATLAS, by beating on his back the weight of the Glube ;) 
a 7e@as 4 ] 

Ur *sa79 %6 “ Lock at the new moon of the feflival of 
Cd id @ 

Leu rie Ke, &ce 


RULE THIRD, 


A qQjlescenr | oe the letter ej), as ta" ‘+ Ihe 


foot. 3” or the vowel Ss » a8 B “ Wine 5” or the the letter 4's 
Maarout 
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Maarvof or Mujhool, as ibs; The face 3" Fy ce ee A hile 


band 3” will itfelt seprefent the Izarur ys and mult receive, in: 
4 2 - ? 
utterance, the found of wz —” “s'_-*, or the foft Humza — 


mentioned. Examples s ye, vi L ** The feet of thoughts” 4 Ag 
“ ve belie of the grape ;’ iss un The face of my beloved s: 
ve mae The hutband of Hind,” &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


lad 4 


"Cue leer Sent , occurriny at the end of a word, will 
ae as oe os 
seceive, a8 ufual, the vowel o ! . kxamoless ee ode 
A: , in eee 
‘The light of the morning 5° 4 5 far “Ine knowledge or wife 
dom of Zype;” &c. But this letter inay be doubled in poe*sy, 


it the meafure of the verfe fhiall Fagoen to require it. Example 
trom Jaumice : at ee shee’ su Sar J. Although 
my intokication, from the: influence of your love, has paffed all 
bounds ;”’ &c. 
RULE FIFTH. 

. lr bis letter ale yi fhall hinges to occur at the en! of tha 

<3 ‘ae » it will then “be (urmounted by the ibe s jo “B, 
which is written above the I'ne 3 #8 ole, b Pre “A flive, 
or fervant of the king 5” 6! ( oy * A perfon going to the 
palace ;” d&c. The letter part or ‘* The fenfible EU eer 
when it happens to occur at the end of the C5 (as, will reo. 
ceive as ufual the vowel ee gp Example: Jere | 
¢ The King of the world 5” &c. 


RULE SIXTH. 


Tue laft letter of every noun which is followed by @ cone 
jungtive pronoun of the fingular number, whether in the gene- 


( 248 ). 
tive or in any’ other cafe, will generally pecelve the vowel ,;° 
Examples rae “ My pook 3" oi “ Thy horfe ;” 

syn His fervant ;” (4 " a foot 3” a “© My wine,” 


4824 0 


3h “Thy hufband 5” Uy. 3)“ His face 3” ax tn 


760 
re 


© My devotion ;’ ey le “My new garment;” &c. &c. 


But if the i Shall end in i | as Los A falls” oF 
in 29 Maaroof or eens as pa and re for Ur and 


“2° 77] 


ues the letter cr rat mult then be cana as pier 
oo My = ftaff;” ee 2 ‘* Thy temper ;” uw. og ‘* His face,’ 
&e, Ovifthe cs oe fhall end i in ii? yt , it will reccive 


in thst cafe the letter Tel 5 as pink “ My garment ;”” 


wil = ue Thy pen ;’ ee ie oo * His letter ;” ke. 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Ix poetry, when the meafure of the verfe thall happen to res 
quire it, nouns ending in the letter 55, or in aI, or in gl, 
Maaroof or Mujhool, or in |, Maarouf, may be followed by a 
conjunctive pronoun of the fingular number, without the inter- 
vention of any vowel point, or of any alphabetical letter whatever. 


@asrse 


Eximiplcs Perth yy 7} ‘* Thy boundlefs beneficence ;” 


ee oy His eyelids;” var 7 ‘¢ My mafter;’ — tas phe 
“ Thy fleeing cyes 3" us bi 3 ‘© His odes ;” rn 1“ My 


o a? 


eye brows 5” LPL, — “* Thy well difpofed fon;’” 
ene ‘© My joy;” &e. Be, Itis to be remarked, how- 


ever, that the firft perfonal: pronoun cannot be added, without the 
intervention of a vowel point, to any noun ending in the letter 
UE 3 becaufe, in that cafe, it would es difficult or ampeliioe to. 


pronounce the words. Example : f aie 5 ae never ( fe go oa 


* My wine coloured eyes 3” cc. 


RULE 


(“249 ) 


RULE EIGHTH. 


Ivy many nouns, connected together by the means of con. 
jundions, fhall be rendered 3 ‘ze to a fingle noun, the yvowc! 
® J wit be given to the laft only of thofe nouns. Example: | 
OZ) \ oes P ae fe ** We are fervants, ani fl.ves, 
0d culogifts of you.” But if a fucceffion of nouns in the genctive 


cafe fhall happen to follow each other, the vowel LF will then 
be given to every noun except the laft. 


EXAMPLE. 


oe sh 


we ded ey 
RULE NI NTH. 


THe words A Every, a All, > Befides,and z, Like, fele 
dom or never admit, in utterance or in writing, the mark of the 
Izafut; although they are commonly fuppofed to govern the fole © 


lowing fubftantive nouns in the genetive cafe. Examples: s pe ge 


F, a3 4.0 
‘s Every man;” pe ee a All men;’ ” tin ga 
‘«s There is no protector but Gop ;’ 3 Ce w % ’ yi; ‘* A man refem- 
bling Buxr 3” &c. In ‘poetry, however, ‘the word a. is 


fometines followed by the alee of the Izafut. Example: 


jes y ee 7 oe 23 pvt “Until intelligence of my 


condition was {pread over the city.’ 


RULE TENTH. 


Is poetry, when the meafure of the verfe fhall happen ta require 
, the anak of the Izafut may be omitted in utterance, if the letter 


ule U) { thall occur at the end of the governingnoun, Example: - 


Q4q44 | ed 


td 


( 250 ) 


jet ov’ ab a4 heer sph ae elit 


« When Gop determires to bring diigrace on a man, he infpires 


him with an inclination to cenfure the virtuous.” In this exame 
. ; e a% « é ¢@ ee 

ple, the meafure of the verfe requires | 4 094, ‘oo Si Li 

but the omiffion of the mark of the Izafut is more commen in 


ancient, than in modesn poetry. 


RULE ELEVENTH. 

Ix poctiy the mat at the Izafut is very commonly omitted, 
When the "1 as ey thall happen tobe a se pronoun in 
the plarslioumber Examples: ead fory pee Your age ;” 
ro) (ay us for yy UV» ‘ Their hears ;” &c, The on.iffon, 

v7 eo? 
in this cafe, of the mark of the Izafut, is more common in anci- 


ent than in modern poetry, 


RULE TWELFTH. 


Tre mark of the Izafut is optionally and generally omitted after 
the word aa hs compounded with certain other ee 28 


ene @srthe at ee 


_— a, a PL ag mp" js ee ai ea ae 


J 1 3 &c. And ‘afterthe word —? (3 3 in certain cafes ; as 


a? 
+0 ° @ e¢ @ 0 


PS) wrter us ~ oe co deere pia 
Ue oe &c. ac afrer the word = in cne or two examples g 
é 


: a@ @- 
as rY, a — and cay ; a ° And in cCestain other compounded 


words, fuch as ee 5 (7 j 3 ur eee 3 Ee. &e. 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 
Ir one or more words fl:all happen to intervene between the 
a2 a 7 6 , 
wlvler and the WII er (an accident of no very 


7a? 
’ , ; . ] 
¢ommon occurrence) the vowel e_J” will then be commonly 
omitted. 


_ 007 @ 4 @ 8 “oF a. 0?” a: 
omitted. Examples: 22) Wily orl, te tol pty fot 
a ° oe 2 7 8a % ¢. oe o 


wy! Fuze es - » wes, _ It is your turn to fit 


at this table;” & c. 


RULE FOURTEENTH. 


WHEN two nouns are borrowed from the Arabs, ene of which 


governs the other in the genetive saints the firft will generally, 

perhaps invariably, receive the vowel ar 3 and the fecond will 
n had ez, . 

follow paral a Examples : yj otis gt Sean ( 


ae ats 


cn Hpbi cpa re Teede &c. &e. Thevous point of the 
firit noun depends among the Arabs on the ‘cafe, whether nomi- 
native, relative, or obje€tive, in which it may happen to occur. | 


RULE FIFTEENTH. 


Wauen the mi is fhall precede the 5 Sue » an ace 
cident of a common accurrence in the Perfian Language, the 
vowel » ee “nut be gatas se Romiples oLey or ‘* The 
king ot the world ;” 6 wee = ‘The afylum of the world; 
Sc. But both may be rendered SiS toany other word; 


as | ‘ _- be Es oly Oey. 3 &c. &c. The precedence 
of ‘i ey is alsaguihed in grammar by the terms 


253 Jeet or wee rd » ‘The reverfed Izafut;” 


and fie cuamples of its occurrence are exceedingly numerous. 


RULE SIXTEENTH. 


Tue termination Jy is often found to fupply the place of 


the Izafut ; in ania cafe, it mut i added to the ai af ie. 


one pee ee for wd  ) « The head of ZY DE 3" 
pl £08 pe “6 “The fon of Amr,” | 


4 


GIy for Og Sa er *¢ T was 


i 


opcning 


( aga ) 
opening the door of this treafury 5” &e, And in this cafe, 
@ 
une of more words may occur between the 3 ae and the 
¢ @ y ; 
oo Was bc ae which Jaft will be found invariably to pice 
f ¢,9 @- 7ets . 0g tl Me e 
cede the 5 as, Example: mo, i Stele apr 
e ° 2 os - & 
for pees Pe wed Lee, gay es Bind the necks of your 


enemics by the practife of equity ;” &c, 


CONCLUSION. 


It has been hitherto taken for granted that the relation of 
the genetive cafe muft be eflablithed between two nouns fipnifie 
cant of different objets, The faGt is generally true, but the 
ule of the Izafut will be better undiritood by advertug ta 
the cfic&l produced on the , or GOVERNING NOUN, 
hold it as a principle, to which there are no exceptions, 
that the firft of two nouns connected together by means of 
the relation of the genctive cafe muft be A GENERAL TERM, 
Or A PROPER NAME cC:nfidered with reference to the poffi- 
bility of its application to a plurality of obje@s, The word 
Joun, for example, isa proper name common to many in- 
dividuals; and therefore we {peak of Joun op Gaunt, in order 
to diftinguith thas individual from others who are known by the 
name of Joun. The word ExcLanp is alfo a proper name, ap- 
plicable only to a fingle country; and being therefore incapable 
of farther limitation, it will be feldom or never followed by a 
Jubflantive noun in the genetive cafe. Toa man who had never 
heard of England, we might indeed {, peak of European England, 
or ** the England of Europe ;” but in doing fo, we rauft be 
influenced by a defire to limit the pofible application of England, 
. which might be the name of more countries than one. 


id ? 
Tue effet of the = Lleol istherefore ro Limit THE APPLie 
4 
CATION OF A GENERAL TERM; and the extent of fuch limitation 


will depend entirely on the nature of the ot aa LS o Ufthe latter 
° fhall 


( a5$ ) 
fhall happtn to be a proper wame, or a perfonal prohoun, hid 
Ste will be often seltrifted to a fingle object, or toa vei 
‘ individual objects 5 a8 = ; , fl wi © The brotherof Z¥pe 5" 
y * 2. ‘© Thy face ;” and other examples of the fame nature. 


And if it thall happen to be a genéral term, the limitation will, 
then be lefs extenfive s but Mill it mult exift in a cestain depres, 


otherwife the Izafut will be of no ufe, If the words ys re a 7 
«© The face of man or woiman-kind,” oe to be coufideted” ab 
accurate, it is only becaufe the word (¢ ; ot in ire wimnoft latitude, 
is applicable to the face or phyliognomy of ouhet anithalé, a6 
well as to that of the human fpecics. For if thé word U9 
were exclufively applied to the human face, it muft be obvicus 
that the term cp would add ‘nothing to the information 
conveyed hy that word; and imuft Bé therefore’ confidered af 
wheliy superfluous, 


Tar words iy « Blacksefe of colo,” might bé 
accurately condemned on the fame principle; becaufe these if 
nto blacknefs but that of color, But if we oppofé ornamental 
colors to thofe which arife from dist and filth, admitting that 
blacknefs may refule from either, the words —€ : GU (_/ will 
then be accurate s becaufe the term ut ar will be reflricted fy 
as to denote that blacknefs which is the refule of ornamental 
colors, oppofed tothe blacknefs that refults from filth, The 
accuracy of the terms (st | —s 5 The color of blackaefs,” 


cannot be queftioned ; becaufe tlie ‘ener fenfe of the term 6s 
is clearly seftriGed by: that of the following fubftantive noun. 


Ir a word fhall govern itfelf in the genetive cafe, a circum- 


flance of | no very uncommon occurrénce in the Perfian Language, 
as e we OF (y Kx, ‘* Good among the good, ” or * The, 


bet of the goods” wy er oe. a © Bad anicrig’ He’ bad; or 
Rrv “The 


( 954 ) 
* The worft of the bad ;” the fame principle may yet be ob. 
ferved to operate ; for Goopngss in man isa relative term, and 
ic is higher praife to be ‘‘ Goop among the coop,” that is to 
fay, ** Goon in comparifon with virtuous men,” than it is to 
be fimply Goon ; that is to fay, “* Goop with reference to the 
fpecies in general.” That the words Goop, wisz, viKTuU- 
ous, &c. &c. are merely relative terms, muft be obvio:s to 
thofe who confider that if all mankind were equally wile, or 
equally virtuous, the terms wiap0M and virtuz would be of 
noufe. The following lines of the poet NezauMes contain 


the words ‘ M ‘* The worft of the bad,” which the readers may 


perhaps be defirous to fee. 


“e eg oe. gee, “ ect a, oe. 
CL a e #0 
pte ie Ge Se ok " Ay, xm Fy 6 Gee 
«I revinquisn entirely the pra€tife of love. I have found 
that ‘myfelf am the beft friend to mylelf. If, among lovers, 
I thall therefore be deemed the worft of the bad, {I care not) 
for it is proper that I myfelf fhould be my own miftrefs.” 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


SUBSTANTIVE NOUNS ACCOMPANIED BY ATTRIBU- 
TIVES OF ANY KIND. 


Unpzr the term ATTRIBUTIVE, aS it is now ufed, I mean 
to include every thing, without exception, that may accurately 
coalefce with a given fubftantive or other noun to which it is im- 


puted. An ATTRIBUTIVE, in this extended fenfe of the term, 
| may 


( 255 ) 


| may bea fubfantive noun, as ' , x) In? ‘* Courageous men" or 


noun of number, a8 » oT y ur Z ° ; U4 oa i Two days paffed aftes 


this,” or a fimple adjefive ae whether primitive or derivatives 
as ayy yp" A good many") 99 ? ‘“* A wife mans” ora particie 
ple of any kind,as Os co soi 7 ‘8 Runsing water” 0 owe welt I 
-« The fhining fun; « ie a on ‘© A lengthened ftature ;” 


Jaw oo A juft obfervation;” &c. or an epithet 


fimple or compounded, as ,y we { 2 ye a A gardener 5° 5 
oF J a eS, ** A heart ravifhing miftrefs ,? oe aH iy 


12-7 af 18%; 
‘A king fitting on a throne ;” U3 Ais a ‘¢ An empire 
encreafing daily ;” , ae a9 OO “felf growing or un- 


planed iene pees x \" ‘“ A night egaiee devotee," 


ae 40 ? 


ox USP “A man verfed in affairs ;” Ie OLE 
av. oSns 
- «6 Eeperienced warriors ;” J. Los, — +f ‘* Ahappy tem- 


i rd 


persed miltrefs;” , ath. A roly faced ae ft 's J; Let 
or tals é, ole 5 oe rae vi a LG , 


ie 
‘* A country conquered inwar ;’ (L7 Aste ‘vi fy aaa 


“A seed datas fwimming in the water of the river of his eyes ”” 
7@ 39 9 


gy ay Te Wie ‘The une 
for:unate who throw on their heads the duft of grief and 
difappointment;” &c. &c. The reader will eafily perceive, that 
I include under the term COMPOUND EPITHET, thofe members 
of a fentence, fuch asylti_-, ub sigs ji eae 
that may be acourateyy. pee ae a given fubftantive noun or: 


an epithet, : as rey oer 2) by means of the intervention of 


-the vowel ui si 1) Oar «The srevuiive Kufra,” 


Att attributives are divided into thofe which are PROPER, 
( r— te or i wis ) becaufe they are truly attributive , 
. by 


(856°) 

by their owa pature; and into thole which are improper, 
( U* Lt .2ie Or “A! Lis ie ) becayle they are not naturaliy 
attributive, but only aflume cesnenily i attributive charac- 
ter in the Mru@use of a fentence; 8 ps - ‘* Aman bold as 
Tiong” 5 7 JF, CA salyefaced miftrels 5 bec. For or have 
already pbferved on a former accafion, that the words 9 7 yt ate 
merely two fubftantive nouns, having no grammatical charaéter-at 
all, but fuch as they acquire when afcribed toa piven fubftantive 
noun with which they may happen to coalefce in the ftructuse 
of a fentence. 


, Yue prover arrrisurtives of the Perfian Language com. 


prife, £772, ithe josh pviet PARTICIPLE AC ee aad the 


03 0 o 
Ur —} Or PARTICIPLE PASsive ; thirdly, the nthe " 


0 


formed from the imperative by adding Cis as yt : ae wh, af 
&e. fourthly, the 22 or SIMPLE a oe Neem whither 

rimitive or derivative; and: fnal/y, the _ or NOUN OF 
P fi Ds pe (- Pa 


SUPERIORITY, employed. to indicate the relation of the eomparae 

tive and fuperlative degrees. Improper ATTRIBUTIVES of every 

kind may be diftinguithed, for tne fake of convenience, by the term 
a? 

=~ , which. is properly applicable, without ACEO: to au attrie 


butives of either clafs, The noun to which a sa; OF, may 


a re 


happen. tq. sa LRU is indiffesently termed =) oe 2 or po yee 


Fhe wat a will be the fubje& of difcuffion in the follow- 
ing. Sil and this.chapter will compnife all the obfervations [ 
am able to offer.on the nature and: application of other attsibutives. 


THe reader has, already learnt the exifling rules applicable to 
the formation of fimple adjeGtives and participles of every kind. 
Compound epithets are formed by AnaLocy, according to the 
pleafure of every writer ; and the rules that eclate to the manner of 
their formation are too numerous to be comprifed iu any grime 

watical 


ry 
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matical treatife whatever. ‘Yhere is no neceflary limit to the num 
ber of words that may enter into the formation of a compound evi- 
thet 3 and perhaps itis generally true, thee any intelligible fentence 
may be converted at pleafure into a compound enizhet, ateribed tua 


given fubfantive noun or Genean oy means of the interver-tion of the 
"707 


aon an 
vowel pa/ 508 pit oka oT yore, han Ore 
di 
ea a A 078 6 


i 
tinually thinking of you my friend;” ry oe a i yi aie ie oe 


“© 1 who am continually thiaking of you my tsicad ,!* AEA 


Now as weernnot number thefe infinitely various combinations 
that may cccur in the f rmation of a pref & fentence, fo isis aiid 
impo te ronun-:ber thufe combinatious, infinitely vatious, shae 
mav -ocur inthe fouaatioaey a compound epi:her. Andas wede 
noi feek to Support. by the autuority of preter: ption, the legitimacy 
of a pertedt fensence unexceptionably accurate in the mode of its 
fori ton, fo we have no occution to fupport, by the authority of 
prfcripuion, the legitimacy of a compound epithet unexception= 
auly accurate in the mode of its formation. To explain by exe 


wmples, The following fenience is opened by the ey 
Asas 0 4 2 ie ee 


of SAADEE: ,, Peleg |e GOS LS 1, oe 
 Theve heard of a king wino gave odes to put acertain pris 
fonsr to death.” But the authority of Saapge is here fuperflae 
evs, becaule the accuracy of the fentence would be fill ung:ief- 


Gerbic, though it were now nets for tite ditt time, Aud fo 


altuin the words (5 ipeveiy oe 2 pet “A thirty 
rertes aa in ue water of the river of his eyes ;” the 
vp chet pete eses might be fupported by the au- 
thers, ef an eminent author from whofe writings it has been 
+ catted by me. But fuch authority is wholly unneceffary to 
rioblth the accuracy of that epithet, fufficiently {upported by the 
real-eous formation of other epithets, and by the. privilese 
Yoited in every writer, by the compound-Joving genius of the 
Puban Language, toinvent and employ for the fisft time, as many 
new combinations of this nature, as the fertility of his fancy 
miy enable him to difcover. | 

Ss ComPouND 
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ComPounp epithets have been ufually confidered as merely or- 
namental, and therefore better adapted to the language of poetry 
than of plain profe, If the fact were true, it would be dangerous 
to aflume the privilege of inventing compound epithets 3 j/7/, be- 
caufe it is never neceflary to aim at the higher decorations of 
fiyle ; and fecondly, becaufe every unfuccefsful endeavour of that 
nature is juftly punifhed by the reader's contempt. But though 
I do not mean to deny that Perfian poetry is pre-eminently indebted, 
for the fplendor of its diction, to the happy felection (and often to 
the invention) of compound epithets bearing the ftainp of poetical 
fancy and tafte, it docs not therefore follow that fuch epithets are 
| feculiar to poetry, or to the elevated language of rhetorical profe, 
Ou the contrary th:y are of conftant occurrence in every {pecies 
of Perfian compofition; and are fo natural to the genius of the 
Language, that it would be very difficult, peshaps impoffible, to 
write a page of intelligible Perfian without having frequent re- 
courfe to their aid. They are accordingly found to exprefs, not 
merely the fanciful imagery of poetic di@tion, but the common 


é - @ 


¢ rd 
peu of ordinary life; as ane Jv 3 /» “A merchant;” 
& 


ay fC ——" , = ** A country conqucred in war;” &e, And they 


‘occur in profe (more cfpecially in the profe of modern times) 
with a profufion generally unknown to poetry, which impairs 
os annihilates all pretenfions to purity or even perfpicuity of 
flyle. 


I po not therefore recommend the invention of compound 
epithets, already by far too numerous in the Perfian Language, 
except in cafes of urgent neceffity; but as it will frequently 
happen that a writer, without the aid of thefe, will be wholly 
_ unable to exprefs his thoughts; fo it is alfo true that he may, 
nay, that he muff, in that cafe, have recourfe to the invention of 
compound epithets ; not with a view to the ornaments of ftyle, 
but merely by the effect of a neceffary compliance with the idiom 
and genius of the Perfian Language. Such epithets, though un- 

fupported 
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fupported individually by the authority of prefcription, will yet 
be unexceptionably accurate if the inventor can thew, by ana- 
logy, the exiftence of other fimilar combinations; and it would 
be nearly as abfurd in the cafe ofa compound epithet as of a 
perfect fentence, to limit, by the authority of prefctiption, the 
privilege vefted in every Pefian writer of forming new combi- 
nations for himfelf. | 


Tue following are many of the rules applicable to the formae 
tion of compound epithets; and I have already ftated the impofe 
fibility of devifing any claffification, fo perfect as to comprehend 
them all. 


RULE FIRST. 


‘An epithet may be formed at pleafure, of any porticle prefixed ‘ 
to a fubftantive or an adje@tive noun, Examples: | 7 nt 2 iS. 


‘¢ An unprovided traveller ;” J ( 2 ‘* A wealthy man ;” , ay 


ef, ee 


«« A helpless man "Up b Ty, SoA foolith woman ; ae » 1) ty : 


@ 


¢* An improvident minifter ;” ai 23 Ty, a Money in band," 


r' L ae A manon the i i, Ne U. yi Is ’ «The relentless 
et 32 


Darius;’ * oC rv, 1h Ws a 3 : Fisredoon with all his dig- 
nity ;” &c. &c. 


RULE SECOND. 


AN aujective accompanied by a fubflantive noun may be formed 
into a compound epithet, applicable (like the word Grey Bsarp 
in our Language,) to any object i in which the impaes attribute may 


happen to exift. Examples: ri, ere iv (i © An eloquent 


@ 506 ower 


poet 5” gi “A a loves ;” 3) sie Gme™ 


o by miftrefs of pleafing or graceful manners or a ae 
x foif yt ‘© Merchandize of high price ;” J OT) 


“oA broken pointed pen 3” &c. &c. In all the Scamiples of this 
clafs, 


( 360 ) 


clafs, ue eas Le ue epic may bs optionally Severs 


ef 4 0, a 


ed, as “ry “Gs_v or UX 6 wee SO &e, 


and it is a matter Sei indifference whether the attributive part of 
the epithet fhall bea fimple adjeQive, or a participle aétive or 


paflive, Arabic or Perfian. 


RULE THIRD, 


| AN epithet may be compofed of a fubftantive or other noun 
prefixed (but hever fubjoined) to the form of the imperative in 
the fecond perfon fingular ; which will then moft commonly afs 
fume the fenle of the active, bur net Unieequently of the paftive 


participle. Examplkcs yl te (Lyi: “* A cor ‘quering 


pepe aed ss | 99 
princes 3°, -~ j (oe A draft mixed with rofewater; 
ce, &c, The fiitt component part of the epithet may, in this clafs, 
ia the NOMINATIVE or AGENT to the cotre!ponding verb; as 


eg Ce ty L eee Se Ll ) * A plaice abounding 


in suf 3” or, fecondly, the accusative of oBjecT; as 


a Lo 


susp sal ‘oA a {prinkling pen 3” or, thirdly, the Ub 
of NOUN OF TIME. OR PLACE; as y J geoe ‘‘ A watch. 


man going his rounds in the night ;” ev ; ae “ A gem 
fpringing up or born in ine amie or, fourthly, an adjective’ 


wed ADVERBIALLY ; as4,* eed ** A [wift going horfe 5” or, 
finaly, a fubftantive noun, any “how conncélcd with the correfe 


prndirg verb, whether ay, o without the intervention of any 
prepefiuion; as ,, heen os: a ** Horfe artillery,” or * Artillery 


uoving by the means of horles 3s” &e. &e. &c. The fecond 
component part of the epithet, poffefling the form of the 
imperative in the fecond perfon fingular, muft have. the fenfe 
of aGive or paffive participle ; as , UY Tally 


,@7@ » we 


Cee n at ) ‘© Apoet saining pearls ;’ ‘o fog (ei 


Sse, 


( mF , i ) ** Obfervations mixed with friendfhip 3” &. 
If 


( 26: ) 
If the form of the imperative fhall 4 to have the fenfe of 
the Haste Muspzx, as LT for pet yl 6 
“i Rubbing the ears,”’ or * oo 3” it will form no epither, 
but merely a compounded fubftahtive noun, employed to de- 


note the name of an event. 


RULE FOURTH. 

An epithet may be compofed of a fubftantive noun prefixed 
(but never fubjoined) to the form of the verb in the third perfor 
fingular of the preterite tenfe. In this cafe, the fecond compo- 
nent part of the epithet will have othe fenfe of the paft or paf- 
five pce. ee fi ) 1) fe 4 «+ A country given by 


Gop ;" z's a j "i 3 a 6 Eyes syeqpawered with fleep 3” &c. 
dc. 


RULE FIFTH. 


An epithet may be formed of an adjective, connected with its. 


proper fubftantive noun by means of the relation o* the genes 
o sn 4 die 


tive cafe. ei Se J — 1. pe J, yp An incompara 
ble ode 3” rv) ee | G3 9 ve / ‘Aman truthful in words; 


as an. 9 aes US LA; ) The faints praifed in their ends ;” 
0s 


he pe ‘* A devotee worthy of refpect ;”” dc. All . 
the epithets of this clafs are borrowed from the Arabs; and 
there is not, I believe, any inftance of a Perfian adjective con- 
nected with its proper fubftantive noun by means of the relation 


of the genetive cafe. 


RULE SEXTH. 


An epithet may be formed of two fubftantive nouns, one or 
both of which may be Arabic or Perfian. Any two fubftantive 
nouns that may be accurately connected together by means, 
of the sclation of the genetive cafe, will form an epithet of thie, 

Tie clals,, 
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5 ae 
chat, bolas the A ! ay ws fhall Prccece the eh eee 


as C 3 1) y s The boaniy of the river ;’ ‘Ui : on *¢ Boune 


tiful as the river;” &c. Examples + fe ctl oA, 


mind mixed or Jevened with friendship ;” eb li, ( 


“A king powerful as fate ;” ae i tl we ie “A 
threfhold selated to excellence ;” eye ce Us ‘A pen 
perfumed with a 3” a al LY, ( “A jult 
prince s” yhete : N90) Co J ‘s A holy = threfhold ;” 


oes & 04, 


poe Be “A mind the fource of friendthip ;”” 
bye. ae, ‘* A threfhold the afylum of noble aélions ;” 


its oli, E «’ A king in rank equal to Jum ;” 


dis" bases ‘© A hand bountiful as the river ;” {de "We L 


“A soly faced mifrefs ;” ge cil ‘©A miftefs having 
a breaft fragrant as jeffamine ;”” &c. 


RULE SEVENTH. 


An epithet may be formed of two Arabic nouns, the firft being 
an infinitive, or a Hafile Mufder, conne&ed with an adjective 
or paffive participle, by means of the relation of the genetive 


cafe, Examples: v) a vs iy) (5 ‘* A tongue the intere 
preter of bounty ;” el rs 23, Y sti “A Pea twin-born with 


_ mercy or kindnels ;” yd Y pest «* Obfervations res 
plete with friendfhip ;"” &c. 


RULE EIGHTH. 


An epithet may be formed, like a perfe& fentence, in any 
poffible way that is not repugnant to the rules of Grammar. 
The endlefs variety of combination exhibited in the forma 
tion of fuch epithets, muft continue for ever to elude the utmoft 


Qe 4 47, oF 


x | me es 
limite of Grammatical refearch, Examples ; Ui) ee 2/7 
cA 
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oA traveller;""« of A man who carries his houfe on his fhouldere 5” 


+ * The ALLWISE BEING who beftowed 


j ¢ 


on the tongue the Healy of fpeech ;” ut oF t read 


« A moon, or beautiful woman deferving the crown 1 of ‘tine 


ie, a Pani a CEs Ug A 
lover who has received in this foot the thorn of affliction, 
caught in travelling: over the libourful fone of a ipl: 


BOs oe 8M pepe renal Joie’ Wg ) 3 5 te 
* A wretch «lo has bowed his ital to the ground 
of humility with halaee full of affection for the 5” 


A she 


Bg ile es aur ic rn af pe pote’ 
‘6 A lover LoveR who, having converted his whole 
body into one univerfal forehead, is emprare in performing 


the proftrations of de pendence on thee ;’ 
foe BO YA oie i i ayes 


‘6 The noble minded who, borrowing the eyes a envious men, 


snipe with OE one their own duane ; 
a7e7oa, 4 oe a’, 706 70 


ie my Ww Os be pi 9 SFOs Ly 


02 7 3@ 


TS beosr GO) Tera se Fg vat 
¢s The exalted characters who, having borrowed aufterity of 
temper from the vicious, walk with others in the soad of Ienity, 
(or judge of others with lenity,) and purfue themfelves the paths 
of feverity ;°? that isto fay, ** guard unremittingly their own con. 
duct;” &e. &e. &c. 


ss ss &¢+ & * 


Unper one or other of the preceding rules, it is probable 
that moft compound epithets of the Perfian Language may be ac- 
curately and reafonably comprifed sand though fome of them, 
as the Sixt Ruze, might be fubdivided into many claffes, 1 am 
~ ef opinion that no advantaze would refult from the multiplication 


Ae 
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of fuch divifions. The principle of the rule is broad and com- 
prehenfive. It flates that two fubfantive nouns, conneéed tcgee 
ther by means of the relation of the genetive cafe, may be eafily 
converted into a ag Liat fimply by inverting ‘the or- 


der of ae tit 3as oF pes ' & The mixture of friendfhip ;” 
Le, Lat pee A . : mind ofthe mixture or leven of friendthip;” 


e S 
ae ee, Tr 2 «© A mind mixed or levened with friendfhip ,” 


&c. And sich one or both of thefe nouns fhall be Arabic 
or Perfian, or to what clafs of Arabic or Perfian nouns both 
or cither may happen to belong, thefe are queftions with which 
Ihave nothing to do; (fir/t, becaule is it {uflicient for me that 
both are fubftantive nouns; and, Jecondy, becaule it wid 
generally fuffice for the accuracy of the epithet, that they fhall 


form together an intelligible combination. 


APPLICATION OF SYMBOLS. 


Fue fymbols commonly employed to mark the relation of the 
genctive cafe, ferve alfo to ellablith the relation of a given fub- 
ftantive noun to the following attributive which is imputed to 

? a aS ne 
as -2y, or POOF IS oA man bold as a_ lion;”” 
Co ke, A good fervant ;” 5 tee © Ahard fhaff ;” 


a5 J ps ‘¢ A bad temper 3” &c. 


Tre vowel 0 7 i diftinguifhed, in this cafe, by the 


term yt?” J” of ‘© The attributive Kufra 3" as oppofed 


to Gel’ ° Se r‘* The relative Kufras” employed to mark 
the relation of the genetive cafe. It has been oo leeyscs however, 
_ by certain grammarians, that the letter J w J \, was anci- 

ently employed to diftinguifh the attributive relation from the 
selation expreffed by the Benetive oe ;as PLU we An 


intelligent flave 3” oppofed to J’ pie ‘* The flave of a wile 
like 
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or intelligent man.” But the words J. bw unqueftiona 
bly admit of either fenfes; and the introduétion of the letter 
Jot is comparatively {peaking of rare occurrence, even 
among the writers of ancient Perfia®. It is true, indeed, that 
the words 7 re wil) Gignify invasiably ** An intelligent 
flave,” and cannot ‘poflibly be otherwife tranflated ; but if the 
jetter ae s C were introduced for the purpofe of difpelling 
the obfcurity to which I have adverted, it would be quite impoffi- | 
ble to affign any good reafon for the frequency of its omiffion — 


©3207 rd . 
where it ought to be inferted. The letter Unt Fb» when fo 


: _@ ; 
ufed, feems to me to have the force of an indefinite article; aud 
like the word CERTAIN in our Language’ (*° A perfon of my 
acquaintance,” “A CERTAIN perfon of my acquaintance,’’) it 


may bz omitted or inferted at pleafure. 


A.tuovucu the fymbols employed to mark the attributive fe- 
lation are generally the fame with thofe employed to denote the 
relation of the genetive cafe, I think it neceffary to detail the rulzs 
by which theis application is guided and reftridted in the Perfiaa 


Language. 


RULE FIRST. 


Tug yowel be - ‘ is commonly employed to mark the 
relation exiting between a given fubftantive and the following 


Be Pate ‘: ae 2 e 864, 
a:tributive which is imputed to it, Examples : rm p of 
o eae” ar ¢ ? @e 5s ; 
ae *¢ A courageous man ;”” (2 « : 
AOI AIS, ski e ; a}9 yete~ sl, An unjuft 


Prince ;” a fcuf . ae * A mind levened with friendthip ;" &c. 





OD 4 , : ; ‘ 
© The etter J oF (FL, ie often inferted, at this day, after nouns ia the plural or fin- 
Ps ee a @ 2 gx 
gular nember, followed by the relative pronoun S; ae a (Su The pesfons who ;” 
° 4 


Sc. and in thie fale, it {ems Rill to denote the attibutive relation; Gace every fentence, 


compriGng a selative pronoun, may be confidered as an attributive applicable to the satece- 
Scat u0wd, 


Uuu RULE 
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RULE-SECOND. 


Iv the letter Tall quiefcent, or ,J, Masroof or Mujhool, 
fhall happen to occur at the end of the —3 we Ys the vowel 


1 f 46 


a muft be changed into |,, having the — of aT 
or the fo ft Humza. Examples s Zw! 2 } _F ** An extenfive 


plain ;” eee Cs lee “A a Raff,” U7 Can |“ Arche 
ed eyebrows ;” Pe, ey, th ag ie  Difhevelled haiz ,” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 


An original | occurring at the end of the 5 a » after 
the letter Alif, or the vowel Fusha, or the letter Wao Maaroof or 
Mujhool, muft be changed, in utterance, ints Ut btn 3 and 
will receive as ufual the vowel Kufra. Examples: Jt oa ¥ 
‘« A pure place ;" ~ ( 8 “ Pure Wine;” ys) 5 3 ‘ “ 


fhining countenance ;” be U Aa ** A moving ball ;” &c. 


RULE FOURTH 


Tue letter 515, following the vowel Futha at the end of the 


@ 3 a7 


wd) 329 , mutt receive as ufual the vowel Kufra ; and will nat be 
7270 


changed in utterance into aes 0 a - Example: 0} ae ’ yh ; 
‘© New and freth — 3s” &c. The fame rule is applicable 


to the letter 5 : Fa no gly when / sParpens to occur as a 
double letter at the endof the .3 ye yea Examples on aM uo: 6 
 Ufelefe elevation;” &c. And ee fingle 9 rsh in the 
fame fituation. ars ciag JB 4 g: - cA aie Soofee s” &e. 
But the letter 3; 3 PY L may be rendered Pes in poetry, 
when the meafure of the verfe may happen to require its as 
ge Gx ‘* A pure Soofee ;” Simei yg The (cele- 
- brated) Mufnovee of the fpiritual Molovee.” 

RULE 
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RULE FIFTH 
Cs oe ° e 268 

Tas letter iss’ (f$, occurring at the end of the Vj,09 
muft receive the mark pats Aa or the fof? Humza. Exame 
pleas (15% 2 * An intelligent flaves” (2 £<" ; # Acelee 
‘ rs Ad eo, 

brated letter;” &c. The omiffion of the found of ,_+ +i 


is admiffible in poetry, when the meafure of the verfe may hap- 


pen to require it. 


RULE SIXTH.. 


Wuen two nouns, conneéted together by means of the relae 
tion of the genetive cafe, thall happen to be followed by a 
‘given attributive, jt will be often impoffible, otherwife than 
by the context, to determine whether the attributive thall be 
applicable to the firft or fecond of thefe nouas. Example: 

ie 5 Aja)! p-4 The fons of the foolith minifter;” 
or ** The foolith fons of the mini(ter,” in which lat fenfe the 
phrafe has been employed by Saapaz. But it is always defirae 
ble to avoid obfcurity s and on that principle the attributive 
ought in my opinion to follow, without the intervention of any 
other word, the fubftantive noun to which it is imputed. Exe 


amples: ~ be Pa yertyl pee “ The foolifh. fons of the 


minifter 3" | fie ait Pa Y 4, “ The fons of the foolith 
minifter.” Often indeed, nothing can be more important than 
the arrangernent of the words compofing a fentence. * Sir, 
faid a perfon, I will tell you honeftly how much money I got.” 
** Sir, replied his adverfary, will you tell us how much you 
got honeftly ?”” | | | 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Ir the ©) 923” hall be followed by two of more attributives 
unconnected by the intervention of copulative conjunctions, 
every 
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every attributive, the laft only excepted, will generally receive 
the vowel be ’e a a or * The relative Kufra.” Example: 


ot 70 09 4 Dae. 4, a® o & 
SH ae 8k OM OM yr phde Jit Cc. 


RULE EIGHTH. 


Bur if we intend to enumerate, by fucceffive | attributives, the 
good or bad qualities for which the C5 oy may happen 
to be sale the vowel » x will then be generally given 
tothe 3 - - » and omitted univerfally after every attubutive, 


ead 


Example: ,! ; So pot) PO - at ** A faithful mif- 
trefs, brilliane as the i overflowing in love, the confolcr 
of gricf; ee a this cafe the letter J “VF Sh may be given 


to the 3 pg * : und to every attributive by which it is followed, 


Example: Js! soos, SP ae SF: Ly &c. Or 
it may be omitted, together with the vowel ye x for the pure 
pofe of giving variety of found to the meafured profe in which 


the Perfians are known to delight. Example: o tae 0 ey 


o10e es 4 $406 oh esa? 
13429 ahah uF ae he. gales poet cb, eee 


Jaw; &e. Of its omiffion in poetry, the following 


“Lee en’ a @ a 4 ¢0 
is one among many eaamplks,. —_/ nw aoa we 
; sy p - vi r J? = V, ° , 
( Ls we 3 he, 


RULE NINTH. 


Ir -two or more attributives fhall be conneted together 
by means of the intervention of the copulative conjunction, 
the found of the conjunction will be that of Zuma adde 
ed to the letters which ame precedes it, Example: 


meer es NF ee sins vs (oe Wane &e. But though 
the introduction of the conjundtion is here fupported by the autho- 


tity of Hariz, [think it better, on general principles, to employ 
the 
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the vowel | jis yo i in fuch cafes; that fo the 3 we 
with all its hee may form, as it were, a fingle noun fige 
nificant of a certain {pecific objeA.  Aod if the attributives thall 
happen tobe employed, not as the aie » but merely as the 
predicate of a given fubjedt, the conjuntion may then fupply 


*, sy 


advantageoufly the place of the vowel ie Ye pes ae 


EXAMPLE. 


J of 3 U4), Ope ot 
e437 a0 


eee ETF LY 


RULE TENTH, 
Iv the 3 oe fhall happen to precede the hs » the vowel 
s 4 6 oF rout then be omitted. Examples: , Pe “A 
good man,” Prey oa, Abundant joy;” -¢ CT; 


“A jufiking;” & wa ryt , U. ‘* Endlefs delight 3" &c. But 
both may be followed by an adjective noun ; in which cafe, they 
mut see connected with fuch adjective a a means of the vowel 


#4 pol Example gH vr he A good man © 


“f an an temper ;”” &c, 


RULE ELEVENTH: 


Tue introduGion of the letter mB} wr, vas (, or of the fubftantive 
verb, or of the relative between a given fubftantive noun 
and the following attsibutive which is ampated | to it, will necefs 


aes i ca the ufe of the vowel it pe | %e iS. ‘Examples: 
aoe a o y A venerable mua piterly oh bis s7 
‘* He is an ignorant man ;' ee st » Ss ‘My heart which 


was a volume of conflancy ;” &c. But if the wis, fhall be 


divided from the fubftantive noun to which it is imputed, by means 
Www of 
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of the j intervention of bse se been termed the Lis ‘he » OF itg 
wie » the vowel Tes as oy 6 iT muft then be inferted, Ex. 


amples ; Op Zz LN (5 ii iW), ‘* A heart flying from the wosld ;” 


ee 4 a eo re 


¢ 
OW 95 wn” | san sy * A man walking in the right road ;" 


J t rg it Ul rae J» “¢ A heart inclining to trifles ri 
as UA very weary miud ;’ lee oe, GP Ls 
«¢ A learned inan eecirnating good from bad;” &c, For in 
thefe lat examples, the vie is confidered as a compound 
. epithet, the pasts of which, juicer tagether, form, as it were, a 
ingle attsibutive applicable to the yey with which it is con. 
nected, Perhaps the purport of this sule may be better expreffed, 
as follows, boas intesveation of any one or more words connected 
with the wre » Will prevent the application to the later, of 


the yuwel be 9 y Sees y bute , we intervening words fhall be. 
Jong to the wi. od the vowel (ie hs cea 8 TS mutt be infested. 


RULE TWELFTH. 


Ir has been faid, that the vowel bee ee may be 
omitted after a fubftantive occurring between two adjective 
ROUNS; as in the following example from the poet Kuosro. 


r a ad 420 C2 4704 ‘e+ @ 


el nga 20% OF a 5 ah ** She has: given 
_ orders to fhed the blood of thie poor and wretched Kuosro,.” 
- I know of no other example by which the accuracy of this rule 
can be fupported, and this example is sptuicrent for the hs 


Cs 


pofe. It may be fcanned as follows : yt, £5 bal, 
and fo on through the reft of the Jine. But the ules of profody 
authorize the fubftitution of eis for (Ate in any one 
of the vy ys 1, or pillars of the verfe; and thus the word , pz: 
may receive the vowel o poe a cr ees according to the pleu- 


ase 6 2 870° » 


fure of every reader; as thus: 1 a Soe tin i or 
¢ 
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15 54, a3 oF. From which it follows, that the poet, 
: all probability, did noc mean to suthorife the omiffion of 
Kufra, sfter the word , oe 2 Je is certain, ut lesft, that the 
omiffion of that vowel point, in fuch cafes, mult be confidesed 


as a sare occurrence. 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 


Tue vowel it if “0 ee is generally a in the os 
of certain compounded words; fuch as (7. y > for ¢¢ ie , | 
literally “* A water fowl ;” and now, ia the courfe of time, be- 
come, as it were, the fubftantive name of all the wild birds of 
the web-footcd {pecies. 


' RULE FOURTEENTH. 


Or the dujundtive pronouns, the word i, may be fullowed 
by any given attributive, with which ging! be connectcd by 
means of the intervention of the yowel Get? eae es Exam- 


ple: gps Ea es iy, a" ee « Omy admonifhcs, talk 
@2 9906 4400 ~¢ of 


t wath d fuch as I am!” 
pot with 2 Mauinan suc am; song aneesee 
‘¢ Fora wile sian will not wrangle with him that is drunk.” 


“076 


After Ips the vowel a y%: muft be omitted. Exame- 
ple : rn tL YI a, SE PY he iGay beloved miftrefs 
fhould carry me who am weak and helplefs to be flaughtered.” 
After | and Le the abe tive mult be put into the plural 
Bu cre Examples : w) Y. y. J i, ** You, who are intelligent ;”” - 
Oo, Ae Ye We, who are rich 3? “ Re. The vowel] o aS wut be 
omitted after the wordy . Example: y» rot , a ¢ Poa ag Cr 
** The wretch who beftows his heart on thee unkind ;”” &c, The 


third perfonal pronoun is feldom or never followed by an attribu- 
tive of any kind. 


CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tus rulcs of concord by which, in many Languages, an ad- 
jeQlive is made to agree with a fubftantive in gender, number 
and cafe, are unknown to the purity of the Perfian Tongue jirf, 
becaufe the accidents of cafe and gender are wholly inapplicable 
_ “to Pesfian adje@ives; and, /econdly, becaufe it is arule of the 
Language that the fubftantive muft be omitted, whenever an ade 


jective is Lit into the plusal number. Examples : ONes F or 


i3Vs Py, Solas 5983 ly) ‘© The brave ;” Oho r 
OF 4, Pe res " (never Noa 2 ts) “ The beautiful ; " 
&c. And for feveral ages after the introdu€tion of Arabic words 
into the Pesfian Language, it does not appear that any regard was 
paid to the rules of concord, which are generally, and in my opini- 


¢ © @2 


on properly, rejected even at this esr: _ Examples: UG) UG Y li5y 
© Faithful friends ;” ue § a é ‘© Wonderful fubtilties ; 3° 


7 v. 198 wb “ Worldly or external objects ;” Us sali 


ss “Spiritual, internal, or cffentia] matters 3"? &c. 


In procefs of time fome examples have neverthelefs been bor- 
sowed from the Arabs, of the concordance, in point of number, 


between a given attributive and the fubftantive noun to which it is 
wv @ 


imputed ; a8 = L—+ s, (wo Pleafant words ;”” (, iS fe, “+ Gee 
nerousletters ;” , 3 Py io ‘¢ Brilliant pearls ;” Y' py ie sigpin wee 
cent” or literally ‘‘ Odoriferous minds ;” &c. ‘Thete examples are 
by no means numerous; and they have been adopted, apparently, for 
the fake of the gingle in which the Perfian are known to delight. 
It would be no breach of grammatical accuracy to put the ad. 
jective, in every example of this clafs, into the form of the maf- 


culine gender of the fingular number, but the feminine gender 
fetes a 4 
will be often employed; as _¢ Sf an a8 me > us ; &c. &c. 
for the reafons now about to be pe 


Ir 
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“Seid ‘sule of ‘Arabic Grammius thes am adjective fingular, in the 
feminine genders, will generally agsce with a wae oy in a on 
nl number, under any of its imperfect forms ; as ° pet wd boy | 
6 Praife worthy attributes 3” and other cxamples of the lame clats. 
A fubftuntive noun feminine by nature, or by means of the termi- 


nation we eye , requires alfo that the adjective fhould be put 
624°69 
into the feminine gender; as “ p_7"* The handfome + Hinds 


ae, “ie % Pesfia& wildom 3” &c. be, 


—Neriner of thefe rules are of necefary obfervaricé in thé 
Perfian Language; and they aie generally difregarded by ancient 
writers, who have moft commonly afcribed the malfculine fine 
gular form of an Arabic attributive to all nouns without exe 
ception, whether mafculine or feminine, Arabic or Perfian, fine 


gular of plural. sa ara Jw 2 oy 5 7; Ok cen 


a . x , icy 
senna Ul & _ole gt, “ Beautiful women ;” ~i. I ‘24 


“+ A cleafane ee. i les) «© Good difpofitions ; ” 


Feared ee 


<_e- and L. b> *Pleafant tories ; "pee yaa “© Difficult pro. 
bhems ;?" &c. But though not of néceffary, they muft Le 


coufidered of optional obfervance ; fince the examples of their 
©, cration are very num:rous in moft of the Pompeu ne: ot 


miudern times; as fi: ‘+A generous letters’’ Aes eo 
** Perf. wifdom ;” fale (6 ** Pleafant Rories;”” ah 
¢ Difficule problems ;” &c. &c. And of their application to Pers 
fian fubflantive nouns in the feminine gender, or in the itis 
number, many examples might be ag aa fuch as As yi ; 
“A beautiful womans: ey pe “ A handfome girl; rad 


e, OP os Uj 4 vs “6 Anhabited houfes 5° 3” and other combinations. of 
the fame nature, 


Ir follows from the preceding obfervations; jfir?, that there i is 
ho o fuch thing as th: concord of gender number and cafe, betwee 


Xx x 
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a given fubftantive and the Peastan attsibutive which is imput, 
— edtoits and, ferondly, that in the cafe ofan Ananic attribus 
tive, the rules of concord may be difregarded without a breach 
of grammatical accuracy, fince they are of ofsional but not of 
" mecefary obfervance, In my opinion, the non-exiftence of gen- 
der, in Perfian attributives, will generally furnith a fufficient reafon 
for difregarding the exiftence of gender in thole Arabic adjedtives 
‘shat are of common occurrence in the Perfian Tongues and there 
are, perhaps, but two cafes, in which a Perfian fcholar ought rea» 
fonably to have recourfe to the diftingtions of gender; namely, 
Sift, for the pyrpofe of difpelling obfcurity ; and, fecondly, in 
particplar phrafes, jn compliance with the eftablifhed ufage of the 
Language. Toexplain by examples. In the abfence of a given 
eh sate peun, the lS of Bender wil] be often metal 


38 be i, for bys or oe Bt (2s oppofed to ob 72) 
os An abandoned woman 3° &e. and there are cestain ate as 


Af Fae | generous letter,” in which the ufe of the feminine 
¢ ¢ ; 
gender may perhaps be confidered as fully eftablifhed by the authority 


of prefeription, The words f i 2 re undoubtedly accurate 
¢ 

in agrammeatical point of view, but the mafculine feems neverthe- 

lefs to have been generally fuperceded by the feminine gender, io 

this and other individual phrafes, which cae be Known only by 

dint pf experience, 


Ip remains to remark the purpofed omiffion, in this chapter, of 
a fubje@ in itfelf of the higheft impcrtance; namely, the pis- 
TIMCTIVE CHARACTER of an Arabic or Perfian attributive, as 
oppofed to the attributives of the Englifh and other European 
Tongues. The fubje& unqueftionably belongs to this chapter, 
more properly than to any other part of the work; but the ne- 
eeflity of explaining to the Englifh reader, the true nature of 4 
_ Pesfian attributive, was very early impreffed on my mind ; 
and the ideas which I have formed on that fubje@ are detailed 
accordingly, in th: firft volume, page 147 et feq. to the end of 
eel _@ ae the 


oe MEP og oe, Bad 
the chapter. Iam fatisfied that the general opinions, there fated, 
will: ftand the teft of rigid enquiry 3 and duly underftood and’ 
digefted by the reader, will eafily enable him to account for every’ 
important peculiarity in the ule and application of Perfisn attriba: 
tives, fuch as the frequent omiffion of a given fubftentive noun, 
and the, employment of an atiibutive, whether Girnple of coms 
plex, to fupply its place, &c. An attributive fo employed will: 
often receive, like any other fubftantive, the indefinite article; 
the prepofitions 5 the termination ‘| v3 and the fign of the ‘plu- 
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Havine detailed, as above mentioned, the gineral principles 
by which the accuracy of the application of a given attributive 
to a given fubftantive noun appears to be determined in the Perfian 
Language, I thall not now wafte the time of my readers by the 
repetition of what is there ftated, or by the multiplication of i ine 
dividual examples, which themfelves will be cafily able to fcle@, I 
therefore conclude this Chapter with one general obfervation, 
hamely, that the Perfian Language follows the order of nature, by, 
a(cribing fimple attributives to thofe nouns only in which the - 
imputed attributives are found to exift; (as PREGNANCY only td 
the female fex, wispoMm only to rational beings, &c.) and that 
the Englith Language admits the application of any adjective, not 
only to thofe nouns ia which the imputed attributive may happen 
to exift, but alfo co all nouns, without exception, with which it 
has any conceivable relation; as KINDNESS to a letter; wispoM. 
toalaw; HUMANITY to an inftitution ; or VIRTUE to an aGtion ry 
&c. The difference between them confifts, therefose, in the fpes 
cific or indefinite relations which the adjeEtives of cither Lane 
yaage are refpectively formed to denote. Our adjectives denote 
invariably an INDEVINITE RELATION, and Perfian adjectives 


denote almoft invariably a spzciFic RELATION; With the excepti- 
os ef 


on, however, of thofe which belong to the clafs termed — ad 
or 
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or RELATIVE NOUNS. The figurative application of adjeBiv ¢ 
to nouns in which the imputed attribute has no real, but only 
a figurative exiftence, is undoubtcdly common to both Tongues; 
but the. figures of one Language will be often unintelligible 
in another Tongue, and therefore the Learner fhould be fparing 
in the ufe of figures (as A SMILING GARDEN for example) unfup- 
ported by the authority of prefcription. 


1 now proceed to confider the rules that regard the application 


ef the pit — J to the purpofes of fpeech. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
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NOUN OF SUPERIORITY. 


At the Attributives of every Language may be divided into 
thofe which are POSITIVE; 88 MALE, FEMALE, ROUND, SQUARE, 
PULL, empty, &c. and into thofe which are RELATIVE; as 
GooD, Wise, JUST, VIRTUOUS, and other examples of the fame 
nature. An attributive of the firft clafs is naturally unfufceptibl: 
of the degrees of comparifon, becaufe, in the ftrit and proper 
fenfe of the terms, it muft be incapable of intenfion and remiffion ; 
as when we affirm that ‘* Every woman is equally Female;”’ or 
in other words, that one individual cannot be more or lefs female 
than every other individual of the fame fex. And if the words 
ROUND, SQUARE, FULL, EMPTY, &c. were ufed in the ftrié 
and proper fenfe of the terms, they would be alfo incapable of 
intenfion and remiffion; becaufe nothing is perfeQtly round 
which is not abfolutely a mathematical circle, and confequently 
nothing can be more than round. But we are accuftomed, in 
common fpecch, to apply the term ROUND toevery figure which 

is 
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is nearly _cisculars and on that principle it may be accurately — 
affirmed that either of two given figures is nounpeR, that is to 
fay, MORE NEARLY CIRCULAR, than the other with which we 
have occafion to compare it. With the exception of the words 
MALE and FEMALE, I conceive, therefore, that all the adjece 
tives of the fisit clafs are commonly ufed in a selative fenfe, 
tnd therefore admit the degrees of comparifon, 


Anpevery adjective of the fecond clafs, denoting an idea merely 
relative, muft be therefore capable of intenfion and remiffion; (term- 
ed by the Perfian “oe wo gto nt) and will confequently admit the 
degrees of comparifon. Foras the fame temperature of the atmof. 
phere will excite the oppofite fenfations of heat and cold in the fame 
individual at different times, or in different individuals ac the fame 
time, fo it muft be obvious, that there is no point in the {cale of 
the Thermometer at which heat can be abfolutely and exclufive?y 
faid to begin, nor any point fo. high as to exclude the idea uF yet 
greater heat. The fame thing happens fo obvioufly in the cafe 
of WISDOM, VIRTUE, JUSTICE, MERCY, &c. &c, that it would pe 
a waftc of time to enlarge on the fubje& 3 and I thall therefore 
merely obferve, that every adjective of the fecond cl.fs feems to 
imply a iacit comparifon, even when employed in the pofitive deo | 
gree. For we never afcribe to a man the epithets of susr, wise, 
GRLAT, VIRTUOUS, &c. until we have firtt approved of his juftice, 
wildon:, ereatnefs, or virtue; and this I believe we caonut do, 
otherwife than by comparing his eminence in thofe attributes with 
the uiual itandard of ordinary men. Accordingly, the pofitive 
is often found in the Hindovftanee Language to.ufurp the place 
of the comparative and faperlative degrees; and in the Perfiaa 
Tonguc there is one folitary adjective, namely, the word » Good, 
in asia es fame principle may be often. obferved to operate ; as 


eg st Mota “Silence is better than evil {peaking 5” 


es qé ”, o 
tad Vl Pa y “ Aad fpeaking well is better thas 
filence;” &e. | 
Yyy | Wits 
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Wits thisexception, the degrees of comparifon are feldom 
found, in the Perfian Language, to ufurp the places of each 
others and, onthe contrary, the ufe and application of each 
degree will be found to accord very nearly with that of the corref- 
ponding degree of an Englith adjective. 


TRE term \ is applied indifcriminately to mark 


td 7 
the comparative and fupertative degrees; and of the two nouns 
compared together by its means, the firft or fuperior noun is term= 
@ 9 Vias 


ed ah as oppofed to the fecond, which isthe ,_ yo’ 
If it be affirmed, for example, that “ Zype is more Jearned than 
Amr,” Zype will then be the ye as oppolcd to Ame, 
sa Cire 
=e? is the ——> i 
Tue following are allthe rules that I have been able to col. 
ae iin the Perfian Language, regarding the application of the 


yp dat } tothe purpofes of fpecch. 


RULE FIRST. 
Two nouns compared together by means of the yor! 


in the fuperlative degree, muft be generally of the fame clafs; 
and the laft (being in ve peel number) will be invariably 
connected with the Jo | by means of the relation of 


Oa 2G ye aim. Sy 


the genetive cafe, Examples: 2+}0, be Uv ot ~ : Armour 
is the belt of clothes ;” , rie ee i 9 “ And a helmet is 
the beft of crowns;” &c. A collegive noun 2 the fins 


gular number may yet follow the ye intl as " v V at 
“* The beft of the tribe;” &c. And the a thing happens in 


the cafe of certain — nouns; as jf Vv oA The beft kind 


of water ;” | e vu we ‘¢ The moh pleafant kind of air;” 


&c. 
RULE 
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RULE SECOND. 


ore are fome exeptioat to the preceding rule; fuch as 


0 of 0 a &% 


I 3 oy) lasleny ry, ¢¢‘ Joszrn is the moft beautiful 


of his brethren,” which is nda to be accurate, although Joszrn is 
not among the number of his own brothers. The Pesfian Grammae 
sians probably fuppofe that there is here a jultifiable elipfis: 
«¢ Josern is the moft beautiful of (the men) his brethren;” and 
they will not fuffer the critics to confider as a blemifh, an omiffie 
on foeafily fupplied by the underftanding of the reader. Mr. 
Appison has condemned a fimilar expreffion of Mitron 3 ‘*The © 
faireft of her daughters Eve,” becaufe Eve is not among the 
number of her own daughters, Mixon, however, has fupplied 
the elipfis:— ‘* The Goodlieft he, of men fince born his fons, 
the faireft of her daughters Eve ;” that is to fay, the faire Eva 


of women fince born her daughters; &c. 


RULE THIRD. 
ed 9575 e 0 
Tue —~ + is often rejected after an eden y in the 


7 


fuperlative degree; the noun employed to fupply its place being 
inferted for the mere purpofe of explaining fome circumflance 


selating to the ps with which it is connected. Ths 


Rea muft be fupplied, in this cafe, by the underftand- 


ing ot the reader. oe a by an Example. The words 


0 0 4 


ey j Are re 2 es iy may doubtlefs fignify «* Fur. 
DOUSEE is the beft poct (not of Perfia but merely) of Toos ;” in 


which cafe the word yw? y, or un ? 1 » willno doubt be 


0 09075 


the _ + ,23-.But the fentence may alfo ae my. opinion, 
and I believe in the opinion of every well informed native, 
that “ Fervouses is the beft of the Perfian poets;” the word 

> being introduced merely for the purpofecf denoting the 


place of his refidence which happened tobe Toos. In this cafe, 
| | the 
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the fenfe of the mnieec may be rendered as follows: 


me hsb ied PVE OT ey, “ Fes 


povers of Toos i is the beft of the Perfian poets ;"° &c, 


RULE FOURTH. 


Tas rr if 7 tin the ial a degree is commonly follow. 


ed by the prépofition yf: as | yy aly L rey " Zypwi ‘is 
wifer than Boxes" &c. But fometimes, though rarely, the 


mark of the Lot may be obferved in this cafe to fupercede 
the ufe ofthe prepofition 51: as , net CU e 2S vt 


«© Do not put yourfelf on an equality with ‘him who is meaner 
than yourfelf; is Se Two nouns compared together by means 


of the yr y in the comparative degree, are not necef- 


fasily of the fame clafs 3 but they muft participate in the fame ate 
tribute, as when we compare the {wiftnefs of a horfe with that 


of a camel or any other animal ; &c. 


RULE FIFTH. 


Tur fenfe of two fentences may be compared together by 


means of the J in the compasative degree; as 


a, vi oF wie, sii r war ‘© Silence is better than evil -fpeake 
ing,” &c. Or the ae y may be a demonftrative noun, ree 


ferring to the following fentence with which it is connected by 
aay of a relative spt Exner : 
er 4009 8 
anes 6G pot; 5 See Np Jat gig" 2,3 * This poor 
atom is too humble to open his mouth in converfation with thee 3” 
‘&e. 


RULE SIXTH. 


Tas sf may be accurately and elegantly omitted, when- 


ever the omiffion can be cafily fupplied bythe undesftanding of the 
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EXAMPLE. 


0207006 os 


PIM Ae 21508 
Foie LA sy ii 


«* So eminent for acutenefs and eloquence that (nothing) can be 


eafily conceived more aelightfal than it is.” Ase = fame sule is 
eae § 
applicable to the a” ae ; as an errs 


*s Gop is the wifeft (of Beings) ;” 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Tue Ss aa » in either degree, may be employed as « 
fimple adjective noun; having the fenfo of what has been termed 
the intenfive eperialite: by Englith Grammarians. Example: 


es 7 a4 ae 


NFS piss salge His attention pres 
ferves the garden very green even in the feafon of autumn 3” 
2 03 eo 700 DF 0 Age SLE F 
var argepe Untog a 
«+ I will not fay that I have given the nobleft of ladies fe the mot 
renowned of hufbands;” &c. Inthe laft example the Jo 


is merely a fimple adje€tive (the nobleft lady, the moft aude 
hufband,) applicable to the following fubftantive noun. 


CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE now stalled all the rules that regard the application 
of the (a | to the purpofes of fpeech; and with this 


chapter | eoaclude i part of the fyntax which relates to the ufe 
and application of Perfian nouns. Of eleven chapters devoted to 
this fubject, the firfl three are intended to illuftrate the nature of 
nouns abftraftedly confidered, with reference to the diftinction 
exifting between them as PROPER NAMES, GENERIC NOUNS, OF 
NOUNS OF TIME AND PLACE, &c. The feven following chapters 
are intended to illuftrate the nature of nouns confidered with refe- 

Z2nz rence 
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rence to the grammatical chara&ter which they are found to affume in 
the Mrudture of a fentence; as that of the sunygcT or the PREDs- 
CATE Of aiven Prepourien:s 3 THE AGENT Or THE osjtcr ofa 


esar 


given verb; the er the 5 ~~; the ee the 


LAS a the yes the 8, the ins &c. I am not aware 


that this arrangement can be improved, fince any reader, who has ta. 
-ken the pains to comprehend the fcheme of the work, may afterwards 


eafily refer to the chapter that treats of a given fubject, on which 
he defires to obtain information. In that chapter he will be fure 
to find the fubject exhaufied to the utmoft of my ability; and 
if he fhould there fail to obtain the defired information, there is 
little hope that it will be found anywhere elfe. I have been am- 
-bitious to render this work ufeful, not merely to beginners, but 
as a book of reference to thofs who have made confiderable pro- 
grcfs in the fiudy of Perfian, and with that view have been ear- 
nefily defirous to preferve the advantage of a clear arrangement. 
I now proceed to confider the nature and application of Perfian 


verbs, . 


OF VER B65. 
CHAPTER , FIRST. 


OFTHE VERBAL CHARACTER. 


Tue following obfervations on the nature of the verb are bore 
cowed from the Grammatical treatife in the ENcycLopaprAa 
BRITANNICA. 


«Or all the conftituent parts of fpeech, none has given the grams 
marians greater trouble than the vers. The vaft variety of cite 
cumftances which it blends together in one word, throws very 
confiderable difficulties in the way of him who attempts to analy fe 
it and afcertain its nature 3 at the fame time, that by its eminent 
ule in Language, it is entitled to all the attention which can be 

beflowed 
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bcftowed upon it. To the difcuffion of the verb, Mr. Harris, 
whofe notions of this as of the other parts of fpeech have been 
generally adopted by the fubfequent writers on Grammar, has dedi- 
cated a large proportion of his book; in which he has thrown out 
miny excellent obfervations, mixed, as it appears to us, with fevee 
ral errors, We have already obferved, that no man is ignorant 
when he ufes what is called a vers and whena noun. Every 
{chool boy knows, that the words Is, LOVETH, WALKETH, STAND~ 
ETH in Englith; and esT, AMAT, AMATUR, AMBULAT. STAT, 
in Latin, are verBs: he knows likcwife that they are of different 
kinds; that fome of them are faid to be adlive, fome paffive, and 
feme neuter. But it fhould feem, that the firft objc&t of our 
inveftigation ought to be the characleriflic of the verb, or that 
which all thefe words have in common, and which conftirutes 
them verges, diftinguifhing them from every other fpecies of 
worcs. Now itis obvious to the flighteft attention, that every 
verb, whether active, paffive, or neuter, may be refolved into the 
fubftantive verb 1s and another ATTRIBUTIVE: for LOVETH 
is of the fame import with 18 LovING; WALKETII, With 1s 
WALKING ; and AMAT, With AMANS EST. But LOVING, WALK- 
ING, and AMANS, are not verbs: whence it follows, that the 
cla:acteriftic of the verb, or that which conftitutes it what it is, 
aud cannot be expreffyd by other words, muft be that which is 
fig. ified by the word 1s; and tous that appears to be neither 


more nor lefs than assERTION. 


‘* AsSERTION therefore, or PREDICATION, is certainly the very 
ESSENCE of the verb, as being that part of its office, and that part 
only, which cannot be difcharged by other kinds of words. Every 
other circumftance which the verb includes, fuch as attribute, 
mode, time, &c. it may be poffible to exprefs by adjellives, pure 
ticiples, and adverbs; but without a verb it is impoflible to pree 
aicate, to affirm or deny, any one thing of any other thing. The 
office of the verb, then, when ftript of all accidental circum- 
flances, fcems to be merely this, ‘* To join together. the fubject 


and 
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and predicate of a propofition:” its powers are analogous to 
thofe of the fign exrus in Algebra, which does not affe& the fe- 
parate value of the quantities between which it is placed, but only 
indicates their union or coale/cence. To explain by an example : 
when we fay, Cicero eloguens, Cicero wifes thefe are imperfect 
fentences, though they denote a fubftance and an attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an affertion, to fhow that fuch an_attri- 
bute appertains to fucha fubftance. But when we infere the 
word twas, we join the fubflance and attribute together; we give 
notice that the wifdom and eloquence are applied to Cicero, 
and we do thing more: we neither increafe the wifdom nor dimi- 
nifh it, we neither make ic real nor imaginary ; for it was fuppof- 
ed in all its extent when the words Cicero and wife ftood indepen« 
dent of eachother. We may indeed. ufe the verb in a form which 
implies not an afertion only but likewife an attitbute > as when 
we fay, George writeth, or George walketh: but as whitene/s 
or any other particular colour is not of the effence of a borfe, an 
animal which is found of all colours; fo in the phrafes quoted, 
the attrisute, though implied, is not of the efexce of the verb; 
for it may be equally well exprefled by other words: George is 
writing, and George is walking, ate phrafes of the very fame 
import with George writeth and George walketh. 


«* In refolving every verb, whether ative, paffive or neuter, into 
the fubftantive verb 1s and another atiriburive we have the honour 
to agree with all the Grammarians ; but to the word 1s itfelf the 
Jearned author of Hermes has given a meaning which, as a verb, 
it does not admit. He obferves, that before any thing can be the 
fubject of a propofition, it muft exif: that all exiftence is either 
abfolute or qualified, mutable or immutable: that the verb 1s can by 
itfelf exprefs abfolute exiflence, but never the qualified, with- 
out fubjoining the particular form ; and that it fignifies both mura- 
ble and immutable exiftence, having in thefe cafes different mean- 
ings ; although the fentences which he gives as examples are cvi- 
dently conftru€ted inthe fame manner and confift of the fame 

parts 
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parts of fpeech. Hisexamples are: of ab/cluse exiftence, Bis, - 
of qualified, Bis an animal; of mutable, This orange 18 ripes of 
immutable, the diameter of the fguare 1% incommenfurable with 
its fide. But if prepdication be the effence of verb, all thie is 
nothing to the purpofe, and part of it is not true. Jt is not true 
that the verb 18 ever varies its fignification; for it hath as verb no 
connection with exiftence of any kind. All fuch circunsftances are 
f{uperadded to its verbal nature; or, to fpeak more accurately, we 
infer fuch circumftanccs from our previous knowledge of the ob- 
jects concerning which the predication is made. When we fay, 
** this orange 1s ripe,” we do indeed mean, as Mr. Harats ob- 
ferves, that af 2s fo now at this prefent in oppofition to paft and 
future time: but it is not the verb 1s, but the definitive ras, 
which fixes the ime of maturity as w-llas the place of the orange ; 
for had we faid, oranges ARE ripe, we might have been properly 
afked, when and where are they ripe? although the fame verb is 
ufed in both fentences. Even in tie fentence “ B 1s 2” abfolute — 
exifience (the moft fimple of all) is faferred, ond not exprefed, by 
the verb; and the inference is made from this obvious principle, 
*¢ That when one utters a mark of predication, we naturally con« 
clude that he means to predicate /omething of the fubje&. If he 
adds no /pecific predication, at B 1s ROUND, We apply to B the moft 
general that we cans and what other {pecies is fo general as 


exiflence ? 


Twat the idea of exiftence, confidered as mutable or immutas 
ble, is not contained in the verb rs icfelf, but is derived from our 
knowledge of the objects concerning which the predication is 
made, appears manifeftly from this: That if a perfon be fuppof- 
ed ignorant of the meaning of the words Gop and man, whilft he 
knows that of 1s; the uttering of the two propofitions, God is bap- 
py, and shis man is happy, will give him no notice of exiftence - 
confidered as mutable or immutable, temporary ox eternal. His 
conclufion with refpect to thefe modes of exiftence, if any 
fuch conclufion be drawn at all, mutt be derived entirely from his 

| 4A previous 
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previous knowledge of the nature of Gop and the nature of 
MAN. 


Som of our readers may poffibly think this notion of verb 
too abftrac& and metaphyfical; yet what other circumftance than 
mere predication is effential to that fpecies of word? We fay effen- 
tials for we are here inquiring, not what is exprefied by each 
individual verb, but what it is which is equally exprefled by a// 
verbs, and which diftinguifhes them from the other parts of 
Speech, Andif it be true, that every thing which the verb implies, 
predication alone excepted, may be expreffed by other parts of 
fpeech, and that no otber part of fpeech can predicate; then we 
think ourfelves warranted to affirm, that jmple predication is the 
tfential charaéleriftic of VERB, that every word which predicates 
18 a VERB, and that zorbing is fo which does not predicate. 


It muft not, however, be concealed, that a dottrine very dif- 
ferent from this has been lately maintained by a writer of diftin- 
guithed abilities, We have energy expreffed,” fays Dr. Gree 
Gory, “and of courfe a verb conftituted, without affirmation, 
when we with or commaid; without command, when we 
affirm or with s without wifk, when we command or affirm: yet 
th all thefe cafes we have equally and indifputably a verb.” 


Tuat in alk thefe cafes we have a verb, is indeed indifputable ; 
but we hold it to be equally indifputable, thatin all thefe cafes 
we have affirmation. The ingenious author has given no dire&t 
example of a wih or command uttered without affirmation; and 
a feeling or fentiment which is nor uttered, has nothing to do with 
Janguage: but he has given a fentence in which there are three 
verbs, that in his opinion denote no afirmation, but a very plain 
fuppofition, \E a fuppofition can be expreffed without affirma- 
tion, we fhall very readily allow that a wk or command thay be 
fo expreffed likewife. The Doctor’s fuppofition is thus exprefl- 
ed: ‘* Had any punifhment ever overtaken you for your broken 
VOWS 5 
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vows; were but ene of your teeth growing black, ‘or even were 
but one of your nails growing lefs beautiful, I fhould believe you.’ 

It ia almoft fuperfluous to obferve, that to every wrb not in the 
infinitive mode there muft be a nonbinative, and to every allive 
verb an objeéf, whatever be the atrangement of the fentence in — 
which fuch verbs are found. Thefe are truths known to every. 

{fchoolboy 5 the reafons of them fiall be given afterwards, It is 
likewife undeniable, that in the fentence before us, the nomina- 
tive To Had is any punifhment; to the fish were, one of yout 
teeth; and to the fecond, one of your nails. But the fentence 
arranged in grammatical order, with the feveral nominatives be- 
fore their refpective verbs, is evidently e//prical ; and the con- 

junction #f muft be fupplied as well to complete the conftruction 
as to make fenfe of the paffage. ‘* Jf any punifhment had ever 
overtaken you 3 fbut one of your teeth were growing black, or 
even sf but one of your nails were growing lefs beautiful, I fhould 
believe you.” Now it has lately been proved, by fuch evidence — 
as leaves no room for doubt, that sf, though called a conjunéiton, 
is in fact a verb in the imperative mode, of the fame import with 
give; fo that we may fubftitute the one for the other without in 
the fmalleft degree altering the fenfé. The fenterice will then 
run thus: ** Give, any puhifhmment Had ever overtaken you; 
give but one of yourteeth were growing black, é&c. I-fhould be- 
lieve you.” It is therefore fo far from being true, that HAD and 
WERE, When the fentence is completed, exprefs no affirmation ; 
that ic is only upon granting the truth of the affirmation which 
they denote, that the fpeaker fays ** I fhould believe you.” 
“* Any punifhment had ever overtaken you,” is plainly an affirmae 
tion ; #f, give that affirmation, admit its truth, “ Ifhould believe - 
you.” : 


But it cannot be fuppofed that Hap and were changt 
their fignifications by a mere change of place, or that by being 
removed from the middle to the deginning of a claufe, they /o/@ 
their original import, and come to denote fomething entirely dif 

ferent; 
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ferent, Were this the cafe, every attempt to alcertain-and fix the 
general principles of Grammar would be as ridiculous as an at. 
tempt to arreft the courfe of time. For what purpofe then, it may 
be afked, if the verb. always denotes affirmation, is it removed 
from the middle to the beginning of the claufe, when fuppofition 
is implied as in the prefent inftance? We anfwer, that fuppofie 
tion is neither more, nor Iefs than conditional afirmation, that 
when fuch affirmation is completely expreffed, the verb is xot 
removed to the beginning of the claufes and that fuch removal 
takes place on/y when the claule is e//iprical, being merely an are 
tificial contrivance in language, to fhew the reader or hearer that 
fome fuch word as 2/, demanding the truth of the affirmation, is 
omitted for the fake of difpatch, This is evident ; for when the 
word requiring the allirmation ta be granted is /uppiied, the verb 
mutt be seftored to its place in the middle of the claufe, Such 
abbreviations, and fuch contrivances to mark them, are frequent in 
all languages, as will be feen more clearly when we come to treat 
of modes, Upon the whole, notwithftanding the deference which 
we willingly pay to this very mafterly writer, we are compelled 
reluctantly to differ from him, and fill tx think that fimple pre 
dicatton is the very cffence of the VERB. 


SHOULD we be required to exemplify our theory by language, 
and to produce inftances of this fimplified verb in practice, we 
might anfwer, that the not being able to produce fuch inftances 
would be no good argument againft the truth of our principles. 
‘It is the nature of language to exprefs many circumftances by the 
fame word, all of which however are not effential to diftinguich 
the /peciws to which that: word belongs from the other /pecies 
cf words; and it is the nature of man to tnfer from difcourfe 
many things which are not adlually exprefied. Perhaps, hows 
ever, fomething nearly approaching to an exemplification of our 
idea of a fimple verb will be found in the following propofition s 
a ‘The three angles of every plane triangle are equal to two 
~ sight’angles.” What other office, the verb are here performs than 
fimply 
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fimply to join the fubje&t and predicate, it is difficult to perceive. 
It does not give notice of time; or fuch notice, if given, is an 
imperfection ; for the truth of the propofition is independent on 
time. Neither ought it to imply exifence; for the propofition 
would be true, were there neither a triangle nor a right angle in 


nature. 


« Tris idea of verb, when it is well confidered, we hope will be 
found juft; but (hould any of our readers fufpect it of novelty, 
and on that account be difpofed to condemn it, we have only te 
sequeft that he will reftrain his cenfure till he hae examined the 
writings of others, and nicely obferved the feverat poftures of his 
own mind in difcourfe; for meditation may perhaps fhow him 
that our theory is not fulfe, and inquiry will fatisfy him that it is 


not novel,’’ 
ee. @ @& @ 


BELIEVING that every affertion mutt by its very nature be 
partly or wholly true. or falfe, I conceive the term ASSERTION i$ 
improperly uled to denote the fuppofed effential charafteriltic of 
averb. If I fay toa fervant ‘ I defire you will bring mea glais 
of water,” there is here a direct affertion of my own defires; (my 
defire is that you shall bring mea glafs of water ;) but if I 
fubNiitute for thefe werds, ** Bring mea glafs of water,” there 
is then merely a fimple commanpo which is neither true ner 
falfe ; becaufe no command, expreffed by means of a verb in the 
imperative mode, can be open tothe fufpicion of truth or falf- 
hood. The affertion of my own defires may indeed be in- 
ferred from the commands which I utter in the imperative mode 3 
becaufe no man commands that which he does not defires but 
this is merely an unexpreffed inference, perfe€tly confiftent with 
what has been ftated; samely, that a verb inthe IMpzRATIvE, 
(and fo alfo of the PrecaTive, INTERROGATIVE MopDES, &c.) 
does not directly denote AsserTIton, becaufe the fpeaker can- 
not, in this cafe, be faid to have uttered any thing which is ab- 
folutely and pofitively true or falfe. | 

4B THs 
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‘Tne argument of Docror Grecory is therefore untouched, 
inavy opinicn, by the propofed folution of the preceding ex- 
ample adduced by him. I will grant (though I think there is 
no neceflity for fuch aconcefiion) that the fentence ** Had any 
punithment ever overtaken you,” is in fact elliptical ; and that the 
conjunction 1f which is acorrupted imperative of the verb To 
Give, muft be fupplied in crder to complete the fenfe. The 
words ** Any punifliment had ever overtaken you” may be ad: 
mitted alfo, to ccnvey an affertion, though the fentence fo expreffed 
is not Englifhin my opinion, “ If any punifliment had ever over. 
taken you” is good Englifh; but the conjun€tion 1m means Give ; 
and civz is a verb in the imperative mode, which does not there. 
fore denote affertion. We affere nothirg but cur own defire 
when we fay toa friend ** Give me a book ;” and our own defire 
is not, in this cafe, direCtly afferted, but merely inferred from the 
very obvious principle already mentioned ; name/y, that no man 
commanus or folicits that which 1s contrary to the tenor of his 


own defires. 


THE word PREDICATION is a better term than the word as- 
sERTION, by which to denote the {uppofed effential charaéteriftic 
ofaverb. By the word Prepication, I underftand “ the office 
“ of uniting the fubject and the predicate of a given propofition, 
in fuch a manner as to form a perfeét fentence, whether conveying 
* an aflertion or not.” In this fenle of the term, the IMPERATIVE, 
PRECATIVE, and INTERROGATIVE modes, will immediately fall 
within the definition of a verb, without the neceffity of having 
recourfe to ellipfiss an engine perhaps too powerful to be 
ufed with fafety on every occafion, Asser rion is doubtlefs one 
fort of PREDICATION; but the latter may exift in the abfence 
of affertion (** Give me a book 5” “Is Janes learned ?” &c. &c.) 
and therefore conftitutes the better crm. 


Ir may however be reafonably queftioned whether we have 
any right to fupply an ellipfis to the fentence ‘*Had any 
punifhment 
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punifhment ever overtaken you ;” becaufe the contrivance of 
prefixing the verb, ‘* Hap,” tothe nominative, puNSSHMENT, 
(for any thing I can perceive to the contraty,) dces itflf fh & the 
fenfe of the fentence, as clearly as the iniertion of the particls 
Ir. Jn this cafe, the force of the phrafe ** [Had any punifhment 
ever overtaken you,” is equivalent to that expreffed by the wor.ts 
** If any punifhment had ever overtaken you 3” and there is no 
neceffity for having recourfe to the aid of an cllipfis at all. 
If the fentence ** Hed any punifhment ever overtaken you¥ 
were truly elliptical, it muft be equivalent to the words “ Any 
punifhment had ever overtaken you; and the neceffity of 
fupplying the particle iF, would he equally obvious in either 
cafe. Dut the infertion of the particle iF is inconfiftent with the 
inverted order of fpeech, ( Had any punifhment ever overtaken 
you ;”") and thence I conclude that the fentence is not elliptical, 
becaufe this very inverfion of the order of fpcech is itfelf equiva- 


lent to the infertion of rF*. 


For it muft be obvious that the poffible modes or inflexions of 
a verb have not been exhaufted in any Linguage; and though the 
interrogative, for example, is diftinguithed from the affirmative 
mode of an Englifh verb, merely by inverting the order of {peech, 
(“* James is learned 3” ‘Is James learned ?") it is ealy to cone 
ceive a Language, in which each of thefe two modes of the verb 
might be diftinguifhed by inflexions peculiar to itfelf, In fuch a 
cafe, the refource of an ellipfis would be of no avail, becaufe the 
Interrogative mode of the verb would be wholly incapable of con- 
veving affertion ; that being the office of the affirmative mode, 
diftinguifhed by a form peculiar to itflf. In fad, the Opinion 
of thofe who fupply an ellipfis is obvioufly founded on the follow. 
irg fuppofition ; name/y, that the radical import of a given phrafe, 


* I admit that the inverted order of fpeech is 


not peculiar to the conditi 
mode, fince the lnterrogat oe 


: fos ive mode is allo formed by invertiug the order of 
peech. This isby no means the only inflance, in which th: fame form of the verb is 
einployed for the accomplifhmnent of more purpofes than one. 


Janes 
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* Janes-is Icarned 5” “Is James learned?” cannot be affccted 
by any alteration of the order of fpeech. In my opinion it may be 
influenced as effectually by changing the order of fpeech, as it can 
be by the invention of a new inflexion; and on the decifion of 
this point the merits of the queflion appear to reft, I fhall chere-_ 
fore mercly obferve, that every conceivable mode of the verb — 
might be diftinguithed by a form peculiar to itfelf; from which 
it follows that the preceding obfervations, applied by me to the 
INTERROGATIVE mode, are equally applicable to the CoNDITI- 
ONAL or any other form of the verb, 


‘¢ Bur it cannot be fuppofed that the words sap and were, 
*¢ change their fignifications by a mere change of place; or that, 
* by being removed from the middle to the beginning of a claufe, 
“* they lofe their original import, and come to denote fomething 
* entirely different. Were this the cafe, every attempt to afcertain 
*¢ and fix the general principles of Grammar, would be as ridie 
‘ culous as an attempt to arreft the courfe of time.” 


I po not believe that the words HAD and were change their 
fignifications by a mere change of place ; becaufe the fenle of each, 
feparately confidered, is eflentially the fame in every example that 
can be adduced, It is a part of the idea which we entertain of 
the word were, that the nominative may be prefixed or fubjoined 


at pleafure ; as ‘* you were;” and ** were you;” and that the 
interrogative, cr conditional, or affirmative chara@ter of the fentence 
will generally depend on the order of fpeech. By this contrivance 
we might have put queftions and ftated conditions, &c. even 
though there were no fuch word as 1F (or Give) in exiftence; 
and this alfo is a poffible cafe, in which the refource of an ellipfis 
would be of no avail. For though it is poffible to exprefsa 
queftion by having recourfe to the aid of the particle 17 following 
a verb in the imperative mode, (* Tell me if” &c.) it is equally 
obvious to exprefs it by an invesfion of the common order of fpecchs 


and 
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and for any thing can perceive to th: contrary, the expreilion 
of the queftion is equally perfc& in eittics cafe, 


HavinG admitted that the pofition of the words nap and: 
WERE has no effcct on the abftracted fignification of thefe words, 
I have nothing to do with the truth or falfhood of the propofitiun 
contained in the fentence ‘* Wer: this the cafe, every attempt 
to afvez:ain and fix the general principles of Grammar woul! be 
as ridiculous as an attempt to arreft the courfe of time.” It is 
imposible, however, not to perccive that this is a branch of the 
fame doctrine, by which we are informed that “ every word has 
the fame radical import, in every example that can he adduced.” 
And as I have already thewn the falfhoud of this doctrine, (See 
Note to Vo!. 1, page 383) I fall only nere obferve ; fi, that af, 
by a word, we mean mesely A souNnD, then the doctrine is pile 
pably erroneous; a3 in the cale of the woid Box; which fignifics 
a blow,- and allo @ chil of wood, two idias which have no 
cfimilation of any kind; and, /ccovd/y, that if, by a word, 
We mean THAT WHICH REPRESENTS A GIVEN IDEA, they 
there may be two words having the fame founds as in the cafe 
of the word Box ; Which is cne word in the fenfe of @ ch sft, and 
another word in the fenlz of @ b/low*. 


Wit regard to the inveftigation of Grammar, it is fufficicut 
10 obferve that the grammatical impostance of every word dee 
pends on the nature of the idea which it is formed to denote 5 
and if ic thall fo happen, (as it docs in truth very frequently 
happen,) that a given word or found fhall be employed, ina 
given Language, to denote more ideas than one; then we have 


only to admic the fact; and to affign it, if neceflary, to more 


© In the Arsbic and Perfian Tonzues, th: male os a word often Pal cia on that of the 


prepufition with which it is conncSted ; ani thus - ie dy, Ss io Genifies * To undere 


7@OG 


2°? 
take os fet abvat the accumplifi:nent of an affair,” whereas J! IS, Cy 51 | 


fiz..ifice “To Guihh an afsir which bad been previoufly undectaxen.” 


4C than 
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chan one of the parts of fpeech, The difficulties that relate to 
the inveftigation of Grangrar will be neither increafed nor di- 
minifhed by that operation ; nor will the fcience of Grammar 
furnith an obje€t of leis rational enquiry than it ever did. : 


Aut verbs have been juflly confidered as one fpecies of at- 
TRipUTIivEs 3 yet if it be true that ‘* fimple predication is the 
* effential charaéteriftic of verb ; that every word which predicates 
** isa verb, and that nothing i is fo which does not predicate ;”" it 
mutt be obvious, I think, that the ateributive character is acci- 
dental and not ¢ffential tothe verb. Fora fimple verb, deprived 
of its accidents, will be merely, in this cafe, a mark of predi- 
cation; that is to fay A CONNECrive employed to unite the 
fubje€t and the predicate of a given propofition; and, like other 
connectives, I thall endeavour to fhew thae it muft be aftigned 
to the clafs of particles, and not to the clafs of nouns or veibs. 
To explain by an example. We have the authority of all the 
Pesfian Lexicographers to affirm that the vowel « yes fubjoined 
to the predicate of a given propobtion: wasanciently employed to 


denote PREDICATION ; as ee o ZYDE i 1s a writer 3” and there 


a 
is no reafon whatever to queftion the accuracy of this information, 


But Ido not believe that the vowel aes is therefore a 
VERB, or an attributive of any kind ; and on the contiary, I think 
it much more probable that the vowel o ee is THE SAME 
PARTICLE, whether employed to indicate the «tsributive relation, 
as A ’ ,* ** A good man ;” or the relation of the Senelive cafe, 


204 
as a iy sl ‘ The brother of ZypeE 3” or the relation exifting 


between the fubjed? and the predicate of a given propofitioa, as 
® ¢ 


oe 3 ne ae ZYDE is a writer.” ’ For the vowel ) or dies noe 
” Specify the nature of the relation expreffed by itlelf; but merely 
indicates the prefence of fome (no matter what) relation, the 
nature of which it is our bufinefs to difcover if we can.’ And the 


difcovery will not be generally a matter of difficulty; being ef- 


fected, 
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fetted, in the cafe of the Izarur, according to the principles 
ftated in treating of that combination. And in the cafe of the 
atcributive relation, as oppofed tothat which exifts between the 
fubject and the predicate of a given propofition, there can be no 


rooin for any hefitation; becaufe the vowel » ae being attrie 
burive, muft be fubjoined to the fubftantivenoun, as ees °: 
** The weiter Zype;” whereas i ir will follow the adjective, as 


@ 
rr” ie i. “ ZyDE ts a writer ;” when the relation happens to be 


“shat of the fubject to the predicate tr a given propofition, 


I peem this to bea better explanation of the nature of the 
vowel 0 than any other I am able to offer; and if it be 
jult, the following inference (in ufelf fulticiently probable) mult 
be drawn of courle: nume/y, that as these are connectives in 
every Language by which IMPERFECT COMBINATIONS are formed, 
as OF, TO, IN, WITH, BY, FoR; &c. fo there may bein any 
Language, and in the Perfian Language there formerly were con- 
nectives (namcly, the vowel ra and the letter VE > . by which 


@ 
PERFECT COMBINATIONS were formed ; ae, 9 ee © ZYDE is 


? 08 @?4 


a writer,” ui as ZYDE ts happy;” “&c. And ifa given 
conne@tive employed to form an imperfect combination may be truly 
a particle, as ‘a man of wifdom;” “ aman cf virtue;” &c. 
I can fee no reafon why a given connective, employed to form 
a perfetl combination, mav not be a particle on the fame 
principle. The vowel o / and the leer oo are therefore 
PARTICLES in my opinion; and if fo, there is no truth in the 
propclition ‘* that every word which predicates muft be a verb.” 


Ir is true, however, that, ** nothing is a verb which does not pree 
dicate,”? and therefore PREDICATION is doubtlefs cflential to the 


verbal character. 


Bor that is not neceffarily a verb at all, (and is never, [ think, a 


perfect verb,) which performs no other office but that of finple pree 
dication 


(| 295° ): 


. e . 20% e 
dication alone; otherwife the vowel ef in the example 


@ 4 O¢8 


P —;~);°" SYDE is awriter,” muft be a verb, But no man who is 


“not wedded to a fyftem, who has not affumed the principle that 
‘every thing which predicates muft be a verb,” (and this is pre- 
cifely the point to be proved) will belicve that the vowel — 
is here a verb, Its charater is plainly that of @ PARTICLE; and 
there is nothing contrary to realon or to common [enfe in the prine 
ciple which Iluve afflumed; name/y, thit one particle may be 
employed to eftablith the relation exifting between the fubject 
and the predicate of a given propofition ; as another particle 
may be employed to eftablifl: another relation of a different 


fpecies ; fuch, for example, as that exprefied by the genetive cafe. 


oa? 
Jy it be afked whether the vowel pe in the preceding 
example, p:rforms any other office than that of SIMPLE PREDI- 





CATION; Whether it indicates by the means of inflexion, the ac- 
| | cidents of time; the variations of perfon; the diftinétions of nume 
! ber, mode, tenfe, or gender, &c. &c. 1 anfwer that we have no 
account of its ability to perform any other’ oilice than that of 
fimple predication alone ; that it has no infinitive, no imperative, 


no inflexions of mode, number, perfon, tenfe, or gender, by 


mr er ee 


which verbs are commonly dilinguifhed; and that there is no‘, 
therefore, a fingle arginent (except the mere circumftance of 
its employment as amaik cf fimple predication, if that fhall 
in truth be deemed an argument,) by which its verbal character 
ot can be maintained for a moment. 1 fhall now proceed to flate, 
| in a few words, the idea which I entertain cf the nature and 


charscter of a PERFECT VERB. 


I conceive a perfe& verb to be a word derived from the 
infinitive, for the purpofe of afciibing (with or without refer- 
ence to the accidint of time,) the fenfe of that infinitive to 
a given object or fubftantive noun, in fuch a manner as to 
form a perfect fentence, whether conveying an aflertion or not; 

e as 


, a 
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4s JouN SLECPETH, OF DOES HE SLEEP; JAMES LOVETH, oF 
DOES HE LOVE; and other examples of the fame nature. But 
certain verbs, fuch as the word 1s, are often found to afcribe 
the fenfe, not of their own, but of another infinitive, to 
given obje& or fubftantive noun; as when we fay of the 
Deiry, that “ He is the fame yelterday, to-day, and’ for 
ever;” &c. For it is not BEING of EXISTENCE, but SAMENESS 
or UNITY, or the poffeffion of a nature unfufceptible of change, 
which is here doubilefs afcribed to the Dairy ; and in this cafe, 
the word 1s appears to have loft a pare of that character which 
is effential to the natuse of a perfe& verb. 


Wun fo employed, it is accordingly termed AN IMPERVECT 
VERB by the Perfian Grammatsians ; and the proceis by wnt it 


o,? 
a 
2 


has acquired that charaéter, is known to them by the term 4 a 
The word nner ¥ fignifies TO srzir ; and in its technical applica- 
tion, it means ** To banith from a word a part of the fenfe which 
that word was originally formed to denote.” As a perfect verb, 
the word To BE means TO EXIST ; and in this fenfe, we predicate 
the BEING of EXISTENCE Of Gop. ‘** Gov 1s” forms in itfelf a — 
perfect propotition; in which, notwithftanding the oppofite opinion 
of certain Grammarians, Ido not believe that the predicate is want- 
ing. The predicate (is) being here a pertect verb, affirms the exif- 
tence of BEING in Gop; andthe connective fenfe, the affirmatign. 
implied in the word 1s, confticutesa part, only, of the idea fignified 
by that word ; which part we are at liberty to retain, after the fecond 
component part of the idea, fignified by the adjective EXTENT, fhall 
have = banifhed by that operation of the mind which the term 


», _, 7 is meant to defcribe. Theinfluence of » — might be illu 
trated by many examples of common occurrence in the Arabic Lan- 
guage; and there is not, probably, any Language in the world, 

in which this natural operation of the mind may not be ebiernse 
to have fome effcét, 


Bur it feems to me that there are two fpecies of impr fee 
4D verbs 3 
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verbs ; the firft comprifing thofe already defcribed, which forny 
the link of connexion between the fubje& and the predicate of « 
given propofition ; as, “James ts virtuous;” “ James decame 
tich ;* &c. and the fecond comprifing thofe, commonly termed 
AUXILIARY, by which we are enabled to modify the fenfe of a 
given infinitive, in fuch a manner as to form, as it were, a tenfe 
of the verb to which the auxiliary may happen to be imputed ¢ 
as ** James can love ;” ‘‘ James may read ;” and other exaine 


ples of the fame nature. 


Tue imperfect verbs of either clafs are not very numerous in 
any Language ; but though not numerous, they are of conftant ufe 
and will therefore deferve the attention of the reader. I now proe 


ceed to ccnfider the ufe and application of imperfect verbs. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Ow Pa ,) 


ASU ee 


OR 
IMPERFECT VERBS. 
SECTION FIRST. 
| oer | OR ut Is. 
Tarne feems to be no difference of fenfe between thele verbs, 
either of which may affume, occafionally, the charaéer of a per- 


fet verbs (ux 18, Or HE EXISTS ;) but that character is more come 


monly applicable to the verb ct than to the verb re » in 
which it is rarely found to occur. Of its occafional occurrence, 


the following is an example from ins ee of SAADEE: 
o 68 400 P ae wy) 

de op YA pl cert ND 95 919 at SA; 1; and it would | 

be difficult, perhaps, to produce another. "The inflexions of both 


muft have been originally the fame : a ; roa 3 ute 5 


Fake 
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pe, | BA ; int joi ees frie 


Neat a ts but the verb per is now generally contracted 


eat 


into ae sis | 3 £43 »” I: AMS and the old inflexions 
? . @ a 
are feldom or never ufed, except occafionally, in combination with 


; 9 : 4, @ ve, 4 » @ 20, 2? 
the tenfes of a Perfian verbs as pepe" 5 pe me's 
*, e >, 


Ir is perfeétly ousigus that thofe inflexions are derived from the 
obfolete infinitive uw or J; by rejedling the letter vs 
of the infinitive, according to che rule which is applicable to the 
formation of the PRETERITR TENSE Of all Perfian verbs. But 
thefe verbs are no longer fignificant of PAST TIME, and have there- 
fore apparently (uffered the operation already defcribed by the 


term wv ug The fenfe of paft time (as well as the attributive 
fe. fe) having bern rejected by that operation, they are no longer 
fignificant of paft prefent, or future times; but merely (in the na- 
tureof a bil, or CONNECTIVE) indicate the union of the fubject 
and the predicate of a given propofition, in fuch a manner as to 
form a perfeét fentence, without reference to the accident of time. 


They are accordingly employed to formn a great variety of pros 
er the seuth of which has no dependence on time; ss 


Cee 


iF ‘+ Gop is beneficent,” and other fimilar cxamples s 


in wet i which, it would be injurious to our conceptions of the 
truth to introduce the reftridtions of time at all. For thofe reftrice 
tions are never ufefully introduced into the terms of a propofition 
which is eternally true ; and they are pofitively injurious, if they 
convey tothe mind of the hearer what feems to be a natural infer- 
ence from the limitation of a given propofition to patt, prefent, or 
future time, namely, that the propofition is no? eternally true. 


I say this is a natural inference, becaule the reftriQions of 
time 
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time anfwer no ufeful purpofe in Language, but that of diltin 
_ guithing the periods at which a given propofition which is fome- 
times true, and fometimes falfe, may happet to be polfitively truc 


or falle. 


Bur in the abfence of time expreficd by the verb, it is pro- 
bable that prefent time will be often inferred ; for if the pro. 
polition fhell be of fuch a nature asto be fometimes true and 
fometimes falfe, the period if its truth or falfehood /hould be 
expreffed by the tenfes of the verb, And if we employ in the 
flatement of ey a propofition a fimple tnark of predication 
(asthe yowel » © Yor the letter wy) which has no reference to pat, 
prelent, or future time; or if we employ a verb (as ee or 
| ) originally fignificant of paft time, and fubfequently ufed as 
a mask of fimple predication, having no reference to the accident 
of time; then I conceive, that in either cafe prefent time will be 
commonly znferred on general principles : and if we mean to in- 
dicate paft or future time, there muit, I fuppofe, be fomething 
in the context by which the judgment of the hearer may be led 


ty che truth, 


In this cafe, we can trace every flep of the procefs by which 
the verbs 7 and et, originally Hgnificant of paft time, 
are now often employed to indicate prefent time; but the 
epinion which I have ftated is mere hypothefis, end the reader 
will therefore adopt or rejo&t it according to the dictates of his 
Own judgment. That the verb er was originally fignificane 
of paft time is, however, a fact for which we have the 
eleareft evidence; for independently of the form of the verb 
Acfelf, which is obvioully that of the preterite tenfe, it is ftill 
Hagnificane of paft time when followed by the letter Jit st : 
= ba the following example from the vr of SAADEE: 


| pols Ol eg J devi ol 
| nee have fuited my dignity to have walked with the ee 
th¢ 
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the garden wall ;” ii The meee ei a ; rif are here 
obvioufly ufed for ys 3 . wi Fi ? -- Oe “y,and there are many other 


examples of the fame nature, as 


fLoGA Me? 61S geTinos 
&e, &e, 


I now proceed to detail the rules that regulate the application 
of the verbs wet and + to the purpoles of {peech ; but the 
fubject is rather difficult, and I am by no means certain that the 
reader will have reafon to applaud the fuccefs of my endeavours 


to place it in a clear point of view. 


RULE FIRST. 


Turse verbs ate indifferently ufed to unite the extreme 
terms of a given propofition employed to affirm an etere 
nal truth, or what is ae to eternally or generale 


ly true. pga I Im j pa: *¢Gop is beneficent ;°? 


ae ) Ia = 3 J ‘ef a 'Underftanding without power is 


of no ufe;” Ur Jere Ue oe “ And power 
without wifdom is folly and madnefs;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 


Tuey may be employed to unite the extreme terms of a 


given propofition which is true jn prefent, as pppotes to ies and 
ae AR 44 ad @ / 


future time. Example: w~leny, a7 OF ed ity 
«« Zype isnow walking;: &. But thefe words may alfo fignify 
« Zype is about to walk” becaufe that which is expeéted to 
happen foon is often ftated as already prefent. 


RULE THIRD. 


THey may be employed to unite a given fubje& with the pre~ 
dicate which: is commonly or peniiuay, pevaye not prefently, 


4 pe 


applicable to it. Example: eiteorle ws ae ‘6 Zype isa 
4 E writer;”” 


( gos ) 
writer ;” cither occafionally, or by his profelfion, whether he is 
writing at prefent or not, | yoke 


RULE FOURTH, 


Tuy may be employed to unite a given fubje& with the 
predicate’ to which it was formerly applicable ;_ the connexion 
having fubfequently ceafed to exift, Example: <7 C ; es ye y J 
* ALEXANDER is a Grecian;” in which cale ~~) is obvie 
oufly epaverle with ren as when we fay, with equal ac- 
curacy, 4 253 fy be wer! “ALEXANDER was a Grecian ;” &c. &c. 
The difference between’ the exainples appears to confift in this, 
that the word 18 refers the fenfe of the propofition t> the prefent 
conceptions which we entertain; whereas the word was refers 
it to that period of paft time in which AtexanveR happened to 
live. He fill lives a Grecian in our memory, and therefore 
we employ the verb 18; but he has been lung dead asa matter | 


of fat, and therefore we employ, alfo, the verb was. 


RULE FIETH. 

Tue word we) may fupply the place of the aorift rit. aud 
will be confequently fignificant of future time, in both mem- 
bers, or in either member of a conditional fentence, comprifing 
ab javand a 7. Examples: 
¢ HCL t flit pm) cer IE! pas 7, 

nie 
*¢ If Zype be of a hafty temper, how is it poffible that he can 
Sere with Bukr _ | | | 


eet 1 i yp P eT AS 
(a2 


° If a aia fall into the dirt, ic will yet be valuable ;” 


_S | pt S151 Dp) ets Tbe SAT, 


749 94 
(nib, Wie ee (F161 Lei rs iL 
* if my miftrefs continue to treat me thus, how is it poflible that 


ITean fubmit;” &c. RU LE 


( 323 


RULE SIX X TH. 


Tus fame rule is optionally applicable to both members, 
or to either member of a fentence comprifing a general propo- 


ition expreffed by means of a relative pronoun. Example ; 
e¢ oe? 9,80 


(A I Gg , 


et fi. ig salt OL 
© Whoever has (or fhalb have) an enemy to deal with, if he kill 
him not, 18 (or WILL BE) his own enemy ;” &c. 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Tue fame rule is optionally applicable to every fentence coms 
prifing two members, of which the duration of one is limited By 


shat of the other, Example: (mi i ee ee KT 
Qe ty 4, A ny, (Cfy fete, se Anavaricious man, 


while he lives, (or fhall live) continues § (or will continue) to be 


miferable ;? &ce 


RULE EIGHTH. 


Tue preterperfed tenfe ofevery Perfian verb is formed by 
eompouncing the paft participle with the verb G13 as 
| A ; ee pcr we é&c. And in this cafe, 
wt’ may be optionally employed to fupply the place of the 
aorift,_ +7 { in any given propofition, which, though future, is 
yet believed to be of certain occurrence, Examy les: | 


O19 ib yen alle BoP i feta} - 
(ni is a em é ne“ It is to-morrow that the pen of 
fudden death hall have desea: (has inet the line of pple 


72947 4 


over the characters of animated nature 3" J f,e oles —) rat 
200 6 206 


(ot, ey Deel om 9 Fo lta SF ey ii 
«¢ And that the rank of the king and the begger fall have been 
reduced to a level (has become even) by the {weeping torrent of 
mortality ;” &c. REMARKS. 


( 304 ) 


REMARKS. 
Ir may perhaps be contended by certain croyeneee that the 


ufe of the paft tenfe ade LT, coe oy yf depends, in thefe 
examples, on the following principle : namely, ce the events com- 
prifed in either propofition are confidered as paft with reference 
to that period of furure time which the word 4, ? is meant .to 
exprefs, * When tomorrow fhall be prefent, thefe events will 
then be paft”, The faé may be true, but there are many exam- 
ples in which we cannot have recourfe to that kind of argu- 
ment, fuch as the following from the GoOLiIsTAUN of SAaDeEe: 


pgfan AEG EBS fy eel 

**Hatime Tace lives no longer (has not remained), but his re- 
putation will furvive (has furvived) for his virtue to all fusure 
eternity.” Now it is cbvious that his reputation has not yee 
furvived to all future eternity, and that there is no period of 
future time at which it can be truly faid to have already Curvived 
to all future eternity; and therfore it is, that an Englifhman 
— muft in this cafe employ the future tenfe of the verb: © Hia 
_ reputation wi// furvive to all future eternity.” But I afk why it 
happens that Perfian idiom admits in the: example before us the 
employment of the paft tenfe of the verb; and to this queftion 
I conceive it will be impoffible to return any other than the 
following aniwer; namely, that the reputation of Hautim is al- 
ready eftablifhed ; that the fpeaker believes it will endure for ever, 
and that the idiom and genius of the Perfian Language admits the 
ufe of the paft tenfe in the ftatement of this and every other pro- 
pofition, which, though future, is neverthelefs deemed to be of 
certain occurrence. I think it neceffary to remaik, for the benefir 
@f thofe readers who are little acquainted with the niceties of 
Perfian idiom, that itis here certainly in the pat tenfe ; and 
what the meafure of the verfe will not, in the exaniple before us, 


admit the fubftitution of the aorit 7 a ‘ 


RULE 
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RULE NINTH. 


Tus word aSe” | , compounded with the paft or paffive parti- | 
ciple of a Perfian verb, does by no means form invariably the pre- 
rerperfeR tenfe of the verb, On the contrary, the context mult | 
determine whether or not the participle is to be confidered as acom- | 
| ponent part of that tenfc, or merely as a fimple as aie by 
cr ree “© He des did,” OF ** He ds dead;’ 7 oe) 
¢ He bus flept;” or ** He zs afleep;” Exe, fe, Examples 


2 09 7060 4% 4 a’® in a 


Ree eee ou sled af a: ee Hpe! sw yp 
co DT feetheein every thing which zs created! - that thou art the 
CREATOR, and it zs thy work.” It maft be obvious to. the reader 
0 4 ae eo oe : 
that the participles - 71 yr, and 7. , are here confidered a5 
fimple adjeCtive nouns. | 


RULE TENTH. 


Tue verb Ws.) may coalefce with anoun fignificant of any 
given period of pat, prefent, or future time; as , mi ‘ ios 
is to-morrow 3” wt’ | s97,2 Tt was yeflerday 3" oe J 5 ay! , 
Tt is to-day 3” &e. &e. So alfo in French, * C'cft hiée ;” 
 C’cft demain 5” ** C’eit aujourd’hui ;” &c. ona principle which f 
do not perfectly underftand. Iam difpofed to believe that wi | 
is thus czpeble of coalefcing with nouns fignificant of patt, prefene- 
and future time, becaufe it is itfelf no longer fignificant of 
time, Perhaps too, what has been commonly termed the 
Profent tenfe of the verb is in {.& the fimpk verb, having 
no reference to the accident of time. I confefs my inabilizy to 
decide. the queflion, and will therefore Jeave it to the judemene 
of the reader with one only oblcrvation 5 name. “, that as there is 
not, in faét, any fuch thing as prefent time, which is nothing more 
than a mere fiction of the mind, fo it follows that any yor- 
tion of pa? and future time may be therefore accurately affumed 
as prefent. Thus it is that we {peak of rhe prefent day, the pre- 
fent hour, the prefent week, the prefint century, Bc. although 

4F time 
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@ime exifls only in fucceflion, from which it follows, that the 


YParts of amoment are paf and future with EeIerene: to cach 
ther, as certainly as thofe of a year. 


RULE ELEVENTH. 


THe word .2.~{, employed as a component part of the 
ppreterperfect tenfe of a verb, fhould follow, without the interven- 


gion of any other word, the palt participle of the verb with which 
it is asl cua : as wl pce a5 ‘* Zype has come 5” 


44a? 


90 a 2 

| 13 Cn Zype has flain Boxe ;’ ep ty EGS 
= ibe has become rich ;” &c. But in poetry, the two compo- 
ment parts of the tenfe may be feparated by the intervention of 


6. 
eee ra 


other words, Example: ler gieny ; Set (ye 


fore TF ys Vay pen dl f ‘¢ The finger of per- 
plexity has become the Tepaft of my teeth,” that is to fay, 


«+ Tam continually biting my nails, as a matk of the perp: sxity 
under which | fuller.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue preceding rules are generally applicable to the verbs ~~} 
and ws in both numbers, and in all perfons; and the dif- 
ference (if any) between thefe verbs, muft be confidered as of 
little importance. Ihave already flated that 2% is generally 
employed as a Pervrecr Vers, and that =~! is moft come 
monly a mere connective of IMPERFECT VERB, employed 
to unite the fubje@ and the picdicate of a given propofition. 
The fermer cannot be combined with the paft participle of a 
Pesfian veth, in order to form the preterperfect tenfe, whereas the 
Jatter may be fo combined. Itis proper to remark that there 





is another verb, namely the word ge fo well known to 
Hindooftinee Grammar, which may be fometimes obferved 
to occur in Perfian. This word is faid to have belonged origi- 

nally 


397 ) 
nally to the Duree dial:€t; and is recorded accordingly, in 
every Perfian Dictionary. It occurs twice in the following lines 
eof Hariz: firfl, asa fubftantive verb, fynonimous with «st z 
and /econdly, as a ee 1B ox PARTICLE OF ADMONITION Core 


re{ponding with ‘ iol Have a care!” in Englifh. 


see 9 2, @ 
ous prey te BEI LET ge 
‘© Ocup bearer! if you have any aff-tion for us, bring us, 


I pray you, nothing but wine.” 


Tue rulzs that relate to the omiflion or infertion of the letter 
ww J of the word Ure 1, are purpofely omitted in this chapter, 
 beeaufe moft of them have already been detailed in a note to 
the firft volumes, page 75 et feq. 


SECTION SECOND. | 


C) 9 ¥ TOBE; WITH ALL ITS INFLEXIONS. 


As a psties — the word oe fiynifics EXISTENCE 3 
v4 % ¢.. ¢ “ g@@ gs. 
a Scere 220 8 ah 39, 
*¢ But what avails it! now that the thing has been, (or exifted) 
repentance is no longer of any ufe.”* As an imperfect verb, 


it is employed fimply as a mark of predication, having a Yee 


A 
ference to paft time in ihe paft tenfe of the verb; as , pps ig 
47,70 7 © 


«© Zype was rich;”” os oa— ea ‘* Bukr was a writer; &c. 





asd 
* Tem not — cestain that the place of 3 y Mmry not here he more accurately fupplied 


7029 O, 4 
by the verb yn 275 (for p25) a, Oot Ye J pee a a 3 
4 4 


« Bat wher, avails it! now that the ching is pat or sree &c. The copies of the 

77, 20 . os a% 

al, a in my poflefiun read y y , HOt, 4; but I leave the queftion to be 
od ' 


determined by che judgment of the reader. 


That 


( 3:8 ) 
Ehat tenfe may be compounded with the inflexions of the verb 2 4; 
a nd will be found, in this cafe, to indicate the uninterrupted exittence 
anf a given aauteibute in the fubfantive noun to whicis it is imput. 
od: as are ap oh te As UZyps has Leen ceabede W.INnterrunte 
edly) sich 5” &c. Asan auxiliary, the word, 7 forms a ul 


aient part of the pluperfea tenfe or eviry Peifian veib; (, 7 ae ge 


es « 3 


Spat: ee ’ so ) and as it cannot be accurately con 
pounded with itfelf, ( eee ) itis thercfore deflitute of the -rlu- 
perfedt tenfe, notwithftanding the ingenuity of Sit Wirisas 
age . oat 

Jones, who has fupplied the omiffion by the iov.n ton of i 195 
—acambination, the meaning of which PE dare pods is ve re 

- : : . @? F 
tounderftand, The applicainof yy tothe purpols of ipech, 
admits of ro illuftration by tue rules of Gran.mar, and I piseced, 
e 


aherelore, to detail he rules that hie to the spplicaticn of the 


aorift Py or pe 


RULE FIRST. 


Ts Aoritt wy ( may be combined with the pall participle of a 
Perfian verb, for the purpols of jonni atenfe which har obtained 


the name of the SE gl Of DOUBTFUL PRETERITES as 


, , 


park e n i “He may have come;” wet a, “He may have 
gone ;' eae ( (ts Ie macy lave Asis &e. Bure os tenfe lias 
alfo a continuative {cnfe ; as cy, (0, yi ees ) Soy7 3 ie ‘ He will 
continue to vifit me daily;" and there is nothing but the 
context by which to determine the difference between them. 
In the continuative fenfe, I conceive perl to be a pernrreT 
vers fignificant of existence: ‘* He will exist (or cONTI- 
wuz) in the ftate of having come to vifit me every day 3” and 
in the doubtful fenfe, it is probably an impzrrEcT vers, em- 


ployed as a mark of doubtful predication, 


RULE 
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RULE SECOND. 
Tuz reader is aware that the fame sule is applicable to the 
formation of the /mple pafive and the paoft adlive participle of all 


Pesfian <e as tar *¢ Having flain 5” or “ The perfon 
- flain;” 0 x re Having feen 3” or ** The thing eo 3” &c. &e. 


And hence it happens that the words ey, l me (and fo alfo of 
every fimilar example) admit of a double fenfe: ** He may have 


flain ;” (that isto fay, ** He may be the perfon baving flain fuch 
a one 3”) or ** He may be flain ;” that is to fay, * He himfclf 


may be the perfon flain;” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 


Tue aorift wet may form the link of connexion between 4 
given fubject and the following attributive which is imputed to its 
as Re eG, ; 7 3 a, ( TORE. : ¢ ff ‘¢ An Ethiopian will be genes 
sally ignorant, and a Grecian will be generally intelligent 5” 


PRAT a pile 13) ‘An infidel will;be 


hay py in this world, and miferable in the other," &c. Itis noe 
to be doubted that the laft propofition might be accurately rendered 
by they. tb wei epA IGS ee OPS. 139) 
and I afk, therefore, in what confifts the difference of fenfe bee 
tween thefe verbs, or to what propofitions they are refpeAively 
applicable? It feems tome, that though either may often fupply 
the place of the other, the verb .2~}, employed in its proper 
fenfe, indicates the POSITIVE exitienes pf the predicate in a given 
objet or fubftantive noun; as — j ae y re ‘© ZYDE 4 
intelligens ;” &c, And the verb eore on the contrary, indie 
cates the POSSIBLE, orthe PROBABLE exiftence of a given attribute 
in the fubftantive noun to which it is imputed as SOT oa ; 
“ Zype may be intelligent,” ahatis 7 to fay, | “ I know no reafon 
why he fhould be otherwife ;” ey, f 0 t- is “ An Ethiopian 


qwill be black,” ox * He may be black,” or * ie may well be black,” 
4G confi idering 


{ gto ) 
confidering the neceffary effe€is of the climate under which he is 
born, &c. Ifthere be any truth in this obfervation, the verb 
wx! is moft properly applicable to the flatement of racts, and 
the verb .&- t to the ftatement of OPINIONS. 


RULE FOURTH. 


THe word ro, ' , asa perfe€t verb, may be followed by a fen- 
tence to which it forms the predicate; and the fentence, in that cafe, 


will follow the particle a That, Examples: 4 lL ne 7 ne faat 


*¢ Je may be that Zypz will come;” 5 erg AVE 
“It may be that one of thefe (arrows of prayer) will hit the 
mark ;” &c. Asa perfeét verb, the word ee, ( alfo often 
fignifies TOBE or TO REMAIN; in which fenfe, its inflexions 
have been detailed in the firft volume. 


RULE FIFTH. 


Tue Aorilt re is never employed to form the pousTFuUL 
PRETERITE, OF that CONTINUATIVE TENSE, to which I have 
referred in the fisft and fecond sules, wih this exception, all the 
rules are indifferently applicable to, a or ort 3 but the former 
is, comparatively fpeaking, of rare occurrence in the Language. 


Ss@7 @ A, Da » fa 4. oe 
Examples : UF Tas93 ’ ’ un 7 Co. Cecelia 
infidel will be happy in this world, and miferable in the other ;’ 

mtb’ U Ferrey) ‘* It may be, that a ray of light will 


be directed to my habitation 3” &e. 


SECTION THIRD. 


¢ 2 
C) at’ To BE; WITH ALL ITS INFLEXIONS. 


Tue verb Y) “/, as an IMPERFECT VERB, fignifies TO BE OF 
TO BECOME; that is to fay, it indicates a change in the noun 


which forms the suBjEecT of a given propentien: either 
from 


( jun) 


fom one anare to another. as i: the following example 


ae See ny ey \“e ° tos The juice of the cane, by 


his Prd power, is converted into fugar;’* (has become exe 
cellent honey ;) or from one ATTRIBUTE to another of an Oppo- 
fite nature: as ta Lig i: ; “ Zype! has become rich;” (having | 


08 29% 
previoufly been poor ;) pe Fe a ‘And I have become poor; 
(having loft the siches which I previoully poffe fed ;) &c. 


Tue inflexions of this verb are combined with the Passive PAR 
TICIPLE, in order to form the patti ve aie of every! Perfian verb of the | 


tranfitive clafs: as 2» Peg ney 3 ya ay rT PO 


” or ** Ie has heen written;” or “ I¢ 


66 The letter is now a writing,’ 
will be written;” &c. And though cestain Grammarsians have 
remarked that the fact is not univerially fie, peraule we seas 
not accurately employ the verb aor prior uf py, 0 wr 
in the firft and fecond perfons of the paft (or any other) tenfe of the 
paffive voice, I anfwer that the reafon is obvioufly this: samely, 
becaufe the nominative to every paffive verb muft be that noun to. 
which the verb is tranfitive in the active voice. Now the verb 
To nEAR is obvioufly tranfitive to words fignificant of found as 
oF Speech; &c. and it is merely by the idiom of our language. 
that we are juftified in flating that ** we have heard the spEAKER; 
when in fa& we have heard nothing but the worps or sounps 
which he may have had occafion to utter in our prefence. The 


o 
nominative to the paffive verd , 2 6 ee muft, therefore, 


be a word fignificant of sounps; (nto aa * The 
epee as: een heard ; i”) and the ermpes pa P ca. 
ts par, ° pa 2 ; mi ee Aj are equally inaccurate s 
not ebeeaule the verb jer is not applicable to the formation of 
the paffive voice of every Perfian verb of the tranfitive clafs, bur 
becaufe certain verbs, fuch as Oe To near, will not, itt 
the paffive voice, receive a nominative which is fignificant of the 
name ofa RATIONAL BEING, On this fubje€t I refer the readcr 


ts 
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(o CHAPTER SIXTH, PAGE 184, of this VOLUME; and will 
here venture to exprefs my wonder that fo plain a principle 
fhould have efcaped the fagacity of Morovee Amcer Hyroer, 


a man whole attention was eminently devoted to the elucidation of 


the principles of Perfian Grammar. 


Tus verb (’) ay, ‘= fometimes compounded with the paft 
participle ‘of neuter verbs, which (fo employed) muft be cone 


fidered in the light of fimple adjective nouns: as 


I940 of¢ 2 @28f7F a 
ee 


SD ? 
af 4. 0,4 ad 
2 6 hate holies 22, 75 What 


ever is done or faid by kings, will be talked of by other men ;” 


but this I believe to be a rare occurrence, notwithflanding the 
¢ & 


unexccptionable accuracy of the preceding example ( 5 ‘C cot ) 
which is fupposted by the authority of the poet JAUMEE. 


As a perfect verb, the word : </ may fupply the place of 


ee TO GO: ia ke Ser mi She (the 
daughter of the grape, a perfonification of wine,) has repaired or 
gone to the MooHT UsIB, (a cenfor whofe duty it is to fuperintend 
the public morals, and more efpecially to prevent the ule of wine, ) 
and has aéted as ufual ;” that is to fay, “ fhe has gained him over tq 
her own fide of the queftion, or has induced hin, by the pawer of 
her charms, to commit a breach of duty by permitting the public 
to indulge in the fa(cinating pleafures of wine, which he himfel£ 
had not the refolution to refit.” It may be alfo employed in f{e- 
yeral other fenfes ; as Fay, pe ps News has reached me;" 
pe A YY ok ‘© What has happened to my friends 3 
coe ye AIT yh cory 3 oe neg C ss 
ss What avail your prayers, although your back is bent (in 
feeming adoration,) fince in fact, you are an abject flave to your 
belly 3” &c. 1 do not perfeétly underftand the principle on 
which the verb ¢) < ty is thus employed, but fuppofe it denotes 
fome GENERAL IDBA, which muft be therefore varioufly tranf- 
lated, according to the examples in which it may happen iS 


occur, Weis 
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406 °4 (Aes Ed . 
gx 2 for 7‘ TO BE OR 10 BECOME. | 
Tnese verbsare not unfrequently combined with the prffir< 
participle, for the purpofe of forming the palive voice a certain 


4 8 3 
Perfiau Pe rere” g fhe ny FS tor 3 es He 


was flain ;” &c. Aad i in this cafe, they are exaétly fynonimous 


with the verb rv) 2 3 but the latter may be combined with all 
Perfian verbs of the tranlitive clafs without any exception, where- 


as, inthe cafe of .. Sor On ve) Py the accuracy of the com- 
bination feems to depend on the authority of prefcription, I 


fiiould not hefitate to ufe the phrafe ey, 3 : : whether fupported 
. of ad 
by see or not; but I would refrain from the ufe of wnt S55 


OF » 9, has 5 “ unlefs, (which I do not belicve,) it can be fupperste 
ed by fufficient authority. 


Tus words pe On a like the veh ye, indie 


cate a change in the noun which forms the fubjeg of a given pro- 
ed 
pofition, either from one ftate tu another; as , pee joys p 


The drop of water became a pearl ;” or fain one ancibute (0 ane 


29 0s @ o. 


other of an cppofite nature; as it i rig we SOT 34 


oO ene 


ZL Wns p) 
** ZyDE became rich;” &c. In this fenfe, either verb may, { 


fuppofe, be applied by analogy to any given propofition, whether 
fupported by the authority of preicription or not, 


e 


As perfect verbs they may py. the pee of UW ge 


4,972 O04 


TRAVEL; as i ‘ats fs iS 5 f 29 ed have travelled ‘ieels 


in the world ;’ pe 3 ’ Tes 7 t y, ‘ ine y “Twas walking yefter. 


day in the Garden ;” &c. Or of u YY ia TO SUFFER CHANGE 


tay e 


as =f Zt Ut 1949 ea G fu His ftate Was changed, and 
the color fled from his cheeks ; ” &c. 


4H ee 
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»t xf 
Tuese two words are fometimes (though rarely ) compounded 
with the paffive participle, in order to form the paffive voice of 


certain Perfian verbs; as» 1 oes ~ 5D Pout “ A juft obfer- 


vation has been uttered ;” at 0) az ; : 3 SL (erg Ie 
is proper that good actions fhould be performed 5” &c. They 
are never fo employed but in the third perfon fingular, and then 
by the authority of prefeription alone. 


CONCLUSION, 


From the contents of the fecond and third fedtions of this 
chapter, it muft be obvious to the reader, that the fenfe of 
the verb os is by no means to be confounded with that 
of aie To se. There are, perhaps, certain exumplcs in 
which the one may , fupply the place of the 2 other, fuch as 
sro ssrstwcerl rf en AS 
** But what avails it! Now that the thing has once been, 
(or exifted,) regret, in this cafe, is of no ufe;” &c. 1 have 
already ftated that the word ae might be here Bor eriane 
oufly exchanged for 4 ,-, the ‘ancient form of jar 
(9 77 IEEE fe geo og 5 © But what avails it! 
now that the thing is FINISHED of OvER 3” &c. ) and aad are of 
Spinten that the Poet . .NezAuMeE) muft have written , oe initead 
of vs which they confider to be here erroneous, The two ois 
of the o ( oe we now in my poffeffion, have 5 - not , ,-; but 
IT have no deotiienee on the accuracy of cither, and can therefore 
fcarcely venture to offer an opinion, I do mot erHeke thar , vis 
an error, although | pave little doube that , = (or pi ) is more 
commonly ufed than 2 ri in all the a of this clafs. The 


r 
words Fey, Ci tte y vv a4 ye ws . “ZYDE was poor, but 
now 


¢ 3s ) 
now heis rich;” furnifh a ety good example of the difference of 


fenfe between ) F , and iv ; fince it would be abfolute non- 


fenfe to fay , , tg FyV) cy j ys rw ee oe 7 ‘ except inthe follows 


ing fenfe; namely, that “ Zype has become poor, whereas he 
was rich but now,” that is to fay, a fhort time ago. 


As the verb re often lengthened by the Poets into 


od 
yx» fo is the verb , ’ y often cuntradled into y , through all 
+ a & o 2 


its inflexions: (px. (ee ws ber mame A.) asin 
the following example, in which Firpousee has. ventured to 
anticipate the judgment of pofterity on the merits of his genius. 


era dd ie dad 7e@, eso dD 
NEF faut 7 PEAT AREAL 


«© Time has never produced a genius equal to that of Fire 
pousze, unfortunate only in this, that the fates were not propi- 


tious to him !” 


SECTION FOURTH. 


NF To Wen, 
‘ners is little to be obferved onthe apy ication of this word 


to the purpofes of fpeech, As an AUXIL:ARY, it is combined 
mt the infinitive, or the Hufilé Mufler, by reje€ting the letter 


Y . of the infinitive) for the purpofe of forming the future 


ae ae 4 


tenfe of all Perfian verbs without exceptions; 98 , J 


(rarely we, 19) “ 7] will do;” S55 oie i 


ur 4 | 7 ) * Iwill go;” &c. In poetry, the two component . 


parts of the tenfe are fumetimes reverfed in the order of fpeech : a9 


Qs @0 cee, 
(et it F) gi! Fa G1 235 7 When 
you are about to take your departure from a country ; &c. and they 
ate 


( 316) 
are fometimes feparated by the intervention of other words: 
as coat pee » 17 for ree j aE ps ar and 


other combinations of the fame nature. 


Tue fecond component part of the tenfe feems to be the ace 
CUSATIVE or osjecT of the firfts fince there 7 little or no 


@ 
. a - 


difference in point of fenfe between He words Pe jm» Vy a 53 


and FEM FQN AS a YBN LenS sand 
wee | Olt Ay Ls Sa ay 3 &c. The verb he may 
govern a fentence NS particle S Thats 25 » ; af Fle i 


pS pith Be &c. 


ee, ; To BE ABLE. 


Tite application of this —O correfponds exactly with that of 


94a, @974@° 


ye be as 9, yt or 3, aa ly 3 oF 
oe vy L; a ei es 3 &e. and it may be employed as an ime 


perfonal verb ((y | y) deprived of the terminations that indicate 
perfon: as in the following lines of a poet whofl2 name I do not at 
prefent remember. 


Pras slip ics 


7@ y,4 2604 d Pe ie s, 


Wed fm bf 5 “i 


aa? ape "Ly Ca 


Yrs9t— A ganas 


‘90, aos 0% vad A) 
GrItaelenleYiy ir, 

“© ‘To find in Eurors the Moohummudan faiths to find in 
Ersiopra the mirrors of Cutna: toinflame with wine the cheeks 
of the Shykh : (here fignificant of a pure devotee, who cannot be 
induced to tafle of wine) all this may be done, but it is impoffible 
to obtain the poffeffion of thee,” ad A 


( 317) 
wml To Be ABLE. 
T nts verb indifpenfibly requires a negative particle, being nevet 


ufed in an affirmative fenfe ; and its application is chiefly ceftriéted 
ta poetry, although it is fumetimes, (perhaps not baleequeely) 


oof 4 


found to occur in profe, Example : ty Lb af pi evi ab 


«© He faid I cannot remain here ;” &c. In others refpects, it 
is fynonimous with the verb pels To se aace, from 
which its application in the La: guage cannot be diftinguifheds as. 

© 6 “f a ed 


pig l Ue Tea i wb Sits &c. It cane 


not be ufed as an imperfonal verb; like the word (3) y » and its 
application is comparatively of rare occurrence in the Languages 


oe 
», |, Iv 18 NECESSARY. 
r 4 é 
a, (4 Iv Is Proven. 


Tue verb in Li (and perhaps Hs ¢ alfo) appears to have ad. 
mitted, formerly, the inflexions of perfon, as in ths following 
lines of NEZAUMBE:3 


4 fA 90 02 ©77®e « ee, oy cae 
Gist rie gee ry grea 
“* You are the proper mafter for me, and 1 am worthy of bee 


ing a fervant to you.” 


Bur both verbs are now generally impersonal in the 


paft and prefent tenfess as ers, —s ee wis 


go 


p94 tak ps afalirs ; LE AS. 
pis g fA ab be fips Ses And shay are both 
defe&tive in the future tenfe, The adje&ives pa) " and QE 


4A Gf 


are fynonimous with ¥) t Ley already adduced : as pe) bps 
41 iw 


( 38 ) 


vw ee 


— lv, Vi and other examples of the fame nature. The 


verb 4 "Ly is not unfrequently tranflated by the word pertars: 
aS 4 a 4 S, pace, ‘* Perhaps he may go:” and though each verb 
is diftinguifhed from the other by fenfe, yet either, in the common 


prattife of the Perfian Language, may be often obferved to fupply 
the place of both. They are fometimes employed ia various fenfes 3 


wT ee ote i: “6 Let it not be, that when ake 
morning dawns ;” &c. the nature of which muft be determined 


by the context, fince they might other wile admit of the common 


Jiteral tranflation, 


_ .Erruer verb, having been exprefled in one fentence, may ‘be 
accurately omitted in another with which it is connected by 
the intervention of a copulative conjunction s as in the ful. 
lowing Panne from Asoot Fuzz, in which the words 


wy Lek 1) v) if pare pany employed for 
py . ( — ' Ly wie. s * ys and fuch omiflions are of common 


occurrence in the Language. 


- 
Z) oo. ia 1% Cog e+ DPD 406 o GQ" ew we. 
a ry e j (* aN $ ° a “ e @ 
we Eb YY Puy) wt Sarr Gl jess Js 
“ It is neceffary, in the firft place, to corre&t your own morals ; 


and afterwards, to become the caufe of amendment in others.” 


CONCLUSION. 

Ir feems to me that all the preceding verbs are naturally 
PERFECT; having affumed the character of IMPERFECT 
VERBS, merely by the operation of that principle which I ae 
already defcribed under the term , ay a The influence of 4 of 


is, indeed, frequently and optionally extended to a confiderable 
number of Perfian verbs, befides thofe alrcady mentioned; fuch as 


yuri 


( 319 ) 
ets rv) (our ws 74.8 &e. infomuch, that it would be 


hazardous to limit the number of smpenvect verses in this, or 
perhaps in any other Language. To explain by examples. 


THe word > orn » a8 a perfect verb, fignifics TO FALL 3 
but it becomes imPeRrFecT a a following example s 


28s fe eg eae 


9 Us bar 93° Fl BS ad j ‘* Praifed be Gop! all our 
Jibours have proved efficacious :” and fo, indeed, does the verb 
PROVED, by which it is tianflated into the Englifh Language. 
So, alfo, if I affirm that ** James fell fick;” the word reve is 
an imperfect verb; becaufe I mean to fay, not that he fells but 
merely that he was feized with a fit of ficknefss; or in othee 
words, I mean to employ the verb FELL as a mere CONNECTIVE, 
deprived of the attributive character which is effential to its 
nature as a perfect verb. And on the other hand, if I affirm that 
¢ JAMES DIED poor,” the verb prep is here perrect, becaufe 
I intend, in this cafe, to afcribe the fenfe of the infinitive (namely 
DEATH) to a given object or fub{tantive noun, Let the word 
POOR be taken away, and it will fill be true that ** James DIED;” 
but if, from the preceding examples, the predicate of the propo- 
fition fhall be taken away, the fenfe of each will be altered or loft. 


Tuis I conceive to be the true tft by which a PERFECT VERB 
may be always diftinguithed, even from itfelf, when employed as 
an IMPERFECT VERB to unite the fubje&t and the predicate of 
a given propofition. For I have already faid, in Speaking af the 
example “ He is the fame yeflerday, to-day, and for ever,” that 
it is not BEING or EXISTENCE, but SAMENESS of UNITY, or the 
poffeflion of a nature unfulceptible of change, which is here 
doubilefs afcribed to the pEIty; and fo alfo, [ conceive, that it 
is not FALLING but merely sicKNeEss that we mean to alcribe to 
a given individual, when we aflirm of him, that * He fell fick 
orill,”” Yet we are at libesty to affirm of the perry that ‘he ts 
or ExisTs the fame yefterday, to-day, and fos ever;” in which 

cafe, 


( 320 ) 


cafe, the word 18 becomes, immediately, a pesfc& verb. And 
we are alfo at liberty (for any thing I know to the contrary) to 
affirm of an individual that ** He reve fick;” or, in other 
words, that ** He, being fick, fell os took to his bed 3” &c. in which 
case FELL, alfo, becomes a perfe&t verb. The difference between 
them is therefore flight; and fuch as the mind will not recognize, 
otherwife than by adverting minutely to its own operations. Ie 
confifts apparently in this; that every IMPERFECT VERB forms 
a connective, or middle term, or mark of predication, employed 
tounite the fubje&t and the predicate of a given propofition; 
whereas A PERFECT VERB is itself the predicate; and has, bes 
fides, the force of a connective, or middle term, of mak of pres 


dication, 


CHAPTER THIRD, 


Pf é fn0 
e ( | OR PERFECT VERBS. 
0 


A rexrect verb has already been defined to be a word — 
which indicates the union of its own infinitive with a given 
obje&t or fubftantive noun, in fuch a manner as to form a per- 
fett fentence, whether conveying an affertion or not: as 
* James fleepeth,” or “ Docs he fleep?” * Joun readcth,” or 
“ Does he read?” &c.. | 


werd 3d o 


_ Perrect verbs are TRANSITIVE OF NEUTER ; ( ju 9 (3 g) 
rd é 


C200 DD asne 


ACTIVE OF PASSIVE ; ( ( J y# 9 mete? y,) &c, and all verbs are in- 
fle&ted into the past, PResenT and ruTURE TeNszs, by means of 
which they indicate the occurrence of a given event in palft, 
prefent, or future time. Iftherefore we have occafion to {peak 
of a paft (and fo alfo of a prefent or future event,) we fhall na- 

tually employ the palit tchfe of the verb: (* James died 
| yeflerday ;” 


( 3a: ) 
yefterday ;” “ Jams dined two hours ago;” &Xc.) and this is 


done on fo plain a principle, as to admit of no illuftration by 
the rules of grammar, 


Bur the idiom of the Perfian language authorifcs, in certain 

- cafes, the fubftitution of one tenfe for another; and fo confi- 
dered, the application of Tenses will be admitted to form a 

reafonable objeé& of Grammatical refearch. My enquiries on | 

the fubjeé&t have, however, been lefs fruitful of ufeful infor. | 

mation than at firft I had reafon to believe they would be; 

but they have not therefore been wholly unfuccefsful, and 

Ihave thought it right toinfert them here, in the belicf that 

the partial difappointment of my expeétations has been chiefly 

occafioned by the fterility of the fubjeé, which is more pro- 
mifing in appearance than it will be found in reality, by thofe, 

who, like myfelf, may have occafion, hereafter, to erneee 

the truth. 


APPLICATION OF TENSES. 
SECTION FIRST. 
uw” § OR SIMPLE PRETERITE: 


RULE FIRST. 


THE PAST TENSE may be optionally, and is, in fact, not un- 
frequently employed to fupply oe place of the Aorist, in a 
given fentence comprifing a 4 ee Or CONDITIONAL MEMBER, | 
and the | 7 or CONSEQUENCE flowing from the bp. 
In this cafe, the paft tenfe may accurately occur in 
both, or in cither member of the eo Examples ; 
IF eu | a, ye If you do not 
arrive (by fuch a aie) the languor of Sgn will kill me ;” 
(AE gl ie PPG rep ear rab nish 
“If you are merciful to others to. .day, yourfelf will be 

4K 7 received 


( 322 ) 
é Pd eee) ~~ ~6 
réccived into mercy to morrow ; Uy P fi shor wr 


“I ycu go on, you are fale; but if you as you dic.” 
So, alfo, in the following lines of NezauMEE: 

| (Pp  MOLOT PLE iad ae, Ce 
“ Ifyou attain the age of cighty or ninety, many are the 
wocs that will fall to your lot.” 


Tuese lines, as they ftand in Perfian, might be addreffed- to 
a youth of fixteen, with as much propriety as to an old man 
of ninety ; from which it follows plainly, that the paft is here 
uled for the future tenfe of the verb. 


RULE SECOND. 
Tue paft may fupercede the future tenfe of a verb in both 
members, or in either member of a fenterce comprifing a re- 
lative oe Examples : 


0? 24% rw o 


(eines ) (-2 "ap Su, BE (Fate hota 


** He who would obtain ane oF his bounty, muft not put 


his money under lock and key.” ,_- et A 9! WW ay 7 7: Ln 


(; ye eo ee L Sia 90 f gle i co cae » “He ai is untaught or 
vicious in his youth, is not likely to be a virtuous man.” 
(SF; ads FENG pn SF eee oy Lt% 
“He who wrefiles with a man {tronger than a 
muft goto the wall;” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 

Tue paft may fupercede the future tenfe of the verb in the 
f{tatement of a permai..... propofition, believed by the 
fpeaker to be of certair occurrence. Thus an immolated vic- 
tim of tyranny, is fuppoled by Saapze to {peak of his murder- 
erin the following terms: pas we We 2 es Gg ; 

0%» ‘ o ae ¢ 2 


PB ek ee e) ys 4 ey ‘a 924 we 9” 


“ His punifhment of me was over ina moment, but the evil 
confcquenccs 





( 323 ) 
confequences of guilt will for ever continue to purfue 
him.” | 
RULE FOURTH. 
Tue paft is often found to fupercede the future tenfe of a 
verb in flating the confequence of obedience toa command 
exprcfled by means of a verb in the imperative mode. In this 
cafe, the confequence is commonly {tated for the purpole of in- 
citing immediate obedience, and the verb is put into the paft 
tenfe, in order to indicate the rapidity or certainty with which 
the eff & will flow from the caufe. Examples: 
Cs QA) Wr re ZTE 2 LK « Enjoy the 
goods of fortune, and contribute to relicve the wants of others, 
for in that calc, your réward ts soppinel here and hercafter.” 
Ua sel ys ieyt33 
(277 6 ¥) Urs: iar mee aoe 
« Thence have you come (namely, from the world of {pirits,) 
and here (to this world) you have direéted your: flight; 
fhake off the propenfities of mortal flefh, and there (which 
is your home) you will ariive once more.” &c.* _ 
Tue 





- 0 7 @ 
® The words (y cy, | and Veyjs in the mouth of a Soorze poet, must be generally 


translated by this world and the next ; or by this world and the world of spirits ; yet the r@ 
is nothing (o prevent a truc Svofce from aspiring to the bliss of the nest world even 
before he has ‘* shuflled off this mortal coil.’ . 

The celebrated Mootza Joxaut has expressed this sentiment in the clearest fan. 
guage ; affirming in so many words, that it is a matter of little importance whether a true 
Soorce shall be living or dead ; since the use of his corporal faculties will not prevent 
(though it must impede in a certain degree) his enjoyment of the beatific vision, from 
Which he will reap in this world the same bliss which others expect in the next. 

Tho passage in question contains a clear, though concise view of the nature of the are 
guments employed by the Soorees ; and as a matter of curiosity, the reader may not be 

displeased with its insertion here. 


ce A a) (' ssi? SQLS RF i ye wi 
Vy 1g a9 GLa AY Cg pbinate el a> 
| | great 


( 3% ) 
| RULE FIFTH. 
tng paft may fupercede the future tenfe of a verb in fat. 
ing a propofition, the obje& of which isto deny the impor- 
znce ol a given a€tion, confidered with reference to its perfor- 
mance 





Wel le age Aik sm petty lie 
fA arrl drone ore by ry rilaybss pe 
he g—Al gt aaty —Yhesy plebrbsrseer toolset 
yt ara gt pl oraaye robe Sbacbary 
ye las ced Sb Ay Ty is Jol 
ei pipe bh Ath sith etc ns TL 
° ° god * 4@ 6 a he & 
NIST pe tacertal e948 GFE valent ds Fad 
wpe la Se ws Bers fhigloul 446 
@e w. = y & fe . 
yl S aye, cla ey ler? bes ARPT E 
Mec TPIP SLT AULA P LLLELRE TALS) goed rod TP 
‘, we re | 
ay POO pas haggle mei pg op asta ythiS 
ot Wigoytd ViulZ Ge Sy Sylar tas 
fated , v7 |, a2 Per bi 1G shiee? 
Mur CRY anal Laat, 


@ 


jf 


( 325 ) 
mance or otherwife. Example: .~ : iA. reo Yael s nT me 
“ It isa matter of no —— whether you come or not;” 
or in the Aorift: », bf ay 4 gy “ What does it fignify 
whether you come or not ?” &c. ‘ey 


RULE SIXTH. 
Tue paft is generally preferred to the future tenfe of the 
verb, in ftating the purport of an order which has been 
obeyed ; and in this cafe, the phrafe fi fi gnificant of the thing 


ordered, moft commonly follows the verb , * a Or o's Sic. | 


2 Q ors 
Examples: Pa eS he ears mae, 
“ The King gave orders to reward the mafter with an 
honorary robe and other marks of his favor, and _ thefe 


orders were obeyed accordingly ;” or more literally, “ The 
nnn ea 
wer Fp bbbakelicws Wien aY dB Leet) 
S. oe r es = Sf s 4 

gy Sy, ear ele 2% wl of ace? | gh OF tah S 
| , ° ” ° eae Fae a” oa 
ee sup dort pes bts On aTy A 

‘. | e w? 
wil é7 Je wt! gif. Jb gi 099 we Y yl wt 
° Pa x) ° 7 r) 

ny, fe Spee eas 1 Sylet meh 
Fyits Gir ey ANAL A kta ii 
web aga ryt cael ee IP et We yt 
ely biel wb 3 yy Wel s 


as Ba ay cot hy? 


dy we Ble sto 99 ITY wet . 
“4k King. 


( 326 ) 


- King iffacd orders, and fo they defined on the mailer 
an honorary robe.” We arc thus at once informed, tit 
the orders were altace and ale obeyed ; whereas the ule oF 


- @ ‘ on c 
the Aorilt ( ee ’ a 3 eal 1“ a, i¢ »2> + tt) would 
leave it Goudie re the king’s orders Aeon obeyed or 


ws Fe hd A v4 . 4 . ed 
“ He (the Derry) eter ‘his command to ane Nt brees, 
which fpread accordingly the verdant carpet of the Sy 


ag a f Gand 7 7°31 27 


929 fir gers? Va SE abe aly lig 
* And {ent forth his mandates to the nuric of the vernal 
clouds, which (nurfe) cherifhed accordingly, th: infant | erbs 
of the fpring in the cradle of the earth;” &c. The ule af 
the Aorifl, thcugh certainly optional, would be much Jcefs 
elegant than that of the preterite in cll thefe exampics. 


RULE SEVENTH. 

GrNeERAL opinions ought to refult from the obfervation of 
faéls ; and whether we {tate a gencral opinion, or the fads on 
which an opinion is founded, the clfcét is the fame in cither 
cafe.” An Englifhman will commonly flate the opinion, as 
«© Force cannot cope with fortune;” and a Perfian will be often 
difpoled to flate the fa@s on which the opinion is founded ; 
as “ The flrong have been generally foiled in the contell with 
fortune;” &c. This, thercfore, is a cafe in which the paft may 
be faid to fupercede the future tenfe of the verb. wens 
Pret) Tre, i Cis, pn ee wa F 
 Eenceforward I fhall retire and dwell ina corner, like the 
ant; for even the elephant (which is the flrongeft of all am- 
mals) cannot mafter (has not maftered) his fortune by force.” 


RULE EIGHTH. 
Tue prophetic denunciation of a future event will be often 


expreffed in the palt tenfe, in order to indicate the certainty of 
its 


( $27 ) 


its Oneness Example : fron hi 7 a “Ts J Ls, YY v 
LLNS TO TF GALAN 
“ The infidel, however happy to-day, will be cncircled to- 
morrow by a collar of curfes, and will fuller mifcrics of every 
dcIcription.” 
RULE NINTIL 

Ir, by the effeét of a rclative pronoun or otherwife,the paft 
tenfe of a given verb {hall allume the fenfe of the future 
tenfe; then every other verb in the palt tenfe, which is cons 
nected with it by meansof conjunétions, &c. will alfo 
aflume a future fenle. Examples; =~ > ; J ; Le aT in 
«© Whoever ters: beg a worlds builds for himfelfa new 


habitation ;"—- 5 5 - s, Pe sr C ee la es “« which he quits (at 


sis death) and leaves toanother ;” or ” whe if oF ae 20 \< 3 


‘* IIis fucccflor is guilty si the fume folly ;” 


4 os 4 ad 


uv pe aor |g “ But nobody continues pers - 


manently to enjoy thc habitation.” &c. 


CONCLUSION. 

Ir feerns to me that moft of the preceding rules have their 
bafis in the following principle, to which I-have already had 
occafion to advert; namely, that the occurrerice of a future 
event is naturally a matter of great uncertainty, and generally 
Speaking, will be fo confidered if exprefled by the future 
tenfe of the verb. Paft events having already occurred, are 
fubjeét to no uncertainty at all: 


“ Not heaven itfelf upon the paft has power, 
‘* What has been has been! and I have had my hour.” 
And hence it happens, that a Perfian, having occafion to {peak 


of a future event which he believes to be of certain occure 
| rence, 


( 928 ). 
tence, will naturally enough employ the paft tenfe of the 
verb; by the ufe of which he means to apprife his auditor 
that “ the occurrence of the event, though flill future, is in his 
opinion not lefs certain than if it were paft.” 


SECTION SECOND. 


us Ne J 4 OR THE CONTINUATIVE PRETERITE. 

THE ef that regulate the application of this tenfe to 
the purpofes of fpeech are of a nature fo difficult, that they have 
baffled all my endeavours to place the fubje& in a clear 
point of view. I fhall therefore furnifh the reader with fuch 
imperfe& lights as I myfelf have been able to obtain; trufting 
that the refult of his own reflexions may enable him to fupply 
whatever is wanting to the more perfeé elucidation of this 


intricate fubjett. 


THE continuative preterite is formed from ne ae paft 


tenfe of the verb oy Preaxine the pene fOr ts as py ag J 
or hf ts (g, OF y a; &c. Ne 


ed in the firft and third perfons fingular, and in the third per- 
fon plural, by ome! to i fimple preterite the letter , } es Cj U; 
as 99 fi US» fs nods &c, The following are all the 


rules that I have been able to colleé&, regarding its ufe and 
application to the purpofes of {peech. 


RULE FIRST. | 
Ir denotes the continued operation of the fenfe of a given 
verb during fome definite or indefinite period of paft time, . 
and is therefore termed the continuative preterite. Exam- 


a = 1; ise b eT “I continued to preferve it;” 


ae JU 1b iy ~ “1 wasin the habit of vifiting fucha 
perfon 


r) ee ( 

( 329 ) 
5 
perfon (every now and then) ;” &c. The reader will obierve 
that there is an obvious difference i inthe fenfe of the term 


y Prat) . or CONTINUATION, as applicable to each of the pres 


ceding examples, The action of the verb “ To preferve,” is 
continued without interruption of any kind; whercas that of the 
verb “To vilit,” is continued by its repetition at certain | 
intervals. It may be inferred, therefore, that the nature of 
the continuative fenfe will vary with trat of the attion to 
which it is impttcd. 


RULE SECOND. 7 
Ir indicates the flate of its own agent at fome Specific 
period of paft time, either expreffzd or Icft undefined. 


Examples : "3h, Liat A IL Ee bys 3 I 
was flrutting laft night like a a aie: in the gar sai of union” 
(with my beloved miftrefs ; ye or " } “ pire +i Fy 


«¢ They were reading the Suansxama in his pretence” (that j Is 
to fay, on a certain fpecific occafion;) &c. 


RULE THERD: 
Ir forms a fort of opTative mode of the verb; being gene. 
rally cmployed to indicate the wifhes of the {peaker, with ree 
ference to fome definite or indefinite period of paft time. 


Example: oe 8 S ; re LS 7 ys Would that Zype had 


becn alive;” or “ Would that Zype were now alive ;” (which isno | | 
longer pofhible;) ce ye) Ls by iJ 3, 3 os a“ How dee 


lightful! ifthe heart of that beautiful woman had been fovorable, 
or were now favorable to me ;” (an cvent which may poffibly 
flill occur.) In every example of this kind, there is properly 


{peaking a reference to paft time; yet this tenfe of the verb, 
when fo ufed, will coalefce es the wore we J i Now, fignifi- 


cant of prelenttime; (as VU; ; a 0 oe sly fe 3 74 ia "4 « Would 
4M a that 


( 38° ) 
that Zype were now alive,’) ona principle which I do not per- 
fe@lly undcritand. I fhall furnifh one more example, with a 
view to excite the readers attention to the optative application 
of this fingular tenfe. 


fi’ CRSA EE OPPICL Vue | 


_ 4 8 sé e- 
i ft v. Cs eget ees 
on ° ? $. r ," 9 a 2 
a pean 
(fare 


OrnAt fortune had unfheathed againft me the {word of 
deftrudtion, on the day when your foot was pierced by the 
thorn of death! For then would my cycs have been spared 
the pain of Leholding the world deprived of thy prefence : 
* Alas! on thy grave I ftand, heaping on my head the duft of 
_ lamentation and grict.” 


RULE FOURTI. 
T1s tenfe will be almoft invariably employed to indicate 
e : av 
pafl time, in both members of a fentence comprifing a b 
OF CONDITIONAL MEMBER; and the |"7 or coxsrquence flow- 
©» 
ing from the b 2”. As when we fay in Enghih “ If James 
had been virtuous, he would have abflaincd from the come 
miffion of fuch and fuch crimes ;” or to expre{s the fame fenti- 
ment in other words, “ He was no¢ virtuous, and therefore com- 
_ mitted the crimes in queftion.” In this point of view, cach verb, 
in its negative form, may be faid to poflefs an alliralve fenfe; 


and vice verfa, Examples: 


a 04, 


aS 0 07 ge 
regi ole a. ps Tad F Coe lAs! 
6¢ TJad.. 


( 931 ) 
# Wad I pofefed (or did J poflefs) a thoufand lives, I would 


have facrificed (or would facrifice) them all for my beloved.” — 


Ss an @ 


pit j : ons (* wn fii Zz “Wad Inot feen you, I 
fhould have been (or fhould be) Iefs deeply in love than‘now I 


am.” fo rh a Af C72 19" Had I poffeffed (or 
did I poffels) patience, I fhould have been (or fhould be) lefs 
miferable than now I am.” | | 


P ee ine 
ri eerie G23 Jy 


nr ’ ad Yori ef go ge 

Urea Sane wo NA 
ad not the image of my beloved (which fills my cye}, fervs 
ed (or cid it not ferve} as a mound to refirain my tears, they 


vould have gufhed out (or would gufh out) intoa thoufand 
fountains (rapidly) Mowing in every direction.” 


Ir is tobe obferved however, that the ufe of this tenfe in . 


the {77, or fecond member of the fentence, may be fomz- 
times elegantly fuperceded by the pluperfect; as in the follow 
ing example from the Anwaar£ Sooty Lee. | 


aD . ee afr a onse a ad ons an 26 
ee ae Aa ae se i 
? Fer 2 ¢ Ad 


oe ag 14% o aoane 
e 


oe” SD ef 6D - a 
(SP gia y el Yb Fuss! GK Fuk YW, 


6 Had I delayed for an inftant to provice for your fafety, 
this kind and friendly animal had flained (would have ftain- 
ed} the bed-chamber with your blood.” 


' Tue ufeof the pluperfect tenfe , y + 7 LY, fcemshere to 
denote that the event flated, namely, the fhedding of the: blood 

of the party addreffed, would have been finifhed or over be- 
| fore 


( 333 ) 
fore the time of fpeaking; a circumflance which would be left 
@ 


uncertain, if we employ inflead of it thetenfe -~ ( 


CONCLUSION. 


I THINK it neceflary to mark, by a few obfervations, the rm- 
portance of the fourth and laft rule for the application of the 
CONTINUATIVE PRETERITE. By that rule, we are informed 
that the continuative preterite mutt be generally employed in 
buth members of a conditional fentence, having a reference to’ 
pall time ; and though the rule is open to Ccrtuin exceptions, as 
in the example drawn from the ANwaure Soouyzee, it may 
be truly affirmed that thofe exceptions are of rare occurrence, | 
and that the governing principle is the fame in them all. The 
{imple preterite or the pluperfeet are probably the only tenfes 
by which, in fuch cafes, the continuative preterite can be fu- 
perceded ; and that only in the ‘7 or fecond member of the 
fcntence, as inthe example alrcady adduced. 


Ir has been ftated however in the fourth rule, that eaclr 
verb, in its negative form, may be faid to poflefs an affirma- 
tive fenfe; and vice verfa; as when we affirm of an individual 
that “If he had done his duty, the mifchicf in queflion might 
have been avoided ;” an affertion obvioully equivalent to the 
flatement of an opinion, that “ He has no¢ done his duty, and 
that thercfore the mifchicf has. .0¢ been avoided.” This is 
moft probably the true tefl by which to regulate the appli- 
Cation of the continuative preterite ; for if the fentence cannot 
be fu tranfpofed, the continuative preterite will not be cme 
ploycd, ‘I'o explain by an example, 


We may alflirm of an individual that “If he committed the 
crime laid to his charge, he’ merited (or did merit) the punifh. 
ment by which it may have becn followed,” a fentiment by. na 
means equivalent to the flatemcnt of an opinion that “ He did 
nut commit the crime laid to his charge, and therefore 

did 


( 333 ) 

did not merit the punifhment by which it was followed.” 
On the contrary, no opinion is here paffled with regard 
to the guilt or innocence of the accufed party; we mercly © 
affirm, that the crime, if committed, was fuch in its own 
nature, as to merit the punifhment infli€ed on him; but 
as to the guilt or innocence of the fufferer, that is a quef- 
tion on which, in the abfence of evidence, we do not prefume 
to offer an opinion. 


In this cafe, the continuative pretcrite will not be 
employed; and the verb, in the firt member of the 
fentence, muft be put into the doubtful, or fimple, or com- 
pound preterite, as the nature of the cafe may happen to 


require. Examples : Stage; at CLL 


4h. 


me ek ; ee (re , gles Pie 9 Loy. If the crime has 
been committed by! him’, or “ Should the crime have been com- 
“titted by him ;” | yee | si ivor pty |, Ny 
«‘ He is worthy, or muft be worthy of the suinitiimsent of death ;” 
&c, It is remarkable that the words ae = Na) fo 
“He was worthy of Death,” would be here inaccurate, 
I know not precifely for what reafon, conne&ed with 
the fenfe of FA ) Jf. IE we fubflitute for Si j, the words 


of @0 


hea ge TE §5 A 55 Sump the 


crime was committed by him;” , , c 3 oy site « He | 


was worthy of Death;” the word yy will then be accurate, 
and may be employed as occafion requires. I now proceed 
to confider the ufe and application of the Aorist to the 
purpofes of {peech. | 


SECTION THIRD. 


¥ uy on Aorist. 
Tue Aorist is defined to be that tenfe of a yerb which is com- 


4N mon 


( 334 ) 
mon to FUTURE aid PRESENT time; being neverthelefs fufcep- 
tible of reftriion to either, by means of what is termed a pe: } , 
either verbal or flowing from the fenfe. Thus the word (f , | 


_ to the Aorift, will commonly indicate present Time; 
as rags p99 ALg ; &c. and this therefore isa 


g. = # 


oh 
Lo ‘B Or VERBAL K UREENA, nota KureEna flowing from 


the fenfe. 


Bur in the abfence of (g» or any other verbal wie 2 ‘ 
er time my 1% be often inferred from the context ; 
ie wer wiiiges ys (for ie taliee 
is therefore fuperior to all other Birds ;” &c. And this infer- 
ence, to which we are led by the fenfe of the fentence, is 


‘ commonly termed as er Je p that is to fay, “a Kureena 
flowing from the fenfe.” The term —}, in its utmoft 
latitude, is confequently applicable to any kind of inference, 
either verbally expreffed or gathered from the context ; and 
this term, which cannot be eafily tranflated into Englifh, is of 


common occurrence in the books of Arabic and Perfian 
Grammar. 


Tue term OF, Lie literally fignifies “ symi.ar,” and is applied 
to the Aorift, becaufe that tenfe of a verb is generally fuppofed 
to refemblea noun, Fora generic noun naturally applica- 
ble to many objects, may be fo reftriéted, either by means 
of an Article or otherwife, as to indicate the name of an indi- 
vidual obje&; and the Aorift, alfo, may be fo reftrided by 
means of a yerbal ae) 5 or otherwile, as to denote one 


only of thofe times (namely, prefent and future time,) to doth 
of which it was originally applicable. 


In 


( 335 ) 


In the abfence of any verbal eae the Perfian Aonist 


moft commonly indicates fature time; and is generally re- 
firi€ted to prefent time by means of the particles J and yi ; 


as oa sof. fade 6 ? J: es, ma and yet fearch 


I feleé&t, and yet rejker 5" " &. But erdioak time, in 

the {trict and proper fenfe of the term, is known to bea 
mere fiction of the mind; firlt, becaufe all time exifts in fuc- 
ceffion ; and {econdly, becaufe the parts of a moment are con. 
fequently paft and future with reference to each other, as cer- 
tainly as thofe of a year. Any portion of paft and future time 
may neverthclefs be affumed as prefent ; as when we fpeak of 
“ the prefent day ;” “ the prefent week,” “ the prefent cen- 
tury ;” &c, and hence it happens that prefent time, according 
to the Grammatical acceptation of the term, commonly indicates 
that extended portion of time which is coeval with the action 
of a given verb. 


Ir is the objet of the following rules to illuftrate the appli- 
cation of the Aorift, whether reftricted or not by the particles 
gf or ; that isto fay, whether it thall form the Aonisr 
properly focalled, or what has been termed the J \ or PREe 
SENT TENSE of the verb, 


RULE FIRST. 
Tue Aorist, reftricted by the particles (f or uf is COIM- 
monly employed to indicate prefent time: as 


7ae- ae 


hols, ab ai oi Of 
Sb ies; Sie £ 


I {mile and rejoice in the favor of Gop, who has permitted 
me to die the vidtim, not the agent of tyranny.” And like the 
| prefent tenfe in every other Language, it may, in this cafe, be 
employed in the flatement of thofe propofitions which are 

confidercd 


335 ) 
confidered by the mind as generally true, ogee they are 


prefently true or not. Example: a » Cie i Avie a 

| The ftar Canopus fhines on all the world ;” &c. The Aorift, 

unreftriled by the particles ,f OF 1 &, is alfo employed (though 

lefs requently)s in the me of sek Epona Example: 
et eT A yin + 50S; Fyrst 


¢0F ea, ke. o 


Ne CAE 
* The kindly rains impartially saa very ah a the 
garden alone produces flowers, ( re “i ue r bot 4) and 
weeds fpring up in barren land.” 


RULE SECOND. 

In the converfation of the Perfians, though feldom perhaps 
in written compofition, the prefent is often found to fupercede 
the paft tenfe of the verb, in the ftatement of thofle pro- 
. pofitions which, though paft in point of fact, are recalled by 
the memory as if they were prefent. | Example: 


(8.8 we Uist) ease poe es | 
| Sb bee ad; 


“ Laft night I went to the houfe of a friend, and there 
faw (fee) a delightful aflembly, and enjoyed (enjoy) a mott 
pleafing ee 5,” &e. Of this nature are the Ex- 
amples : re awe 27, wr * The writer thus obferves;” 


oO Oe 


n IV. 3 re) UP fb “ The prophet informs (or has 


informed) us;” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 
Tux prefent is often found to fupercede the future tenfe of 
a verb, in the prophetic flatement of a given propofition, 
which, though future, is neverthelefs deemed to be of certain 


occurrence. Example: 
. Ww 


( 337 ) 


ads #4 6 


tg h gieks ee wets Ba aaah NS ot sai 


os 


(23; ple Vesa 
“ The moncy and property which he has secumulated in the 
courfe of asiny y.ars, will be loon fnatched away by the hand 


of misfortune.” 


RULE FOURTH. 


Tie pristar ts often found to fupercede the rururr tcnfe | 


ofa verb in the flatcmment of two propolitions, conneéted 
tovcther Ly mcans of the particle 4 Or. Example: 


OSPF yt, DES, pal is IOLA aE aA 


« | {hall either obtain from you an order to reward my fer- 
viccs, or I will tear in picces the lincs of my devotion to you.” 


RULE FIFTH. 

THE PRESENT is often found to fupercede the ruTURE tenfe of 
the verb in both members, or in cither member of a conpITI- 
ONAL SENTENCE, comprifing a bey and a io. Examples ; 
po JS. Ap on V7, r ee “If you treat (or 
fhall treat) me with ignominy hke the duft of the earth, I can 
bear it with eafe.” 3 

et Y orn La) (alee 
st oa you confer favors on the vicious man, he looks only 


to panes in your wealth.” 
J”3 3 v ? Le 5 (—e ty ee = — if ia 


«* If I fec her face, I die with joy of her prefence ;” &c. 


RULE SIXTH. 
Tue PResENT is often found to lupereede the FuTURE tenfe 
of the verb in what is termed _ 7 , > ; that isto fay, a 


O4 _  fentenec 


( 338 ) 


| fentence confifling of two members governed by the words 
Wher or While ; — Example : 


i Aa mee: iyube Las F$ Pv ad Si 23 
«* Then only you will obtain your defire from me, whenI 
fhall obtain my defire from you ;” &c. And inthe cafe of a 

gd ay +7 / id a 
Relative Pronoun: as ef  : L -£U7 ¥ 90 [a?- oe 
“ For he who fights (fhall fight,) fports (or will {port) with 
his own life.” 

| RULE SEVENTH. 

Tue ule of one verb in the rr EsENT tenfe will often furnifh 
a: noe p by whieli another verbin the aorist will be ref- 
trided to prefent time; and in this cafe cither verb may take 
precedence of the other’ in the order of {peech. Examples: 
C$ Vato) Cala ob al mi Sen 2, Wy 
. Why doyou treat mankind with tyranny ? apparcnily you have 
no defire to reign,” | GF f iv): iy pies tee £ 
loads fome hl mountains of  treafure; | 
e— ° in "3 a t | aS —. « And beftows on them uncounted 


guns.” 


RULE EIGHTH. 
Tae Aonisr as well as the present tenfle is often employed 
to indicate the prefent flate of its own agent, as oppofed to 
the condition of the fame agent at any former period of time. 


lixample : (pata) LI JV 9 6, J fi ert 


have lithe moncy and many children.” 


RULE NINTH. 
THE AORIST ‘notwith landing the oppofite opinion of certain 
sienuaie is reflrified to future time by means of the 


‘ 
yal, ae ‘4 


Particles 2 or ». aaa a oe “Twill go;” pee a 


will 


( 339 ) 


will not go”; &e. And by means of any word figuificant of 


re ‘ 
future time; as ae },9 “Iwill go to morrow; ce. 


RULE TENTH. 


; : a - or 
In a conditional fentence comprifing a b = anda I7, 
the Aorist will be generally oon to indicate future as ie 


. 0 OS 4 fe 
fed to prefent time, Example: Nad yg! ny 3 5 f I 
“If you give ine ordcrs, I will is him to filence.” And the 
Jame rule is generally applicable to any {entence comprifing a 


. 2 @ ‘4 ‘ a. : 
\clative Pronoun, Example: 5 4, ,2 e ig fn He who is 


2 Of rd sd 


1, en 7 d me a Z 
guilty of fraud, , 5 hw? i i ue” >» will tremble 
whicn he comes to give in his account.” Or to any fene 
tence following the words Jfizen, or Wiles &e. as 

rare Ss Wie. Sie 2" caw hileyou pradice 
(Ss IS 3’ CA Toe aaa oe y Pp 


40 indullry, you will acquire no treafure.” 


RULE ELEVENTI, 
‘THe ufe of an interrogative pronoun will generally reftri& 
the Aorist to future time. Example: , yee if fo 
* To whom /hall | complain of yoar intcntion again{t me.” And 


the fume cllc& will follow the ufe of an oath.Exam et ‘ : 


rd 
Loe”. oe 


se Gj Be Na ned aps en Les of 


“ T {wear by Gon, and by our ancient friendfhip, that I will not 
breathe, or movea flep from hence, until you have {poken.” 


RULE TTWELET H. | 
. Tue Aorist, following a verb in the impeRATiIVE MoDE, will 
be gencrally reitriated to future ne Example : - 


4¢ “oS A 


243) yr ri Lon bum a. 3 “ Give lim wine enough to 


bring 


eo 





( 310 ) 


bring on intoxication;” &c. And foallu, m the esprethen of nic 

oe a eget e 

praycrs, hopes, fears, &c. Examples: , j1y ,co) Prd do 

*& God grant that Love may ceale to torture mics” 
. ane 

aa oe ' iv t es ee ee eh Meh eae 

ow " ayo “ye ioe that, a. tact 
re SEO ea Spel a net ST hope thet, 


focicty of the virtuous, he may (or will) Le foracd vw virtue.” 


RULE THIRTEENTH. 
Tue Aorist is fomctimes found to fupercede the contisir 
ATIve Past tenfe of the verb, on aprinciple which I co 


not clearly underiland. Example: 

reer leA ber lg ibs fi 
ney WP ZI TIC UT Nasty 
mn i hee AP ORG. SAL yet at Fay 


bel, Le ed BT ode DEE UAL A eae 


“ IF the accumulation of property were followed by no evil 
but that of the neceflity of giving an account, at the great 
day of judgment, of the ufes to which it has been applied, 
it would yet be incumbent on a wile man to refrain from the 
acquifition of more than a competence.” 


CONCLUSION. 
_ I am fomewhat afhamcd of the infignificant nature of thefe 
rules, and fhall therefore here put an end to the prefent Scc- 
tion of this Chapter, which might yet be extended by the 
infertion of others of the fame defcription, Adverting (vo the 
nature of the PAST, PRESENT, and FuruRE tcenfes of a Perfian 
verb, it may, I believc, be accurately afhrmed that the two 
former will often fupply the place of the latter, according to 
the following principle: namely, becaufe it feems to be a na- 
tural operation of the mind to reprefent as prefent, or even as 


pal, 


( 341 ) 

paft, a given event which, though future, is neverthelefs. 
decmed to be of certain occurrence. The prefent may alfo 
' funply the place of the paft tenfe, whenever the fpeaker is 
difpofed, by the aid of imagination, to recal the mcmory of 
former occurrences, and place them, as it were, before the 
eyes of his auditor: as “ Now the army ruth (rufhcd) to the 
breach,” and other examples of the fame nature. And on the 
contrary, I know of no principle by which the paft and pre- 
fent tenfe of a verb can be accuratcly fuperceded by the 
future tenfe; but the Aorift is a prefent, as well asa future 
tenfe of the verb, and may, therefore, be occafionally ob- 
ferved to fupply the place of its paft tenfes. I now Proceed 
to confider the nature of the ImperATive MObe. 


SECTION FOURTH. 


a 6 
,- } OR THE IMPERATIVE MODE, 


Tue imperative is defincd to be that furm of the verb, 
by which “ we require theperformance or fufferance of an 


action, by a given obje& or fubflantive noun;” as | Po 
“ Sleep thou;” yy, “ Strike thou;” £035 “ Be thou 
flruck ;” &c. Itis properly Impgrative when addreffed to an 
inferior; and has been termed Souicitive (_ wri Boe ? 
: yon 2 
when addreffed toan equal, and Precative (4 ) when 


addreffed to the Deity, or to thofe who are higher in rank 
than ourfelves. 


Ir is rhetorically employed for various purpofes; as that of — 
sepreiiing our affent tothe performance of a given a&ion: . 


, 4 Wey ne, (F J “2, “Go (if you pleafc} after the completion of 
this affair ;” or of conveying. cenfure: as S “ Fs sz, - “Do 


w hat you pleafe,” addreffed to aman who has - refufed to lif- 
P4 ten 


( 343 ) 
ten to our admonitions: or of indicating the nature of our 


a Av” AG a’ @ 7¢ 


own wilhes: as ee} PT sph Se ae isi 
« Extend, O nicut, the period of your duration, for now my 


miltrefs is ftrained to my bofom;” &c. The rhetorical ap. 
plication of the Imperative mode is obvioufly common to every 
languag ¢, and does not therefore ftandin need of any illuftra. 
tion. 


As this form of the verb is neceffarily referable to fu- 
ture time, fo it requires generally the ufe of the particle 
7 ¢ ae : : z 
Pa ols 97,3 &c.) which is feldom omitted, except in 
% ? p 
poctry, when the meafure of the verfe may happen to re- 
quire it. 


Tne Aorist, or the Furure Tense of the verb is 
fometimes found to fupercede the Imperative ; as 


ry a7! 2. If Te ag lig, S. y jE “Perform (or you will 
perform) the duty of thankigiving to God,” and vice yerfa; as 


(ee tA) et C41 pre 05 of Joerg 
“ Treat your fubjeéts kindly, and fear not (you need not 
fear) the hoftile defigns of your enemy ;” &c. 


: 790 S$,0 + 
Tne IMPERATIVE of DuRATION (77) )) as formed, 


in the fecond perfon fingular, by prefixing 6 or (A to the 


Simple Iinperative ; as SS, or Ss ; (¢, oF say 
_ &c. Examples ; UR ae age ow “ Grazeon the 


0 79? we 


banks of the ftreams and fountains;” u “S Vv L; yt LO LK 


“Aud. pay. tor his profperity;  &c. Indeed the 
particle or. feems to be accurately applicable to 
alt ne tenfes. and forms of a hikes verb; as 


FE Pe i LS ries L es ees Gs pe baly 
3 iQ al ? (yi &e. &c. The lh of duration is alfo 


formed. 


( 343 ) 
formed, through all its inflexions,. by — the paft | 
AGive participle with the auxiliary at as pov ke f ae ; 

Are pe | ag &c. And the tod of the 
combination is perfectly obvious, fince the pait alive par- . 
ticiple muft be here confidered as the Je: employed to 
acf{cribe the {lace of the AGENT, Or nominative to the verb; as 


ave Keyib, or in other words, Aree Kyiv 


“ Continue in the flate of performing fuch an aftion;” &c. 


Tue Imperative ff Speak, is often prefixed to another Im- 
perative ; as i Lo (a _f oT ae “Let the flone remain 
where it is,” a form of conftruction otherwife remarkable, fince 
the Imperative um ought, apparently, to have aflumed the 
furm of the third perfon fingular, (p27 Loy la_ (7 wT SY 
which is alfo accurate, though, in this and other fimilar 
examples, often fuperceded by the fecond perfon, for reafors 


which I do not clearly underftand. The word Sf may 
alfo fupply, Peeeneuanle the place of 7 Ti 1 altiough; as 


”~ 
77 0 Qs 


pit ie abs be’ Se Even though my bo- 
dy of clay may have been (or may be) deftroyed ;” &c. 


Tue Imperative 517 Wifn, is alfo idiomatically employed 
to indicate the equality or deny the difference betwecn two 
oppofite propofitions, confidered with reference to the occur- 
rence of either; andin this cafe it muft be repeated in the 
fentence, and will be generally tranflated by ‘«* Whether or 
not;” as wet ON 5 Fae bh LV ‘* That 
which has no folid foundation, it fignifies nothing whcther it 
exifts or not ;" &c. It is poffible that other, Imperatives may 
be idiomatically employed for various purpofes which do not at 
prefent occur tomy recollection; and if fo, they maf be 
left to the acquifition of practical ftudy. The Imperative , |, 
Which is employed in prayer, may be fometimes oblerved to 

affume 


( 344 ) 
affume the form (f 5, in the fecond perfon fingular; as 


ony e 2 
3 bo % eet Tf A b, pa 
+ @.9 @. fr 9a So, 
DN9 9 pg pe NE 
“« May your life endure, for your fortune is profperous; may 
you reap the fruits of life and glory!” &c. 


Tue Imperative is very commonly followcd by a fentence 
fignificant of the motive propofed to incite obedience; as 
“ Read that you may learn ;” &c, and this fentence is known 
to Grammarians by the term , | 7 ** The anfwer to the 


verb inthe Imperative mode.” In the Perfian language, it 
generally follows the particles (, or f, or Kae or more 
rarcly (3 as 
7 O9,9%7 
1 40, 2 en Pore aie is 

Sy. LHe rei: 
“ Leave in peace the haunts of the diffulute, O thou (pure and 
fpotlefs) devotee! that fo(¢, or Sf, or ft, or | S,) the 
focicty of the vicious may not contaminate the (boafted) 
purity of your facred character.” There is neverthelefs a 
difference of fenfe between ( and J, the nature of which will 
foon be explained. 


Tue Imperative 1S fometimes omitted in Speech; as 
U3 lant for 4 Ss noes ak Affiftance, O 
| my friends!” and fometimes the anfwer is prefixed to the 


Imperative mode ; as 


nd Lt we Si a7 Qs 4 
be Myles ob eit 5 ide fy 

“©! that my tears would follow my letter, and ferve to 

allay the duft of her anger!’ Or the anfwer may follow the 


Imperative, after the intervention of another fentence: as 
297 


( 345 ) 
Va pcm ee i he fer 
bb pb okey Cee 


“Come, O Soorzez! for the glafs is clcar; and behold ite 
luftre of the ruby colored wine.” | 


a? 


W", OR THE eee. 


The Pronisitive is formed foi the IMPERATIVE, i in the 
fecond Pie fingular and plural by prefixing the leteer 


e “% 
v; as vr an, é; and elfewhere by mans of the letter 


op ; - , aa rd 
. a e ¢ 
Pat 


os aS i 7 Ss heh Ke, It demands that 
the party add-eff dl fhall defip from the performance or 
fufferance of a given aétion: as we I 1f “ Do not thou fleep ;”” 


uP “ Do not thou beat ;” a é s * Be not thou beaten ;” 
&c. 


‘Tae anfwer to the Promsitive ( vv eeroe 8 
fentence of the fame nature with the plees \Z which has 


been juft now explained; and generally follows the particle 
U, which is itfelf oomeny followed by a negative par- 


a ,4 ic Qe %n6 
ticle: M8 pa lie ae, C2 oF 7 « Da nt tet the | 
people harfhly, that they may not injure you.” There are 
indeed but two cafes, fo far as I have been able to 
- obferve, in which the particle Us after the Tic may 
be accurately followed by an affirmative fentence: namely, 
firft, when’ the yen is prohibitive by its own fignification : 


? oer. 
as : sa, oe : t * Do not hinder me from going 


out” and fecondly, in fuch examples as the following: 


a Ish ee a A? “ Do not practife. oppreffion, 
Q4 that — 








( 36) 


- that fo your Empire may Houniy 5” which is nearly equivalent 
A id yn ds si 


tothe negative  5/ Ive a ao ‘i Do not pradife 
oppreffion, that fo your Empire may no/ go to ruin.” 

Now the words pay j a ‘g ae ( cbvioufly contain two 
negatives; namely, that compriled in the fenfe of the verb 
Yo inner, andthat comprifed in the prohibitive particle 5 
and both together make an aflirmative: 79,4 4643 JU! 
“ Permit me to go out;’ which is probably the reafon why 
the particle (is not ae bollewed by: a negative particle, 


a Ce ; 
And the fentence , Ra iy oe. C; is better Perfian, 


according to my juce mel t, ) (becanle more conimonly ufed in 
the Language) then ,, Yo Pa UG U ut jAy yet there 
is no crror in aul tituting the affirmative! yy) fy I yifs 
for the negative , re ; becaufe the fame propo. 
fition may, in cvery Language, be every where expiciied 
according to the pleafure of the fpeaker cither in its po- 
fitive or negative form: as when we fay of aman that “ He is 
vet clean in his perlen;” ur, in.other words, that “ He is 
poftively dirty,” 


Wirn thef two ¢xceptions (and both are comparatively 
{peaking of rare occurrence in the Language) I belicve that 
the particle C after the u will be invariably followed bya 
negative particle; and, qcouiaine to the opinion which I have 
jull now fated, it is more common perhaps, and therefore more 


confiflent with Perfian idiom, to fay oy, Oe ean mo 
“ Be not an infidel that you may not go to Hell,” (in the negas 


tive) than it is to fay us Ty oe ae ae rok “ Be not 


- an infidel that you may so to Heaven,” where ¢ is followed 
by. an. affirmative fentence. 


Bur 





( 347 ) 


But the prohibitive is alten followed by the particle cr 
having a double fenfe; namely, that of ¢ already mentioned; as 


U 3 ei 5 : yi : £ - ‘sf Be noe an infidel that you may not 
go to Hell;” or (abich is enue common after f, though not 


ws 0 


perhaps after ¢ y B fas we yy oe Bz not an infidel, 
that yon may goto Heaven;” and that of j ! > Otherwife; 


y) r] 
S37 ,oa8 3 ) ’ Lp “ Be not an infidel, other. 
wife you will go to Hell;” &c. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the context can alone dcterminc between thefe two 


fenfes of the particle ©; and that whether we fay 97 


in the affirmative, or (§ 9 , in the negative form, the 
fenfe of the fentence remains unchanged. So, alfo, in the 
{cllowing and every fimilar Example: 


Never fuller the pra@ife of tyranny, that the fun of your 
Empire may not fet:’’ (which is the beft reading) or “ Never 
Suffer the prattife of tyranny, otherwife the fun of your 
Empire wil fet:” (which is alfo accurate, if we fubflitute 
» = for » (_~ in the fecond line.) 


Tuisis the difference of fenfe between ( and s to which 
I'referred alittle way back; and the reader will eafily per. 
ceive that it muft be the fame, whether thefe particles hall 
fo!low the Imperative or the Prohibitive mode, Examples: 


a ae Cen arn 6 


; (he a| FCO PLANS CNG IFES 
« Difplay the light of your countenance, that fo. you. my 


detach my heart from the rofe;” ( , : pT; CS. shut ; ~ 
or 


( S48 ) 
se 08 a? rey ae Lert 
wy Sa Gory Z2/\; but not Se Mi 


- “Getaway from hence, otherwife you will be fain,” or that “ as 
may not be flain;” &c. The words Us ave 13h; sheen 1 
would fignify inevitably “ Get away from hence that you 

_ may be flain;” and cannot poflibly have any other fenfe. 


SECTION FIFTH. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLE, 


Havine now detailed the rules that relate to the application 
of the fimple tenfes of a Perfian verb, including alfothe Im. 
perative mode, it is obvious to remark oe the sPEncanen: of 
the compound tenfes, “ete a - ; fi Ht 5 
&c. depends on the ufe of the cilia Is 7 ; and 
mek employed in the formation of {uch tenfes. And as 
the ufe of thofe auxiliaries has already been difcufled in 
Cuarrer Seconp, Pace 298 of this volume, fo it is wholly 
~unneceffary to refume the confideration of that fubje&, alrea- 
dy exhaufted to the beft of my abiiity. 


ir remains, therefore, to point out to the notice of the 
learner one general principle, which will be found to have 
confiderable influence on the application of all the tenfes of a 
Perfian verb, 


By the ule of language, we are enzbled to exprefs our own 
{éntiments, or to repeat the fentiments of other men; and, 
in the latter cafe, we may have recourfe to SimrLe NaRRATIVE 
which is the common practife of the Englifh Language; or to 
what may be termed Dramatic Narrative, which is more 
confiftent with the idiom of the Perfian Tongue. By 
SutpLe MARRATIVE, I mean * the repetition of fentiments éx- 
_ preffed in the language of the narrator himfclf;” as “ James 
in- 


( 319). 


informed me of his intention to leave Calcutta at a given time ;” 

or “ James told me that he meant to leave Calcutta at a given 

time;” &c. And by Dramatic Narrative, { mean “ The re« 

tention, by the narrator, of the very fame expreflions which are 
fuppofed to have been uttered by the original fpcaker;” as 

¢ James told me MEAN TO LEAVE CALCUTTA AT A GIVEN TIME;” 

in which cafe, the phrafe “ I mean to leave Calcutta ata given 

time;” is obvioufly aflumed to have been uttered by James, 

But we arc accuftomed to divine, and of courfe to narrate, the 

perceptions of other men, or what we conceive to be their 

perceptions, even though thefe have not been previoufly 

uttered: as “ The lady perceived that her lover was captivat- 

ed;” or * The lover ob(erved that his miltrefs was difpofed 

to favour his fuit.” And in this cafe alfo, a Perfian is at liberty 

to affume the form of Dramatic Narrative; as “ Thelady 

perceived my lover is captivatcd;” “ The lover obferved my 
miltrefs is dilpofed to favor iny fuit,” &c. It is the objeét of. 
the following rules to illuflrate the application of this general 
principle to the purpofes of Speech. 


RULE FIRST. 

Tue Narrator, having occafion to relate a converfation pre« 
vioufly held between himfelf and another, will generally 
(I believe invariably in writing) aflume the nae se 
Narrative as already explained. Ex: p ig whe ey 
“ Zype informed me that he was going’ to Calcutta ;” or more 
literally, “ Zype faid, I ax Goinc To CancutTa ;” which is 
the only form of conftruction confiflent with the written idiom 
of the Perfian Tongue. In converfation, I believe the form of 
fimple Narrative may be fometimes, though rarely, obferved io 
occur: a8 so fe Bs Siee LG jor ii Co 
“ Zype faid that he would go to Calcutta.” 


= 


lia dha f 
4 R 


| | Bho f Llp npbopassi; bettie vice 
hinectysig yr heigl bile tg hf 
Ty, pense grin grap fPis Seas clu 
Lis foresee fe mW Samet powihf 
AWA, gyi bry Ret pbed cer 
yiaripglrite rghfr ghee asantitye 
Bhp LOVES Lp gyi | Fagg at hg) accent 
im ringhel gp atte Birgit» ee a 
Fine WS ops aien fans et grey 
giils haparae Drylily ans ffm FORM 
So Pg primero nieibagen Ae fie XK 
eT ad gla U| lp ca ylace eaily the 
wha yarn? AW AIO parent lyf 
fs sie a” Bhi Saale yy Poe 


NT ot | ; | pT Sl at fe 


( 351.) 


“One of my friends complained to mc of his evil fortune, — 
faying ‘1 have little money and many children, and am no ~ 
longer able to bear the miferies of want. I have often thought 
of going to another country, that live how I miy, my con- 
dition may at Jeaft be unknown to others. Yet I fear the 
malice of my enemics, left they fhould laugh in my abfence, 
and impute to inhumanity my endeavours to provide for the 
wants of my family. Now you know that I have fome full 
in accounts; and if, through your iutereft, fome means of 
fapport fhould be found for me, the remainder of my life 
will be infufficient for the grateful difcl:arze of fuch an obli- 
gation. I replied * O my fri.nd! the fexvice of Kings offers 
a couble profped, the hop: of bread, and the fear of deftruc- 
tion; and to encounter the one for the fake of the other, is 
not conSftent with the counfels of the wile.” I faw that he 
was (is) offended, and hftzned {liflens) with diflike to my 
admo:itions. I went tothe mafter of the office of accounts 
and revenue, and in virtue of our previous intimacy together, 
reprefented to him the cafe of my friend, who was accord- 
in;ly appoint.d to a trifling office, After a certain time, his 
genius and the approved merit of his management in office, 
obtained for him a higher fituation; and the flar of his prof- 
p:rity continued to afcend, until at laft he attained the fum. 
mit of his wifhcs, and became a diftinguifhed favorite of the 
King. It happened that I had then occafion to travel to 
Mecca, with my friends; and on my return home, he adyan- 
ced two itages to meet me. I remarked the wretchednefs of 
his appearance, and found that he had affumed the guife of a 
pauper. I afked ‘ what was (is) the matter?’ to which he 
replied, ‘ as you foretold, a fa€tion were infpired with envy, 
and brought again{t me a charge of peculation ;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 
Tue Narrator, having occafion to relate a converfation 
previoufly held between two other perfons, will gene- 
rally, 





( gs2 ) | 
rally, perhaps invariably in writing, affume the pe of Drax 


e 
° @ @0 


MATIC NARRATIVE. Examples: f? ne ae paws 
s ZYDE ae to Boxer, I am going to fee 

e #4 6& a4 7 44 46; 
ANP ars Lk bay ie Bers 
Zype faid to Buxr,co TroCaLcuTtra : ;or, YOu WILL OR MUST 
— GotoCarcurta; &c. This is more confiftent with Perfian idi- 


eo Grrne as 
om, than it would be to fay 136, , Se aS Clie ‘ Zype 


defired Buxr to go to Calcutta ;” which is the form of fimple 
narrative, perhaps occafionally obferved to occur in conver- 
fation. 

ae 7 


AY Ain dep areitingh on My tht was si9s 
OFarsab syle rey ep sii nclins op 
Migthe Ny lie fos paghigetss 
gree wseerhs gir bcd ce food hire 
pohighiriklsfribreps pg A rgiiers 
ea Abid Sr hs cole gate seas ae 
frie maid hing potest i foel 
Ahem lis Peg A Bh gheistr tine Sarp 
V7) worlilye 19151 yar nap een peg aged) 
Se SUE eg Ail girnetirfer 


tae ea Beas Scart pls 
ss I 


( 353 )- 

«© [ was one day in company with the KHULEEFA Ma- 
MOON, and there faw a Ruby, of four-fingers by two and a half, 
in luftre equal to the Sun or the Planet Venus. Mamoon 
fent fora goldf{mith, and faid to him, ‘ Make a ring for this 
fione.? The gold{mith took it accordingly, and went away. 
It happened that I was prefent on another occafion, when. 
Mamoon recollected the ring, and f.nt for the gold{mith, who 
appeared accordingly ; and I obferved, that he was (is) tremb- 
ling like the leaf of a willow. Mamoon afked him what was 
(is) the caufe of his (your) uneafinefs? He replied “ Give 
me proteétion and I will inform you.” Mawmoon rejoined, 
“I give (have given) you protc&ion.” The goldfmith took 
cut the ruby broken into four pieces, and faid, “O Prince! I 
made the ring, and was about to fet the ftone in the focket, 
when it fell from my hand on the anvil, and broke, as you 
perccive, into four pieces. Mamoon {miled and faid “ Go 
then arid make it into four rings, for this was (is) no fault of 
yours.” The conduct of Mamoon, on this occafion, exhibits an 
inflance of the utmoft clemency and forbearance.” 


RULE THIRD. 


Tre narrator having occafion to relate the fentiments of a- 
nother man, previoufly delivered in writing, or in any form 
but that of converfation, will generally affume the ftyle of 
Dramatic Narrative. In this cafe, he may neverthclefs, 
aflume the form of Simpte NARRATIVE in written compofition; 
though its aflumption muft, I believe, be confidered as of rare 
occurrence in the Language. The following is an example 


of Simpre Narratives, eafily converted into the DRAMATIC | 


form, by means of the alterations inferted between paren- 
thefes. 


a! fy —_ PSs fetschy as; a9 ps3 


oe pete Sb HSS sols Nig spovat 
4 5 dI4§ 


( 354 ) 
tiis' pr Yl al dA EA arth 10g 
(pase) wpiky BP corpo ysis gt 


veld! 


“ Avex anber furnamed Zoo. Kurnyne, at the period of his 
death, direéted in his will that his (my) hands might (or niay) 
be left out of the coffin, expofed to public view; that fo, all: 
men might (or may) {ce that with all his (or my) power and 
wealth, he (or 1) quitted the world empty-handed, and car- 
ried nothing to the grave, of the abundant treafure which he 
(orl) poffeffed in his (or my) life.” &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Tre narrator, having occafion to flate the unuttered 
eonceptions of another man, or what he (the narrator) 
believes to pe his thoughts or conceptions, will generally 
afflume the ftyle of Drematic Narrative, Examples: 
Trey Jo ly pe “ The youth knew 
that fuch a man was fond of him; or more literally “ The 
youth knew that sucH A MAN IS FOND oF mr,” (the youth.) 
But in this cafe, the form of Simpre NARRATIVE, though of rare | 
occurrence, may be fometimes poavees in written compofition. 


Example from Saupee: oe, 1 OF s Pa J? Sic ly 7, 


“The youth knew that fuch a man was fond of him ;" 


aed i of > 1s: : © And thatthe duft of mifchicf had 


been excited by him;” (the youth.) &c. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir follows fromiall the preceding’ rules, that the form of 
Simpte Narratives, though fometimes admiffible, is always at 


variance with the common ufage of the Perfian Tongue. And 
on 


e 
= 


‘ 
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on the contrary, the form of Dramatic Naanarive is always 
congenial with Perfian idiom, whether applied in the manner 
defcribed in the rules, orto. any other of the purpofes of. 
fpeech. On the other hand the happy and verfatile genius of 
our Language is eafily accommodated to either idiom; and 
though of the two, fimple narrative is perhaps more confo- 
_ nant tothe common ufage of the Language, it is neverthe-- 
lefs trye that the dramatic form of narration may be always 
accurately aflumed by an Englith fpeaker, if not with ele. 
gance, at Jeaft without the danger of being unintelligible to 
his hearer on any occafion. ©1 the contrary, the Anglo- 
Perfian fcholar, who ventures to affume the form of fimple 
narrative, will be very generally unintelligible to his hearers s 
and hence follows obvioufly an important rule of Perfian © 
tranflation, by which the writer is generally bound “ to con- 
vert. into the dramatic form, thofe fimple narratives that are 
to be tranflated into Perfian, from the Englith or other Euro- 
pean Tongues.” It is only neceflary to add, that the fentiments 
of the narrator himfelf may be fometimes miftaken for thofe of 
the perfon whofe condition he defcribes, though a little attention 
to the context will eafily enable us toreétify the error if it 
fhould happen to occur. Thus Nezaumee, having occafiont 
to defcribe the repentance of NowsHerawaun for the come 
miffion of certain a&ts of injultice into which he had been Icd 
jn the beginning of his reign, adds a general obfervation on the 
¢ficéts of injuftice, which might poflibly, at firlt fight, be 
imputed to NowsHerawaun. 7 
0 ee ‘4 Freee 
—— 7? DA paw we 3 


0 on, y’ 


mt a SY, Hye ye & 


“ He Rruck his hand on his head, and wept for a timo; 
what, but weeping, is the refult of injultice !” 


SECTION 
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SECTION SIXTH. 


| @ tid ; 
ON THE APPLICATION OF VERBSCONSIDERED AS (Sf. 9 " 50 
A oe 
OR NEUTER AND TRANSITIVE. 


Aut intranfitive. verbs are confidered as neuter by the 
Perfian Grammarians; and thus the verb 3, To go, 
which has been termed ative intranfitive by Englith 
writers, is confidered by them as a neuter verb. An 


alive verb, as vy; eee To Spread, is alfo termed neuter 
witb reference to the caufal verb ie $e } Vag which is formed 


from it; becaufe the verb yy, SF requires but one obje&, 
aa, a8 If F 
whereas ) ,! pee admits of two. 


Tux fame verb may be at once neuter and a@tive, as Pr pe 
To burn; and provided the fenfe of a neuter verb {hall be 
found to exift in the agent or nominative, it fignifies nothing 
whether his will has any thing to do in the matter or not: as 
| Fee ! I flood, whichis a voluntary action; , I died, 
which is by no means voluntary. This view of the fubjet has 
given occafion to the following metrical commentary on the 
Acext or Nominative to a nueter verb. 

Py oe» an, ,° 2 er9ne »@ 
al bL sJ = pb at, Sura 

es 9 OF, us fae a’ ne 
RT ROL ATA P er pe ba Fae 53! 

“ Zype dicd! How can Zynz be the agent of the verb! He 
is not the agent; hie is altogether paflive. We is the agent, in- 
deed, in the language of Grammar; but in faét he is the obje& 
or fufferer, (or perfon flain) and Deatu is the executioner 
who has made an end of him.” 


I nave nothing to obferve on the application of neuter verbs 
tothe purpofes of mpecchis and the rules that relate to the ac- 
cufative 
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cufative or obje& of a tranfitive verb have already been de. - 
tailed in Cuarrer VII, pace 189 of this voluinc. It remains 
to confider the application of verbs tranfitive to more thana 
fingle objeét ; and the few unimportant obfervations that occur 
on the fubje&, are accordingly detailed in the following rules. 


RULE FIRST, 


Or two objcéts to the fame verb, the firft may ftand to the 
r a a7 


fecond in the relation of the De 4 to the a ses 


and in this cafe, the firf! will be on inferted in the 


af — 


fentence. Example: oy eg: pm “ Zype caufed 


(Buxr or any body elfe) to Spread the carpet,” &c. Now, 
it is obvious, that the firft obje& Buxr ishere the /breader of 
the carpct; and the carpit ithlf isthe thing frrcad; fron 
which it follows that they fland, with peterenee tocach other, | 


in the relation of the py tothe , JU ~. In fuch ex- 


amples, the firlt objceL (Buxr) is very feldom inferted in 
{pecch, or if inferted, it muit generally (perhaps ante fol- 


“” ae PT pag 


low the prepofition ah Example : ae ee a ). i‘. ee 
“ Zype caufed Buxr to foread the ance ’ &e. 


RULE SECOND. 


Or two objeéts to the fame verb, the fecond may bean at- 
tributive applicable to the firft; and in this cafe, both muft be 
invariably inferted in the fentence, si the firft will bai 


a7 


the termination |, . Examples: ee Ly fy, Vy, a J 


0% LZ, 


“ Zype made the wall high;” ,- oy f LIF Wee * Buxr 


enriched Zypez,” or * made ZypDeE rich ; ” Sc. 


RULE THIRD. 


Or two objeéts to the fame verb, the onc may ftand to the 
other in the relation of the receiver to the thing reccived; 
47 and, 
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OG 03 ar é : 
‘and, in this cafe, the , J s»#* or true object of the verb, 
(namely, that noun which is in the accufative cafe) will receive 
or reje&t the termination {, according to the rules detailed 
in Cuarter VII, race 189 of this volume, for the re- 
je€tion or infertion of that termination. In the event of 
its infertion, the other obje&t muft reccive the particle _ ; 
and in the cafe of its omiflion, it saa receive that pace or 


ree 


the termination |, . Examples: ( ) as 3/4 i ee i 


* J eominticd the houfehold furniture to Zype;” 


rata oa i Mpelenrreee gave 
Zype afum of money;” &c. Both or either objeé& are often 
omitted in fpeech after the verbs of this clafs; fr/t, 
becaufe we have fomctimes eccaliga define merely, 


Cad 


the nature of the aGion itfelf; as pie f? 7) i Ss “ ZYDE 


gives and beftows;” fecondly, becaufe we have fometimes 
necafion to define exclufively the object of pouty: with- 
out reference to the thing beftowed; as a Wig. i S es 
“ Zyve gives (moncy, &c.) to Buxr 3” and, finally, 
becaufe we have fometimes occafion to define the thing be- 
{towed without reference to the object of bounty; as 


eo Je 


: 9 o o- oF ° 
co Sritaagueclas “ ZYDE gives away horfes 


and moncy ;”? &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Or two objecls to the verbs Ew, Ux», or any 
other verbs having the fame, or nearly the fame fenfe, the 
one is often a perfeét fentence, and the other, being a fimple 
fubltantive noun, will commonly receive the particles . 31, 

0 eo? ag ed ne 0 77 
orl; &c. Example: Peres lymsamoshanm ye 
“ IT faid to ZyDeE: LEARN MANNERS;” &c. In this cafe, the . 
f{entence generally follows the verb: but fome exceptions may 

be 
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be found in poetry jas = , 5 S|» «1 faid Wa 
pO YOU NOT ENTER THE city 3’? where the verb follows 
the Interrogative | 7; Sc. The particle Sis often omitted ; 


ee 7oF 


Crd ° “ 
as ie tag | a or, in the cafe of a command, 


gave orders to faddle the horfe ” &e. " ‘The omiffion of 


ge of 


cither obje€t depends on the exiftence of a 3 >? by 
which the hearer may be enabled to fupply its abfence: as 


(toy! ) SG, Cyl ALiTs i< If you are deter- 
mined to drive me away, to whom fhall I ftate (the 
cafe 3”) &c. 

RULE FIFTH. 

Or two obje&s to the fame verb, the firft may fland to 
the fecond inthe relation of the Susjccr to the PrepicatTe 
of a given prepofition; as“ Zype faw, knew, thought, or 
believed, Amr to be learned or virtuous ;” &c. or “ Zype 
knew that Amr was learned,” which is equivalent to the phrafe 
«« Zype knew the learning of Amr.” There is therctore, pro-« 
perly fpeaking, but one object (namely, the learning of Aur, 
which is the fenfe of the fentence,) to any given verb of this 
clafs; and the verbs themfelves are termed — yf Ji 


or Verss or Perception, becaufe thcy indicate operations __ 


of the mind, in which the members of the body have no - 
fhare. In another fenfe, they ceafe to be verbs of percep- 
tion, requiring, in that cafe, but one obje& : as “‘Zyne faw 
Amr ;” “ Zype knew Buxr;” &c. Inthe Perfian Language, 
they are commonly followed by a perf & fentence: as 


ee Li, Ch | — : “ ZypE knew Buxr to be eek 
and the other form of conftruétion, namely cee! ‘| 5 KS ge nee } 
« Zype knew the wildom of Buxr,” though not inaccurate, 


is of rare Occurrence, 
RULE 
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RULE SIXTH. 


A vers may he tranfi tive to three objc@s; as in the cale 
of OPP a5 Un. t,3 &c. In this cafe, one of the ob. 


Jeéts will follow the prepofition 5 1; another will be followed by 
the termination | ,; and a le wat receive the prepo- 
made fuch aman teach Zype know mee Or, in the enn 


of the omiffion of 1, after the fir oe It may be accu. 
rately given to the fecond: as. one | if r ” { rT: ; WN, i 
“I caufed fuch a man to teach Zype knowledge ” &c. 
Any one orail thefe obje&s may be eae omitted in 


{peech: as in the common phrafe, as fama sine 
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“ Gop gives and is the caufe cf giving ;” meee? sans 


ZYDE caufes money to be given;” &c. 


SECTION SEVENTH. 


ON THE INTERCHANGE GF PERSONS. 
| Tue tenfes of a Perfian verb are inflc&ed into the firft, 


fecond, and third perfons, fingular and plural; as’ ig 
wo Bg Pat 3 fae g &c. And the natural 
application of thefe perfors to the purpofes of fpecch, is 
too obvious to require, or even to admit of illuftration by the 
rules of Grammar. I fhall therefore, in the prefent fe&tion of 
this Chapter, merely point out to the notice of the learner, 
certain deviations from the order of nature, which have been 
generally adopted in the Perfian Language, in order to mark 
_ the refpeét of the fpeaker for thofe whem he may have occa- 
fion to addrefs. 


RULE FIRST. 


In the Perfian, asin other tongucs, the common forms’ of 


politencfs gencrally require the ufe of the plural numbcr, 
when 


¢ 


( 36: | 
when we addrefs or fpeak of a given individual who happens 
to be of equal or higher rank than caves: Example: 


0 20p0r wo, 89 98 o 4 Boe or rie ae 
AN Oye PUP lace, “0 Pe Sed aor gt Mell 
«*Q commander of the faithful! why do you chufe to 
appear habited in veltments of coarfe cloth ?” _ 


£75 Wil, ys ole ot ‘‘ His Majefty or His Exe 
ccllency obferved as follows;” &c. ; 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue Deiry muft be addreffed in the fingular number, be- 
caufe there is an obvious impropriety in applying tohim the 


idea of plurality. Examples: a, ; pe » y! it “ OGon! 


Grant me grace ;” a ge uz? q Ww op -« The moft high Gop 
has thus fpoken ;” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 


By a refincd form of civility common to the Perfian 
and to moft other Tongues, the fingular number is often ap- 
plied to a given individual, for the purpofe of denoting - 
that the cxaltation of his rank, or his eminence for 
virtue, learning, or talents, &c, is fuch as to render the 
common forms of refpeé inapplicable to him. Example 3. 

a 38 iy > Cet pao gets 


as ? 6 # Pe ran -4 Cs 


AHN Ie segiily 


“ The clemency of your difpofition is greater than’ my 
boldnefs in coming into your prelence, and braving the 
Punifhment that you may inflict ;”” &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Tue pomp of Eaftern manners has permitted the private 
aaa of Asta to affume the regal flyle of Evaorzs 
: 4U and 
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and they feldom fail toemploy it, by iffuing, in the firt 
-perfon plural, their fublime commands to their inferiors, 
or to thofe with whom they may happen to converfe, Exam- 
ples: , a9 ore! 3 o “ I thus commanded or {poke to 
him ;” fy ee ba! ond) : “I. thus commanded or dire&ed 


you,” &c. 


RULE FIFTH. 


Between equals, the forms of politcnefs ufually require 
thateach party fhould modily his addiefs on the fuppofition 


that he himfelf is inferior in rank to the other, Expy sSop ee 


Pd ns 


* Your flave obferyed ;” pa ok (1 AP iy as he 
dependant mentioned ;” ak The rule being impartially 
applicable to both parties, there is here no degradation on 
either fide; and we might as reafonably refule to finifh an 
Englifh Ictter in the ordinary terms eflablifhed by cuftom, 
as to comply with this equally unmeaning ceremony. The 
ufe of the firft perfon (p 9 ies - a ) is here more idioma- 
tical, or at leaft morc pe iaea eau in modern Perfia, 
‘than that of the third; ( , v4 Uv pe w ) which generally 
prevails in Hindoollaun, and indecd among the writers of 
ancient Perfia, Let us fuppofe an cllipfis in the fentence s 
( é ie Vv - See I your flave mentioncd,”) or let us admit 
with the Perfians, pas the letter " is the pronominal nomina- 
tive to the verb fs neg ; and the grammatical accuracy of 


the phrafe will be eafily defenfible in cither cafe. 


RULE SIXTH. 


Tue fervility of Inp1a has the merit of furpaffing that of 
Persia, and hence it happens that Indian gentlemen have, in 
a great meafure, banifhed from their converfation the ufe 


of the firft and fecond perfonal pronouns, and of the firft 
and 
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snd fecond perfons of the verb, In addreffing a fupétior, 
they feem to proceed on the fuppofition that they are 
wholly unworthy of being admitted into his prefence, and 
therefore defignate both parties in the third perfon; 


Ripa sleet ame e « His Excellency thus com- 


manded his flave;” &c. as if neither party were prefent in the 
room. Nay, they will often go farther; and meaning to 
enquire into the flate of the fupcrior’s health, will delibe- 
rately afk him, “ How his auguit/ervants do this morning,” 
Gita Jha isp! Ghybite \7) or when he happens 
to be ill, “ What ficknefs or accident has befallen his eneo 
mies?” (S15 3s eel i gr “— “yy have 
heard that an illncfs has happened to your enemies ;”) by 
which thcy mean to intimate their wifhes for his profperity 
and the dcflruction of his foes. The Language moves on 
heavily undcr the load of fuch cumbrous fetters as thefe; and 
the ends of flattery have been long fince loft in the mere 
common place of cuftomary fpecch. It would require a 
quarto volume to jiluftrate the written forms adulatory ad- 
drefs, and I thall very willingly decline the performance of 
the tafk, and bequeath it as a legacy to my fucceffor in. office, 


Ir remains only to mark the occafional ufe of the third 
for the firlt perfon fingular of the verb, according to the 
principle alrcady noticed in pace 65 of this volume, 


EXAMPLE from JAUMEE, 


os ES Bg ee. ar 12 6 a 
EAAASrrT ry" thd Sinn Thor YE 
“ Would that I had fupplied the place of the river Nive! that 
I had enjoyed the happinefs of kiffing his feet! (the feet of 
Josrru).” ‘Ihe reader will eafily perceive that the words 
City and Sard y are here uled for (3 7 yt 

if # Ty 
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ty ; eS f ea sand there are many other examples of tlie fame 


nature. 


SECTION EIGHTH. 
OccasionaL Omission oF Perstan Verss. 


As the Perfian Language dclights in the abbreviations of 
fpeech above all others with which I have any acquaintance, 
fo it often happens, and more c{pccially in poctry, that verbs 
and whole members of a {entence are clegantly omitted when- 
ever the context is of fuch a nature as to enable the reader to 
Supply the omiffion. I belicve, however, that the fubje@ is 
too indefinite in its own nature to admit of much illuftration 
by the rules of Grammar; and the examples comprifed in the 
following rules, are therefore offered, merely asa _fpecimen, 
with a view to excite the attention of the rcadcr, to a hundred 
others that will fall in his way. 


RULE FIRST. 


In a conditional {cntence, the verb may be accurately 
omitted in the firfl member of the fentence whenever 
it fhall — to be cxprefled in the fecond. Example: 


neD of 24 ony 2! is a “Wf others have wounded, be it 


your bufinefs to heal ;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 


In a conditional fentence, the vib is fometimes 
omitted in the fecond member of the fentence, whenever 
it happens to be se in the firfl, | Examaple: 


oe Pd yd J ce ° oe ¢ 
ce 


oe suse af e, 
et 7 = ghee ners 
“ Several men were liftening to his convcrfation. If you are not 


learned, be at leaft a liflener ;” (— ie A fa 3) &e. 
RULE 
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RULE THIRD. 


In a conditional fentence, the fecond member is oficn 
wholly omitted, in order to make way for fome other [entence 
of fuch a nature as to enable the reader to fupply the omiflion, 


070%) © 26 


a te a 7 rd 
: o oy) fe ° ¢ e e 
Excmpks: e pind) » 3, J i C’ ee J L*, Ur? ce J 4 Ji b 


« When you fee the unworthy favored by fortune, 


oo. 


( a al ve ra do you be iciigned to the will of Gop) 


for fuch ‘has been generaliy the conds@ of the wife.” 


one eae A “9 wet g 
hau bib 5! bs I aortl. aw Ne SF My ees St, 
** If another have fulfered fro: wm the ow ais of meats to efcape, 

4 Ne 

you have the means, ( = oe en “ut - ) and what has a 
duck to fear from the fcr?” that is to fay, “ you cannot 

faffer, having in your pollcflion the means to efcape ;” &c, 

RULE FOURTH. 

In the cafe of a parcithctital fentence, the verb is very 
sad ra - eo 
commonly omitted, Examphs: ar oF 3 pen “yo a ie 


“ Zypz (may he be remembered with praife) thus obferved ;” 
sd ae and a? 


Sy, hae a ,,, “ Buxr (may his face be 


oa thus aéicd 3” &c. 


RULE FIFTH. 
lie the cafe of warninc, the verb fri Beware, is 
very commonly omitied, and mult be fuyolicd in order to 


complete the flrudture of the fentence, In this cafe, the objc& 
of that verb follows, invanien'ys the prepolition 2 a3 ioe 


She 2 a he o ’ me mid ‘70 
PM of a, >) oe pnt az az Sb es as | 
“Beware of thistreaci:erous world,’ (Sv ¢ Rte Ties tw ie ‘ ge A) 


“ How long will your courage ferve you to mafler it,” ee in 
other words, ‘ It will onc day or other mafter you.” So alfo in 
the following lines of Saupee; fince there is no verb exprelld in 

qx | any 
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any part of the poem, ' with which to connett the prepofition §| ls 
glu Fo he ee Sp bak oe eal 
« Beware of this beautiful lady, with a face like the moon, 
the form of an angel, the fplendor ofa peacock, and grace 
to feduce the abftinent hermit ;” &c. 


RULE SIXTH. . 
Tue verb will be often omitted in the ,)W&; when it happens 
to occur as a peifeét fentence applicable to the ,) is. Exe 


7a noe +46 rd oy 5° 2 OF 4 


ample : passa armlon Tg stores pep fie eid 
“If you fpeak to me when J am dead in the grave, it will be 
the means of ici to my wounded {pirit.” N. DB. The 


word ur is not here fellowed by the vowel |; ne ee 


RULE SEVENTH. 
Tu verbs ay, r) ‘ &e, are very commonly emitted 
_ in poetry; but in fuch a manner that the omiffion is eafily 


| Supplied ' ‘by the undcrfanding of te rcadcr. Example : 


.. 6 OZ 0 794 Of e707 o” ©: 0 oo, 


59 Sh) a See WY oe Pear rere 


if v? See eM ee g taal earl 
* He looked at him frowning, with an cye kindled into rage, 
asa dragon looks at his diftined prey ; (the elk) fang, “ What 
weaknels of difpofition have you obferved in me, that you 
prefume to prefer the feel of Ais temper ?” 


R . LE EIGHTH. 

Tae words * La Poa al 3 ure 
commonly ufed to Paint” “ You might fay ;” or “ You might 
have faid;” “ You might fuppofe ;” or “ You might have 
thought ;” &c. And are generally employed in the cafe of a 


fimile, which the poet, by way of hyperbole, chufes to put intd 
the 
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the mouth of his rcader. They fem, therefore, to fupply 
the place of thc continualive preterite, and may be confidered 
as the | peg si ab a, wien) is underftood in the fentence: 


ag 


namely, He. on, 7 oy re y iS “ Had you fen it, 2 
would have fuid;" &c. Examples: yl sae y SS pe P) 


«“ You might have faid (had you feen him) that he had never 
been bern;” (a hyberbole of Firpovsee, meant to indicate 
the effeGtual manner in which one of his warriors ui 


‘! 


put his enemy te death 5”) ww Tyan fos uf 


“You might ig that my two cars were. fattened to his vuice ;" | 
e %) 


Prarie ans hil T “ You feem to have forgotten 


~% 


th: day of judgniont;” 4.7 pee a ie “ You 
right have miilaken her for the rifing fun;” (the poet is fj peak- | 


ar Ziv oe 


by Sh Shh sy! at 
* You might fuppo!e that the night covers and conceals the 
day ;” (sludiaz, probably, to the black hair hanging Over thie 
face of foine fair damfel 2) cc.* 


"t2 oF 


ing of the appearance of his miftrefs;) ata 


cP. 
THe word (, of is merely a contra@ion for & ie or (y iP 
in the fecond perfon fingular followed by Atir; “and the uns 
contraéied LJ Ti is {ometimes, though rarely, cvferved to 


o A a 


occur: as al aye et « Your lips 
n: Lay be faid to be for med of the matter of {pirit;”” &e. 


ECTION NINTH. : 
Oy THE RELATION EXISTING BETWEEN THE bi/ 


AND THE 7 


THe relation Beis the L and the | _ feems to be 
that of cause and rrrect; for if it be affirmed that “If you - 





* We are apt, ard certainly with juttice, to cenfure the extravagance of Eaftern metaphor. 
I know not whether the critics wi:l fuftain my admiration of that which follows, but I am 
at leatt certain, that it is conceived and expreffe| in the truc magnificence of Oriental tate. 

* O the doth teach the turches to burn bright ! 

“ Her beauty hangs upon the check of night, : ; 

@ Like a rich jewel ia an Ethiops ear.” - fit 
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fit I will fit;” “ If you flandI wiil-ftand ;” &c. it is obvious that 
my “ fitting,” or “ flanding,” is made to depend on -yours, 
as evcry effect depends on its caufe. The fame thing is true 
of every general propofition, expreffed by means of a relative 
pronoun ; for if we affirm that “ ‘Phe man that hath not mufiz 
in his foul, is fit for treafons, ftratazems, and fpoils,” it fcllows 
obvioufly, that the malconforination of the poor man’s car is 
treated by the fpeaker as the caufe of his fitnefs for fuch 


alarming enterpri‘cs. 


But if the rclation be that of cause and errrct, it fhould 
feem to follow that there mufl be, invariably, fome differcace 
of fenfe between the two propofitions comprifed in cither 
member of the fentcnce; and for this plain reaion, naimcly, 
“becaufe the f2me propofition cannot be at once the caule 
and efleét of itfelf.” Accordingly, the propofition comprifed 
in the | pares generally differs from that contained in the 
b=; and fa, alfa, the pronofition comprifi:d in the relative 
claufe of a given fentence, is {eldom repeated in the predicate 


or {econd member of the fame fentcnce. 


Yer the | aa is fometimes found, in every Language, to 
confill merely in the repetition of the by; as al ab fi ee 
“If Zyps is not come, why then he is not come;” and fo, 
alfo, the predicate of a fentence comprifing a relative claufe 
is {uund, fomctimes, to confilt merely in the renctition of the 
relative cleufe; as “ What has been, has been;” * What will 


be, will be ;” and other examples of the fame nature. 


In this cafe, the hearer is probably fuppofed to expea, in 
the fecond propofition, or member of the fentence, an expla- 
nation of the confequences likely to refult from the firft; and 
ifthe excepted-confequences, whether good or evil, fhall not 
be tikely to. happen at all, the f{peaker, in that cafe, will na- 
turally enough adopt the form of conftru€ion to which I 

; | have 
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have adverted, in enter by the repetitiori of .the 127 
the place of the 4 a, to fhew that the latter is ‘wholly sbor. 





tive; or in other words, that the former will be followed by | 


no confequences of any kind. 


I nave been feduced into this explanation (which may be 
thought too obvious to merit the attention of the reader,) from 
a defire to bring under his notice the not unfrequent occur | 
rence of this form of conftruction, which isa favorite figure . 
among the Perfian Poets. . It is moft commonly employed by 
them, to indicate the unfubdued and furbearing patience 
with which a Perfian lover fubmits to the unmerited pangs 
infli&ted by the fair and capricious objcé of his vows. The 
following example fhall here fuffice. | 


don as a%¢ 


PRAT pI GE Sa 
=, ne Li footers 
RAO eal aes AQ ws 
Li'l Se Aytesbe gus : 


Tus very fimplicity of thefe verfes renders the tranfla- 
tion a matter of difficulty; and I fhall therefore transfer the 


tafk tothe reader. It may be neceflary, however, to apprize _ 


him that the word «jl fignifies the lover, or more literally Ais’ 

foul ; and that the word «Ul. (His miftrefs) is‘a relative noun’ 
derived from «lr. The particle ¢ redundant, which is found 
in converfation to occur occafionally between the fubje& and 
the predicate of a given propofition, as aS = (F “ys 
“‘ Such a book’ is ready ;” may be alfo obferved to occur oce 
cafionally in writing, between the two members ‘of a condition- 
al fentence : as 


vey @ 


Gp At 7: bb Some i a pod Lu PA 
4Y “ Every 
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* Every parched creature that enters Kifhmeer, even though 
a roafled fowl, recovers there its wings and feathers.” (Such 
is the falubrious climate of that happy country.) 


CONCLUSION. 

_Tuave little more to obferve on the nature and application 
of Perfian verbs to the purpoles of fpeech, In treating of 
the ufe of tenfes, I have not found it necelfary or expedient 
to affume as‘a principle of reference, the ufe of the corrcf- 
ponding tenfes of an Englifh verb; firft, becaufe the natural 
application of every tenfe mult be the fame in both (or to 
{peak morc accurately) in all Languages : Secondly, becaufe this 
natural application of tenfes is founded on felf-evidcnt princi- 
ples, fuch as to admit of no illultration by the rules of gram- 
mar: thirdly, becaufe the accidental deviations from the 
order of nature, or in other words the ufe of one tenfe for 
another, conllitutes, therefore, the only proper objcé& of 
grammatical refcarch; fourthly, becaufe fuch deviations are 
more cafily difcovered by referring to the order of nature its 
{clf, than to the arbitrary flandard of any given Language: 
Sifthly, becaufe every deviation from the order of nature that 
may happen to occur ina given Languase, if not wholly un. 
accountable, mult adimit of its true explanation without the 
leafl referencs to any other Tongue: fixthy, becaule it fol- 
lows that the aid of a reference to the Kuglth or any other 
Languaze, though it might be occafionally ufeful in the way 
of illuilration, was not therefore by any means neecflary to 
the accomplifhment of the objee which I had in view: 
and fnally, becawle Ihave never had occafion to confider 
the rules that regulate the application of the tenles of an’ 
Englith verb, and amy therefore very imperfedlly acquainted 
with the fubjeét, 


Torrer thefe obfervations in order to guard the réadec 
egainit: a mifconception of the nature of my plan; for if ic 
| were 
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were taken for granted that the application ‘of the tenfes of 
an Englifh verb, and not the order of naturc, had been al- 
fumed by me as the flandard of reference, then the rules for 
the application of Perfian tenfes would feem, on that account, 
to be more imperfe& than they are otherwilc likely to be 
found. To cxplain by an example, 


Ir is neither neceflary, nor very pra€ticable to illuftrate by 
rule, the ufe of the fimple palt tenfe of thé Perfiaa verb 
comprifed in the following couplet; becaufe there is here 
no deviation from the order of nature, the paft tenfe of the 
verb being employed, as it fhould be employed, to indicate 
the occurrence of a pafk event. 


pesaer in: 1a Obi gh lag tp, srs lie, 961 be, sl 
 Avas! Alas! that fuch a moon as this as been hidden by 
the clouds.” 


"Yer the example before us might be tranflated into Englifh 
by means of another tenfe of the verb, “ Alas! Alas! that 
fuch a moon as this /nould be hidden by the clouds ;” and it ° 
feems to me that the onus probandi here refts with the Englifh 
Grammarian, becaufe the deviation (if any) from the order cf 
nature is clearly on the fide of our own Language. Accor:t- 
ingly, I am not quite fure that I underftand the true meaning 
of the word “ fhould” in this and other fimilar examples; but 
whatever may be its true meaning, I have already Rated my 
opinion, that the difcuflion of the queition falls to the los of 
the writers on Englifh Grammar, and | have no defire to cne 
croach on their province. 


Ir only remains to be remarked, that certain Arabic or Per- 
fian verbs, or perfeét propofitions, are fometimes ufed in the 
fcnle of nouns fubftantive or adjective; &c. as , ¢ ., and 


A Wifes pe for “ty le Praife or 
Approe 
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Approbation ; > pew ; “ May yourhand never lofe :ts 
powers !"" now fometimes employed as a {ubfantive noun to 
fignify Approbation ; of zn “ Doand let alone ;"° (Commands 
and Prohtbitions ; ) pt et Difficulty ; ans “ He does 
not know ;” or Ignorant ; AL i “1 do not fear;” or Fearlefs; 
rv) e 
u- Jt means; or Namely; &c. &. I now proceed to 


confider the application of Perssaw Partictes to the pur- 
pofes of Speech. 





OF PARTICLES 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


I wave already explained the ideas which | entertain of the 
true nature and ule of particles, and am under no temptation 
to recur to the difcuffion of that abftraGed and difputed 
point. It is cnough to obfvrve (and the remark will be 
deenied important by thofe who aim at the knowledge of 
truth) that though much of the accuracy of my reafoning 
may be overthrown, the exiftence and ftru€ture of the Arabic 
Language will ftill prefent an infuperable barrier againft the ad- 
miffion of Mr. Tooxe’s Principles on the broad bafis of Un1- 
Versa Grammar. With the fingle exception of that Lan- 
guage, I fhall grant all that Mr. Tooxe can defire; 1 {hall 
fuppofe that he has traced the particles of every other Tongue 
to their true origin as nouns or verbs. And having yielded 
this moft liberal conceffion, I fhall then fhew that the Arabic 
Language abounds in letters (the fervile letters) not fignificant 
in their own right, but merely in the right of fome other 
word (as é Knowledge’ with which they muft be therefore 


invariably 
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invariably connetted. Examples: bg Knowing § f “ 
Known ; z Omnifcients; &e. &e. 


Tuz reader will eafily perceive that thefe letters interfect 
the radical in all its points ; and this interf Aion will prevent, 
for ever, the fuccefs of him who fhall endeavour to prove 
that they were originally felf fignificant words. For the 
choice of the proper place of interfe@tion, as well as the 
choice of the proper letters, is obvioufly neceflary to their 
fignificant charaéter ; and in the event ot the occurrence of two 
or more letters in the fame word, as r ie Known, &c. they are 
often found to interfeét the radical in diferent points. 


it is obvious therefore, frft, that thefe letters are not now 
fignificant in their own right; jfecondly, that they were never 
fignificant in their own right at any former period of time; and 
finally, that they are and always have been fignificant when 
eeaeaeiay with cer ain other words (as a yw "Known Primitive 
é Knowledge 5 p Under flood, Primitive ” Underflanding s 

€c,) on which the’ fignificance of their’ charattcr theres 


fore depend. 


Havine thus eftablifhed the conditional fignificance of 
thefe letters, it follows that I have if/o _fuclo eftablifhed a right 
to treat them as a certain {pecies of words; and the queftion 
direétly occurs, to what Species of words they mult be affign- 
ed? Now they cannot be afligned to the clafs of Nouns or 
Verss, becaufe Nouns and Verbs are felf fignificant according 
to the opinion of every Grammarian; and they mult be 
therefore affigned to the clafs of Particres, of which the 
charafteriftic is, that their fignificance depends on a certain 
combination. This fa&t being conceded to me, I fhall very 
willingly grant in my turn that they form avery peculiar {pecies 


of Particles, perhaps unknown to every other Tongue: but 
4 | then 
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then it is doubtiels cqually true, that. of all imaginable, parti- 
cles they are the moft artificial in their own nature, and can- 
fequently the moft difficult of invention by a rude people. 
To admitthe invention of thefe primary Particl.s, and to 
deny the probable invention of others that are lefs artificial 
in their own nature, appears to me, therefore, to be an incon. 
fillency fuch as no fair realoner will venture to maintein. 


Ws mutt then fuppole (which is very unphilofophical im 
my opinion ) that the &ruture of the Arabic Language, af nat 
infpircd, is zt lech the refult of premeditated reflexion; the 
work of tre Lverned in that country, prepared at fome remote 
periud uf tune, and fubmitted to the approbation of their 
countrymen, by whom it was adopted on the flrength, 
snercly, of iis Own merits; or we mult admit that the molt 
artincial, and in many relpcGs the moft admirable truGture 
of Language that can beimagined, may and does owe its 
exiflence to the unpremeditated efforts of a rude people. 
For the excellence of the flru@ure of the Arabic Language 
may be rendered cbvious in a very few words, and that point 

once eflallithed, the conclufion [ think muft follow of courfe. 


Ler us fuppofe a body of learned Academicians affembled 
for the purpofe of devifing a fy {tem of Specch, at once fimple 
in Qrudture, and of a genius fo admirably comprehenfive as to 
provide, not merciy for the expreffion of exifling ideas, bat 
even for the probable wants of future generations, through the 
endlefs revolution of a hundred centuries. Now I affirm that 

however vificnary the fcheme may appear, its objet has beom 
completely attained in the Arabic Language, which is provided, 
frft, with an ample ftock of words to exprefs the ideas that 
exift in the Languages and, fecondly, with means much moe 
_ ample of exprefling unborn ideas (if I may be permitted to 
ufe the expreffion) that have never yet been called inte 
ufe. oe 
For 
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For Bis a Well known principle of the Language that every 
triliteral root has received a capacity to affume every pofli- 
ble form of inflexion; and thofe forms are multiplied to the 
number of three or four hundred, by the excellent and. very 
artificial fy em of interfecting the radical in all its points.* But 
the poflible inflexions of one word are precifely the fame 
with thofe of another; and the fimplicity of ftru€ture is there- 
fore preferved to the very utmoft pradiicable extent. Let us 
now fuppofe that the Arabic Roots or primitive nouns amount 
to the number of 4,000; and thefe multiplied by gco, the 
aflumed number of poffible inflexions, will yield a quotient 
of Twe ive Lunprep Tnousanp words, the forms of which, 
i°they fhould be required, we can determine with as much 
Gerainty as if every one of them were now in ufe, 


Mow I imagine that One Hunprep Tuous np words may be 
fumed, as the greateft number that have cver been required 
or cuployed in any Language; but if we double that number 
(fince the argument will admit of any conceffion) it ftill remains 
that there exift, in the Arabic Language, A Mixtion of words 
that have ncver yet been called into ufe. Now I grant that 
thefe words are not fignificant, and are never likely to become 
fo now ; jfir/t, becauls the Language is already copious beyond 
the utmolt limits of exilting utility ; fecondly, becaufe there i is 
therefore occafion to diminifh, not to increafe, the rich vocae 
bulary of exifting terms; thirdly, becdufe the fignificant ine 
flexions of every word mult be circum{cribed by the nature 
of the idea which it is formed to denote; and, jnally, becaufe 
we cannot therefore derive a fignificant verb (for example) 
from a root which is not naturally or by {enfe the fource of 
a verb. | 

* This interfeétion dors not, as it might be fufpe&ted, generally occafion any difficulty i in the 
difcovery of the radical letters to a practifed eye, There afe examples, indeed, in which it — 
is impoffible to determine which are the radical, and which the fervile letters; but thefe are 
by no means numerous, and generally {peaking, the radical letters will be inftantly recognized 
by any tolerable Arabic fcholar, I have not counted the poffible infexions of an Arabic root, 


but I have no doubt that they amount to the number of at Jeaft 300, affum-d ia the text. 
HEncea 
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Hence it happens (to ule the language of RicHAxpson, 
borrowed, however, from the learned Meninsk1) that * fome 
Arabic roots are fignificant in one form of inflexion, many in 
feveral, and none in all ;” and the remark is not merely true 
in'itfelf, but follows of neceffity from the nature of things. 
Admitting its truth, which is beyond all queftion, it would 
yet be very abfurd to infer that the principle by which 
¢very ‘root is rendered fufceptible of cvery poflible form of 
Inflexion, ‘is therefore a mere refinement, of no apparent 
practical ufe: for, on the contrary, I do not hefitate to afcribe 
to the utility, grandeur, and (may I not fay) the fublime 
philofophy of that principle, much of the fyflematic harmo. 
ry of ftrudure, brevity, force, and precifion of expreffion, 
for which the Arabic Language may have been equalled, but 
never, I think, can be furpaffed. 


For whatis the obje@ or the confequence of fuch a prin- 
‘ciple, but that of enfuring, /irf, the exiltence in the Language 
of every imaginable fignificant inflexion that can be formed 
or required from a given root; and, fecondly, of preferving, 
in the terms of Speech, 2n affinity fimilar to that which is 
found to exift in the nature of things? For if we examine the 
Englifh, or any other Language in which the abovementioned 
principle does not operate, we fhall be fure to findthe affinity in 
queftion conftantly violated ; as in the cale of a sHip, A FLEET, 
and a Navy; three words of the fame family, intimately con- 
nected together by fenfe, and utterly disjoined in point of ety- 
mology. Now it would be certainly ‘more philofophical to 
have ‘made snip the root of the‘other two, than it is to have 
tecourfe to the very inartificial fyftem which we have adopted 
‘on this and other fimilar occafions ; yet it muft be admi‘ted that 
_ the three words in queltion exi/? in the Language ; and, though 
utterly unconnected in point of etymology, thcy are not cer- 
tainly, on that account, the lefs applicable to every praical 
burpofe of {peech. | 

at Bur 
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Bur though thefe three words exift in the Language, are we 
quite certain that the fame fact is univerfally true of other 
words? that the Language is not deficient in terms required to 
exprefs a given PRIMITIVE, of which the derivative is of com- 
mon occurrence; Ora given DERIVATIVE, Of which the pri- 
mitive is of common ufe? If the queftion werc put to an 
Arab, with reference to his own Language, he might return the 
following fatisfactory anfwer. ‘‘Our Language has provided fy!- 
tematically again{ the occurrence of all fuch accidents; fir/?, be- 
caufe our primitives are, generally fpeaking, /ud/lantive nouns, 
which are the true materials of Language ; the fource, in fhort, 
to which verbs, adjetives, epithets, participles, and other de- 
rivatives of every {pecies muft be ultimately referred ; /econdly, 
becaufe we have rendered.every primitive or fubftantive noun 
fufceptible of every poffible form of inflexion, by which it 
may be eafily converted into the form of any given derivative 
that may be required, fuch as a participle, a verb, or an ad- 
jeftive noun; &c. thirdly, becaufe we have already formed, 
according to this principle, all the derivatives of every {pecies 
that have been hitherto aétually required in the Lazgiage: 
and jinally, becaufe the fame principle will enable us {3 form 
an endiefs variety of new derivatives, never hitherto called 
into ufe, if thefe fhould happen to be required hereafter,” * | 


Ir the fame queftion were put to an Englifhman, he muit 
be compelled to admit; firf, that the Englith Language has 
not provided fyftematically again{t the occurrence of fuch 

i aa eg ea 


* IT am well perfuaded, that the Arab writers ars not unfrequently found tu is - 
vent new fignificant forms of inflexion, according to the principle {tated in the text; 
and the Muckamaute Huregese and other books, will furnith many exams- 
ples of their occurrence. For the eftablithed fignificant inflexions of every ROOT 
are, or ought to be recorded in every Arabic Lexicon; but the author of tine 
Muckasaure Huresrnn, has employed many fignificant forms of inflexions that 
are not to be found in any Lexicon. I conclude, therefore, that the fignificance anf 
thofe inflexions has no other foundation than that of the authority of the author an 
queftion. They are, however, eafily intclligible on seferenee to the eftablithe:d 
fignificance of the Roors from which they are derived, ° 
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accidents as thcle; and, fecondly, that fuch accidents are obvi- 
oufly of common occurrence in the Language; as in the cafe 
of ostonc, which has no correfponding fubftantive . noun 
(OBLONGALITY ;) or oBLOguY, from which, though plainly by 
fenfe the fource of an adje€tive, no legitimate adje€tive can be 
derived. It is needlefs to multiply the examples of this nature, 
which will occur in abundance to every man who will take the 
trouble to turn over the leaves of an Englifh Didtionary ; and 
I fhall merely obferve, that the deficiency of our Language in 
this refpe@, is the neceflary fource of many circumlocutions, 
fuch as an Arab will feldom or never have occafion to employ. 


Tue preceding obfervations are quite fufficicnt to eftablith 
the artificial {tru€lure of the Arabic Language, not merly in 
the formation of perivatives, but even in the formation of 
PRIMITIVE NoUNS. For if there were no properties common 
to all the primitive nouns of the Language, it would be plain- 
ly impoffible to fubjeét them all to the very fame forms of 
inflexion ; and hence it happens, that every primitive noun is 
found to poflefs at leaft three radicai letters ; this being a pro- 
perty common to them all, which is clearly an effe& of dcli- 
berat: ant.? FE fay, therefore, that the ufe of art is coeval 





® The reader knows, that fume Arabic roots poffefs fiur, or even five radical let- 
ters; but the triiteral roots are by far the molt numerous in the Arabic Lan- 
guage, and to thefe, only, the obfervations in the text use to be confidered as ap- 
plicable in their full extent. A quadriliteral root admits of many forms of in- 
flexion; of more, indeed, than belong to the words of any other Tongue; 
yet the pofhble inflexions of a quadriliteral root are much tefs numerous than 
thofe of the triliteral clafs, which are fufcepuble (as in the cafe of the 


word 9) of every exifting form of inflexion. A quinqucliteral root has very 


little variety of inflexion, but then it is generally the name of a JSubfiance, {rom 
which (for reafons often mentioned in the courfe ef this work) few fignificant in- 
Bexions can be derived. I hall take this opportunity of ftating, that there are 
anomalies, in the ARasic as in every other Language; and if, in the courfe of the 
prefent difculfion, T have not thought itn ccffary to advert to thefe, it is merely 
becaufe their occafional occusrence cannot pullibly affe& the exiftence of thofe ge- 
neval principles, by which the artificial fr:éture of the Arasic Language is clta- 
blithed ona bafis never to b: fiakcn. : 
with 
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with the ftru€ture of the Arabic Language ; or, in other words, 
that there is no imaginable procefs of the mind, by which the 
Language can be traced back toa rude, uncultivated and fimple _ 
ftate, in which the general principles of its formation were lefs 
artificial than they are now. | | 


_ Yer though the Arasic and the Hesrew are but different 

diale@s of the fime Languag>, I fee no fufficient reafon to 
admit the inf{piration of either Tongue; fvf, becaufe thein- - 
{piration of any Language isa faét not to be admitted, ex- 
cepton the clear evidence of divine revelation, fuch as inthe — 
prefent cafe we do not pollefs, and are not likcly ever to ob- 
tain; and, fecondly, becaufe, with all the excellence of its gene-_ 
ral principles, there are fome remarkable dcfcéts in the Lane — 
guage, fuch as the intricate formation ofthe plural number, | 
that feem to indicate the imperfc@ flru€ure of a fyftem 
otherwife pofleffing, in my judgment, the higheft claims to in-- 
telleGtual pre-eminence over every othcr Tongue. AndIam | 
fill Jefs difpofed to believe that the Arnasic, or any other hu- 
man Language, is the work of Philolophers; ff, becaufe 
there are no Philofophers in the infancy of Language; and 
fecondly, becaufe the influence of Philofophers, when they 
did exift, would be infufficient to cff-@ the fubverfion of the 
Linguage previoully eftablifhed in the country, | 


Ir remains therefore that the Ar asic Language, with all its 
artifice, has arifen, hke other Tongues, out of the fortuitous 
wants of the people who fpeak it; and we fhould next en- | 
quire how it came to pafs that a fyftem apparently founded 
onthe moft profound fpeculations of Philofophy has been, as 
it were, the refult of accident; the fortuitous confequence of 
unpremeditated thought!! This, however, is a fubje& on 
which I feel my inability to enlarge with any reafonable 
profpect of fuccefs; and I fhall therefore merely venture to 
flute an opinion in which the reader will probably concur; 


namely, — — 
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hamely, that we are naturally to look for excellence of ftruc- 
ture in what has been termed the Paimitive TONGUES. 


In a patch work Language, fuch as the Englifh, the unity of 
principle muft be greatly impaired; becaufe the refources of 
the Language are neceflarily drawn from the incongruons 
ftru@ure of many other Tongues formed on various or oppofite 
principles. There can be nothing common to all the Lan- 
guages that enter into the compofition of the Enelith Tongue; 
and there mult be much awkwardnefs in endeavouring to 
bend to the inflexions of one Language, the words originally 
defigned for fo many others. The powers of inflexion are 
accordingly more circum{cribed in our Language, than they 
are found to be in moft other Tongues ; and the reafon will be 
obvious to thofe who confider, f/f, that we have not multi. 
plied the powers of inflexion by the fyftem of interfcCting 
the radical in all its points; fccondly, that our inflexions are 
therefore formed on the more limited fcheme of adding to 
the radical certain terminations; as Burn-ing; Durn-cth 3 
 Burn-ed; &c. thirdly, that the terminations borrowed from 
one Language, are often awkwardly applicable to the words 
derived from feveral other Tongues; and, finally, that this 
awkwardnefs often prevents the employment of many forms 
of inflexion that would be otherwife of univerfal application 
in the Language; asin the cafe of Paratasre, from which 
very few writers would chufe to form Pavarasi.ity, or 
PALATABLEXESS, though the’ Grammatical accuracy of thele 
nouns cannot, | think, be reafonably difputed, 


On the other hand, the unity of defign will be feldom 
violated in the progrefs of any primitive Tongue; becaule the 
fucceflive inventors of fuch a Tongue, happily ignorant of 
every foreign fyftem of Spcech, will be neceflarily impelled, 
by the principle of imitation, to copy, in every prafticable 
— the eftablifhed ufage of their own Language, They 


will 
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will not, except in cafes of urgent neceffity, have res 
courfe to the adoption of new principles; and every new 
principle that may be adopted, will forma rule for the gui. 
dance of all future inventors. The Language, advancing in 
its progrefs to maturity, may extend indefinitely the number 
of its words; but thefé, being formed in every practicable 
cafe with reference to the fame common and previoufly re- 
ceived principlis, will ferve merely to augment their influence. 
The whole ftruéture of the Language will thus inevitably 
affume a fyftematic and harmonious form of arrangement, in 
which every thing appears to be the refult of premeditated 
thought and reflexion; whereas, in point of faét, it is nothing 
tore than the neceffary and natural confequence of the prin- 
ciple of imitation, operating with unlimited and uniform in- 
flueince on the iminds of inventors ignorant of every foreign — 
fy ftcm of Speech, and thercfore compelled, by a happy _ne- 
ceffity, to fhape their inventions to one common mould.*® 


Tuese obfervations may ferve to account for .much 
of that harmony of ftruélure (if in point of fa& it has 
any exiftence) which I have ventured, by conjecture, to af- 
cribe to all the primitive Tongues; but if we compare onc 
primitive Tongue with another, it will probably appear that 

ee 
© It follows, from what has been fail in the text, that the influx of foreigners is 
likely to injure the purity of a primitive Tongue ; becaufe, though they may 
doubtlefs enrich it by an acceffion of new terms fignificant of ideas previoully tt n- 
known to the peaple among whom they refides yet thofe terms, being n-ceMarily 
formed in a foreign mould, will be untradtable to the general principles of the Lin- 
guage, and will deftroy the harmony of ftructure altogether, if they fhall happen 
to bear any confiderable proportion of number ¢9 the previoufly exiting terms of 
Speech. Accordingly the Arabs, who are by no means ambitious of i:troducing 
foreign idioms inte their Language, though they have not been able wholly to avoid 
them, have reforted forthe ftandard of its purity, not like Europeans to courts and 
cities, but to the heart of the Disert, Where the Language is neceffarily of greater 
urity, becaufe lefs intermixed with foreign idioms, It may be inferred from many 
fources of intelligence, that the poets and orators of Arabia were commonly accile 
‘tomned to repair for inftruion to the wandering tribes that inhabit the Defere. 
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fome are formed on very fimple principles, while others, 
fuch as the Arabic, and as I have been told, the Sanfkrit 
alfo, evince the utmoft poffible artifice of ftru€&ure that can 
be imagined to exift ina Language. I know not how toac- 
count for this fa& otherwife than by adverting to another; 
namely, that fince the general ftru€ture of one Language is of- 
ten found to be wholly different from that of another, it feems 
to follow, as a matter of neceffity, that they muf be diftin- 
guifhed from each other by the fimplicity or the artifice pe- 
culiar to each. For Ican perceive no probable reafon why 
two Languages, originally formed on different principles, fhould 
poffefs precifely the fame degree of art; nor any reafon, in 
the prefent ftatc of exifting Tongues, why we may not as well 
hope to difcover the celebrated region of golden Et Dorapo, 
as that imaginary primitive Tongue, once {poken by all man- 
kind, which has been fuppofed, by fome philofophers, to 
form the common balis of all the re(t. 

ApmitTinG, therefore, the various {lru€ture of various 
Tongues, it may be expected that fome will be more artificial 
than others; and the Arabic Language, formed on thofe com- 
prehenfive principles which I have endeavoured very fhortly 
to explain, has furnifhed an illuftrious example of the extent 
to which art may be carried, in the very infancy of a primitive 
Tongue. ForI have clearly proved that art, in this Language, 
extends its influence even to the formation of primitive nouns, 
a faé&t from which it may be certainly inferred that “the ufe 
of art is literally coevaL, or very nearly coeval with the exif- 
tence of the Language, and_ that the latter mutft abfolutely 
ceafe to exift before it will ceafe to evince the traces of art.” 


Havine thus proved the artificial ftru€lure of the Arabic 
Language, it remains to apply the argument by analogy to the 
probable employment of deliberate art in the formation of 
other more fimple ‘Tongues. Now the argument by analogy is 


obvioufly 
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obvioufly as ftrong as the nature of fuch an argument will ad- 
mit; becaufe it reafons from a known fa&, namely, the highly 
artificial ftru@ure of one Language, to the probable employ- 
ment of /ome portion of art, in the ftru€ture of others that are 
lefs artificial. And though the ftruture of the Englith Len- 
guage is unqueftionably lefs artificial than that of moft other 
Tongues, I fhall venture, even here, to brave. the extent of 
Mr. Tooxe’s difcoveries, in ftating my opinion that the Lan- 
guage does in fact manifeft the molt obvious marks of dcli- 
berate art, in the inflexions of many of our nouns and verbs; 
as civeand Gave;GET and GOT; Heat and HOT; FIGHT and 
- FOUGHT; SHAKE and SHOOK; FALL and FELL; Minand MEN; 


&e. KC. 


For cor is plainly an inflexion of cet, and Men is plainly 
an inflexion of Man; and though I admit the bare poffibility of 
tracing thofe inflexions to fome corrupted fource, by the means 
of ctymology, according tothe principles eftablifhed by Mr, 
Tooxe, I am very clearly of opinion that the operations of ety- 
mology, often uncertain and perhaps erroneous, carried on 
too amid{t the ruft and obfcurity of mufty antiquity, and 
neceflarily dire€ted to the inveltigation of principles throu! 
the endlefs and very fallible medium of tracing the fource 
of every fingle word, are, in their own nature, too unwieldy, 
znd (which is of more confequence) are founded ona bafis 
much too narrow, to warrant the eftablifhment, on fucha 
foundation, of any one principle of grammatical {cience, 


Accorpincty, I am not aware that any fuch principle, 
at once new and of probable authenticity, has been eita- 
blifhed by the refult of Mr. Tooxe’s enquiries; for, though 
the accuracy of his etymology is admitted to be un- 
queftionable, or at leaft cannot be queftioned by me who 
am utterly unqualified for fuch an undertaking, I am yet 
warranted, by the arguments often employcd in the coure 


of 
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of this work, to rejeé& entirely , on the balis of Univerfat 
Grammar, thofe two leading and confpicuous principles 
by which he would banith from words the futuations of 


fenfe, and from Language the ufe of deliberate art! 


Bur fuch principles are not likely to be univerfally applicable 
to any one Language, unlefs they are equally applicable to all ; 
and hence it follows that the accuracy of their application to 
the Englifh Tongue cannot be conceded to the force of an 
argument founded merely on the inference of analogy from 
partial evidence. Mr. Tooke may prove, but cannot pof- 
fibly be fulfered to affume, on defeétive evidence, a principle 
fo incredible as that by which he affirms that the fame Enelith 
word or found denotes invariably the fame idea in cvery 
example that can be adduced; and he muft alfo prove (fince 
the argument by analogy is obvioufly infufficient to eftablifh the 
p) cobability of fuch a faét) the utter abfence of deliberate art from 
_ the flru€ture of every individual Englifh word, (as MAN and 
MEN; SHAKE and sHoox; GeT and cor; &c. &c.) that may 
be offered, by his saverianes as an exercife for the difplay 
of iis Etymological {kill. 


Ir is obvious to obferve the extent to which thofe proofs 
mult be carried, before the abfence of deliberate art can 
be certainly affirmed of the ftructure, even, of the Engtith 
Language; the moft favorable of any, by reafon of its 
general fimplicity of flruture, for the fuccelsful iffue of 
fuch an experiment. They would infallibly extend through 
many weary volumes of taftelefs Etymotocy, opcn to 
the fufpicion of numerous errors, and likely to efcape 
criticifm, only becaufe the intolerable feverity of fuch a 
ftludy would repel the induftry of almoft every reader. 
So fallible, fo very unwieldy, fo utterly defeGive, according 
to my judgment, is the fcience of Erymoxoey, confidered 3 

a 
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a ‘means to invelligate the nature and general principles of 


Speech! * 


© J admit the utiiir caf Mae. Tooxs’ s Etymology, and thould refer to his book, 
in preference to every other fuurce of intcliigence, for the meaning and hiltory of 





a 





many individual Englith words ; or indced of every Englith or Foreign word which’ 


lie has explained in the courfe of his work. As a Grammarian, too, { 
have the highelt refpe& for Mr. ‘Tooxe's talents, but none at all for his favorite 
fcience of Erymozocy, confidered as a guide to the eftablithment of general Grame 
matical truth. For it fhould never be forgotten, that the truths uf General 
Grammar are Necessary and Immurasre by their own nature, whereas the 
truths of Etymology are merely Forturrous, and therefore radically unfit to furnifl 
Dara for the eltablifhment of any one principle of General Grammar. I fhall 
Supple, for Example, that a given Htymological truth as the identity of the demon. 
{trative THAT, (Give me THAT book), and the conjun€ion THAT (L would have 
you to believe THAT I would not hurt a fly ; or I would not hurt a fly, f£ would have 
you to believe THAT 3) has been ellablithed, by unexceptionable evidence, as well 
ih the Englith, as in every other Tongue. Shall it be therefore maintained that this 
identity is Necessary or Immutasee by its own nature? or thall we not 
rather admit that the fa&, though proved to be true of every exilling Lan 
guage, is obvioufly Fortustous by its own nature? In my opinion, it is 
clsarly Fortuitous, and fur this plain seafon, nameiy, becaufe it is pollible to 
conceive the exiltence of fume future Language, in which the demontftrative 
THAT fhall be expreff:d by eve word, and the conjundive THAT hall be exprefled 
by anoth-r which is neither a DemonstraTiveg, nor an ARTICLE, nora Pronoun, 
nor in fho:t any thing elfe but a mere Conjunction. 

This confiterction would be alone fufficient to deftroy the Necessity of the 
identity in queftion, though that iJentity were cleasly eftablithed by unexceptionable 


evidence, in the cae of every exifting Language. But if the identity be not NECESss 


s‘ry, it muft be Forturrous, and that which is fortuitcus is not a principle of 
Univerfal Grammar, which deals only in Necessary TrutH. It remains thers- 
fore, that the identity of the conjundlive THAT, andthe demonftraive THAT, is 
nol 3 principle of Univerfal Grammar, even according to the liberal admiffion that 
it is pofitively true of every Language exifling on Earth. But that which is For- 
rutrous is not likely to be polisively tau: of every Language exifting on Earth, 
and if I have made the admillion, it is merely for the fake of argument, becaufe 
I had no occafion to call in queflion the accuracy of Mr. Tooks’s opinion, who 
does not hefitare to aver its truth of a:l the Languages that now exilt. (See Diver. 
sions of Purzey, VoL. ift, Pace 86.) ‘The occafion however will fhortly oc- 
cur, and fince I am not bound to prove a negative, I thall then call on Me. Tooxe 
for evidence to fhew the Pronomunar character of the Perfian Conjunctiva 


SI Tat. In the mean time, I defire the reader to keep in mind the Necessa« 
ny and InmuTapee nature of the truths of General Grammar, and then to point 


out if he can, aay one truth of tis nature, for which the world is indebted to the 


Diveasions os Puacey. It would bs in the highelt degree uncandid not to ada 


mit that the wurk abounds in ufeful Forruttous TrutHs, which may be accuratee 
ly applicable tu many Languages, though they are not probably applicable to all, 
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I nave now fhown, jfr/t, the highly artificial Mruéture 
of the Arabic Language; and fecundly, the infufficiency of 
the evidence hitherto furnifhed, to prove the abfence of 
deliberate art in the ftru€ture of our own more fimple 
Tongue. I am authorifed, therefore, to affume the ule of 
DELIBERATE ART as a principle applicable to the formation of 
Language; and to build, if poffible, on that principle, an 
argument for the probable invention of primitive particles 
that were not originally verbs or nouns. Now the art ne- 
ceflary to the invention of primitive particles conftitutes, I 
think, the corner ftone of the argument againft the proba- 
bility of their invention by a rude people; for if it were as 
eafy to invent a primitive particle, as it isto invent a verb” 
Or anoun, it would be quite impoflible to aflign any plau- 
fible reafon why thole who have unquelflionably invented 
the one, might not have invented the other alfo. 


AccorDincLy, I have already ereCled, on the bafis of the 
artificial ftructure of the Arabic Language, an argument by 
analogy for the probable exiftence of primitive particles of 
every fpecics, as well in the Englifh, as in every other 
Tongue; and have now only torefer the reader to that part 
of the introdudtory chapter to this volume, (Pace 29,) which 
treats of particles, as contradiftinguifhed {rom nouns and verbs. 


In clofing thefe defultory ob{fervations, I think it neceffary to 
remark, that Mr. Harris unqueftionably underflood the true 
nature of ParTicies, which he fomewhere fates to be Consic- 
nivicant Worps. The errors of his definition (that Particies 
have no fignificance at all) cannot be defended, but thofe who 

g read with candor, will recognife the accuracy of his ideas on 
the fubjeét, and will condemn nothing but the carelc{s inaccura- 
cy of the terms in which his ideas are fometimes convcyed, 


I now proceed to confider, individually, the particles 


employed in the Perfian Langu:ge. 
oes gunG CILAP, 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN LETTERS OF THE 
) ALPHABET. oO 


Tuere are fixteen letters of the Perfian Alphabet, namely, 


15 wed med ei 93 ET TY el ed Si Ji fi ws 
393 &3 (f3 that are found to affume occafionally a fignificant 
character. In this point of view, molt of them are clearly 
particles, though fome, as the conjun&tive pronouns », 2 
and Uo » are apparently felf-fignificant, and therefore not 
to be affigned to the clafsof particles. With the exception of 

» = and _), exclufively applicable to Arabic words, and 
therefore of little importance to the Perfian ftudent, I propofe, 
in this chapter, to <letermine as nearly as _poffible, the figni- 
ficant charaCter of each letter; and the ufes to which it may 
be applied. The reader will remember the difficulty incident to 
the nature of the fubjeé&, and will pardon the errors into which 
J may be lcd, without rejecting, on account of thefe, the general 
arguments by which I have endeavoured to eftablifh in Lane 
guage, the exiftence of primitive particles as contra-dillinguifh- 
ed from nouns or verbs. For the meaning of the particle _ 
for example, may be not improbably miftaken by me; but 
it would be very unreafonable to found on fuch a miltake, an 
inference to prove that all particles muft have been formerly 


verbs or nouns. 


On the contrary, the accuracy of the general arguments by 
which I have endeavoured to establish the reverfe of that pro- 
pofition would remain unfhaken, though it were proved againtt 
me, that I had miftaken the meaning of é¢very individual par- 
ticle in the Perfian Language ; and though I do not apprehend 
that my errors are likely to extend fo far, Iam too confcious 
of the difficulties in the way of him who undertakes to de. 


‘termine the fenfe of primitive particles, not to apprehend that . 
| I 
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I may beled into error. I think it neceflary, therefore, to 
enter, a priort, my protelt againft every inference, founded on 
this inadmiffible bafis, that may be formed in prejudice to 
thofe general arguments, by which I have endeavoured to ef 
tablifh the exiftenee of primitive particles. I fhall now pro. 
ceed to explain the ufe of the letter Atir; and, for the fake of 
convenience, will offer fuch obfervations as occur on the fub- 
jeG, in the form of detached and general rules. 


SECTION FIRST. 


aw | 


RULE FIRST. 

Tis letter may be accurately prefixed to certain particles 
comprifing two letters; asi1 or) With; ni or , On; u.! 
OF ut Without; &c. And in this cafe, it receives invariably the 
vowel Futhi, having no effe% onthe fenfe of the word to 


i 
which it is prefixed. Example: ae pt ta 7 a3 of “ The 
foldier of day (the Sun) advanced with his fhield of gold;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 
Ir is often prefixed, without affeéting the fenfe, to certain 
P. rfian words of three or more letiers; receiving, in that cafe, 
the vowel point originally applicable to the firft letter, which 


is then rendered quiefcent. Examples : me | Kv ior. : yt 
Excellent ; “a or & The belly; wl or pe A. 


camel; Sc, According tothe opinion of many Grammarians, 
the infertionof Alf is here (and fo alfo of the cafe ftated in 
the firft rule) a mark of the Dimex Diazect, as oppoled to 
the Dialect of Persia Proper, in which the letter Alif was 
com noniy omitted. Be that as it may, the omiflion of Alf 
now generally prevails in the Language; and its infertion 1s 


cfrare occu:rence, except in the works of the earlier Poets. 
RULE 
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RULE THIRD. | 

1w the middle of a word, the letter Air is commonly 
employed to convert the third perfon fingular of the Aogisr, 
into what may be termed the Precative form of the verb ; 
as ,! rs or 5 “May he or it be;” ,/,, “ May he or it 
“ go;” f ; ? “ May itnot go;” &c. And it fometimes 
occurs, for the fame purpofe, before the letter f of the firlt 


perfon fingular. Example: Vs ; Shas A roa te HW, , 
« Give me a kifs, O my beloved; that I may die at your 
* feet! &c. Jt may be reckoned a pleonafm in Are for W 
The fun; vie for , if Difpelling grief ; Fees for 


o ae 


Fe) r Inverted ; &c. &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 

Berwken two nouns, it feems to indicate the relation of 
Conjuncrion ; and mui, in this cafe, be varioufly tranflated, 
according to the examples in which it may happen to occur. 
Examples: 7 !~ “ From one end to the other ;” ( 17 
* From head to foot;” ¢ yb, “ At every initant;” 


° 2 


mn: 93 ts ; Side by fide ;” TES, “ Every night 5” _ 
ogee o Night and day ;” 195935 sé Hatuiv;” ele 
“ Succellively ;” &c. | 


RULE FIFTH. | 
Ar the end of the paft or prefent tenfes of a Perfian verb, 
the letter Auir, then termed ,, Lit 1, may be reckoned 
a pleonafm; being introduced by the pocts, for the apparent 
purpole of filling up the meafure of an apa defe&tive 


verfe. Examples: os! <a e ¥ pig Fl wet faid, 


- I am fick ae love for thee; and fhe sep this man will 


os ee a 


my 
not live!) 4 ae Bis me 939 594939 ~* It (the Moon) 
“ continues inyifible for two days;” &c, 


5 D RULE 
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RULE SIXTH. 
Ar the end of a noun, it may pe fometimes a pleonafm ; 


oF 9 7,99 


BE ty a shar ores “ The earth aflumes a garment of 


<3 light ;* jl eed Tr a Happy is the 
poor man who enjoys perfonal cafe ;” é&c.* But here the 
letter Airy is alfo employed for many ufeful purpofes of 
f{peech, moft of which are known to the reader ; as Firft, to 

form the vocative cafe: ¢b * O my beloved !” wu “ O Night. 
“ ingale!” pe “ Othe pity!” &c, Secondly, to form attri- 
butives from the Hasire Musper in the third clafs: (See 
Vorume First, Pace 4113) as 7 ‘© A laborer ;” 19 4 “ Cur- 
rent;” &c. Thirdly, to form the Hasire Musper of the 
' feventh clafs, when added to the end of certain attributives : 
as | plas “ Length ;” 4 : s Depth ;” ay “ Spaciouf- 
* nefs;” &c. Fourthly, to form a fort of Intensive Super- 


LATive : (not the vocative in all probability, fince the voca. 


tive particle may be here fuperadded ;) as Fe * Very hap- 
“py” ; 3 10 moft happy *” LY * Very much ;” or 
“ Very many ;” Loy *« Othere are many!” &c. And, 
Jinally, to form, though rarely, what has been generally 
‘ confidered as a {pecies of the Diminutive noun; though 
1 am rather difpofed to confider it as a pleonafm: as | ,1 41, 
from uy! jt “ A frequenter of the market;” &c. When 
added to the end of an Arabic noun, this letter forms the 
Osjective Case, and the noun generally affuines the fenfe 
of anadverb: as ¢ ui | “ By chance ;” iw “In truth;” it. 
§* For example ;’’ &c. &e. 
CONCLUSION. 

It only yemains to be remarked, that the letter Air is 

not unfrequently found to aflume the found of Wao 





e 1 Suppofe ithe leer Alif to be a pleonafm in the word tts y, ee 


for 4 ev) ; » here ufed as a relative noun to fignify ** One of the fetk or tribe 


of Durveifhes.” 
MA aROOF 
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oo , 904 -¢ 

Maanroor : am AS Oa gd a aoe the For if you flay 
‘ me with a {word, uber to your will,” &c. oo oe 
vb} 3 is here pronounced Us pe , , to rhyme with v. y sr Xs i 
&c. which occur inthe other verfes of the poem. The 
ftraight Grecian nofe, or the upright form of a Perfian beauty, 
is often compared with the letter Axis, the form of which 
is nearly ftraight. I now proceed to determine, as nearly 
as 1 am able, the fignificant charaCter of the letter _. 


SECTION SECOND. 


al 

Tue letter , ,.asa particle, is indifferently applicable to 
nouns or verbs ; receiving, in either cafe, the vowel points to 
be {pecified in a fubfequent part of this chapter. Asa prepo- 
fition, this letter is of courfe exclufively applicable to nouns ; 
and is found, in this charafter, to indicate a confiderable nume 
ber of /pecific relations, fome of which are more or lefs obvi 
oufly diftinguifhed from others. Now I would not be under. 
ftood to affirm, that the letter _ has therefore any fluftua- 
tions of fenfe; becaufe, on the contrary, I am difpofed to 
belicve, that this letter denotes fome general relation (as that 
of Arposition or Conjunction for example,) under which 
all the {pecific relations to which I have adverted, may, per 
haps, be accurately and reafonably comprifed. But admitting 
this fact, it may yet be ufeful to point out the nature of thofe 
Specific relations which the letter __ is found to exprefs, and 
to determine the difference exifting between them; for if the 
relation fignified by that letter, be of a general nature, it will 
be therefore applicable, (like the word antmal among nouns,) 
to a great variety of fpecific relations; and thefe may differ 
from each other as one animal differs from another; as a 
horfe, in fhort, differs from a man. For though the term 
ANIMAL is doubtle{s applicable to a MAN or a HORSE, it is ute 
terly incompetent to determine the {pecific difference between 
them ; and fo, allo, if it be true that the letter —. denotes the 
| general 
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general relation of Conjunction, (in othcr words that it may 
be every where tranflated by the word joun,) it fill remains 
to determine, by adverting to the common ufage of the Lan- 
guage, the nature of thofe /pecific relations that may be accu- 
ratcly comprifed under that very indefinite and general term. 
But the gradations of diftin@ion between various relations, 
expreffed in Language by the fame general term, are often ex- 
ceedingly fubtile and refined; infomuch, that it is difficult 
to form any claflification of thefe, that will not be open to 
many exceptions. For my part, I fhall diilinguifh only the 
moft obvious relations, including, in the fame clafs, all thofe 
that approach fo nearly together in their own nature, as to 
render the diftin@ion between them doubtful or obfcure. 


RULE FIRST. 

Te Prorgr and the Improper Zury, as explained in Cuar- 
eR First, PaGe 122, of this Volume, may be accurately 
governed by the prepolition , ; which denotes, in this cafe, 
the relation known by the term ot Si of that relation 
' which exifts between the verb, and the’ noun fignificant of a 
given time, place, or receptacle, in which the action of the verb 
may a 2 a oe or Examples : — a of © ; “ Pray i in the 


¥ aM an a 
igh ae An - «Sit down in the houfe;” 9 13) Aa 


“ I was loft in thought eee Us Suen was involved in mi- 
fery ;” &c. The two laft furnifh examples of the Impaoper 
Zurs; fince the words “thought” and “ milery,” though not 
properly the names of any given time, place, or reccptacle, 
are here metaphorically confidered by the mind, as a labyrinth 
or receptacle, in the mazes of which the fpeaker is lolt. 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue prepofition , may be accurately employed to de- 
note the relation of arproximation to place or per- 


; ~, » of 
fons, known in Grammar by the terms (Jil, > 
Examples: 
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Examples: - a, or, which is the fame thing, 


aN « e ? 
on ard 4 eo? : @ @ e 
2 ee Z as «I went to the dofior;” 3s ,¢ tbo! 


e e. fi ° © 
or, which is the fame thing, .2,4¢ 7 ae 51 I wentfrom 
hence to fuch a place;” &c.” ( 


RULE THIRD. 
Ir may be accurately employed to denote the relation of 


| ; & ? 
ASSOCIATICN, Rowe in Sneae by the term «3 
as o@ 


Pa - 
or ie? le’ - as ,, 1 49 vay ~? or, which i 3S the fame thing, 


Ki ; rip L * Mix with mankind;” &c. It feems to ine 
dicate the fame relation, when apped to the fecond objcét of 


certain native verbs: as crs ; Cs xj yr s &e, 


Examples : pin f Heaton pie} s alts ae 


Spoke with him,” or “ Said to him 3" &e, 


RULE FOURTH. 

Ir may be accuratcly emp!oyed to indicate the relation 
known by the term | “ Demanding affiftance ;" 
and very commonly governs, in this cafe, the name of the 
INSTRUMENT employ ed in the performance of a eis oe 


Examples: r 6 Z he w “I cat with a {word,;” ye 
“ Twrote with a pen ;” GW’, me re * She would 


flay with a glance a world of lovers; ” &e, 


RULE FIFTH. 
Ir feems to indicate the fime relation, when employed, at 
the beginning of a book, to govern the name of the Deity; &c. 


And, in this cafe, the verb LS 3&6 J “I begin this book,” 
or any other words tothe fame effect, muft be fupplied in 


order to complete the ftructure of the fentence, Example: 
5 E : a5 
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what aay Foor i" ‘ In the name of 11M who 


gave name to ee (I begin this book) &c. And fo, 
alfo, when employed elfagvhere for the purpofe of Apyu- 


- Os wor 


RATION 3 a8 a, or tee “ T adjure you by the word 
we (I am ale prepared to att.nd you) uttered by thofe 


who undertake the pilgrimage to the holy Temple ;” &c. 


RULE SixXTH. 

Ir may accurately govern any given fubftantive noun 
fignificant of the thing by which we fwear; and, in this cafe 
alfo, the verb is generally underftood in the fentence, Ex- 
“ | {wear by your 


e 7 a’ er 


ample : art, pa. fr. ee, 
head, that though all the world fhould confpire againit me 
for the purpofe ;” t—“ilyan Te panies “ They 
will never be able to eradicate the love which I bear to you.” 
In this cafe, the particle ., is foinctimes omitted; and mut 


be fupplied by the underftanding of the reader: as 
hy > poe pi ub “ Tiwear Ly your life or your 
head, that I will do fo ai:d fo ;” &c. 
RULE SEVENTH. 
Ir may be accuratcly cmployed to denote ne relation of 
» Ex- 


Causation, knownain Grammar by the term ed 


amples: a wo ba f me acy (7 The prosperity ofacoun- 


try depends on the prattife of juftice ;" y" oF “is obtained bos 


fon of the praciiceofyuftice;” 4, j ee een, 
But by reafon of my evil fortune, this night will never come 
to an end;” &c. Ie may alfo indicate the relation fignificd 
by the terms Vv’ , 3 wt ;and governs, in this cafe, the noun 
aclion is tobe performed. Example . 5 5 iy bys af es is! 
“ Come, O my beloved, for the ‘purpofe of enquiring iniv 


employed to indicate the zxp or rurrose for ye i 


the 


ene nem eee eee 
ion wi 





ee 
etlgapy 
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vee 
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the condition of Hariz !” This is obvioufly a different relation 
from that fignified by the term coe? » though both may be 
accurately tranflated by the pencafl term CAUSATION 


RULF EIGHTH. 
. Irmay be eeuaely employed to indicate the relation figni- 
fied by the term y ra Or OpposiTiONn; as 8 : nes Li 
“ I purchafed or fold a horfe for money ;’’ and the 


relation fignified by the term 6, Or ExcHance; as 


S e J22 oa e Se V ne “ In exchange or in recompenfe | 
for the } ia infpired by the blooming rofe, banifh, I pray you, 
the a: guith of care ;” &c. Thele two relations approach very 
nearly together iu the:r own nature, and for aught I know, 
may, perhaps, ke ex. &ly she fame. 

“RULE NINTH. 

Ir may be accuraicly ‘ em; vs) yed to indicate the relation 
fienified by the term nae Heicurn or EXALT ATION; 
wid is lynquimous, in this cafe, with the prepeint On. 
Empl ’ ity * » or which 1s the fame 
y eae. “ He beat him againft a hill, or on a hill; Mine pet S 
KC. a relation of Eguatity, fignified by the term _ 3 

misters is alfo exprefled by the prepofition .; as 





ae oi? 


39 \f re f a1 — Ys oe « “Phere is nobody on 
earth, equa to him in beauty and gracefulnefs of form;” — 
—, ue OSe gp Li — 46 “ Let it (the harvett of 


my life) burn; forin my eflimetion it is not worth a 
flraw ; or equal in value to a flriw;” &c. The prepofition © 
w 1s alfo found Je ‘cafionally to i:znify accorDING TO; as 


Phy Le on) a Ye be “ Au: then put out his brains, 
according to the wifhes of your friends 3” &c, 


_ RULE 
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RULE TENTH. 

Ir may be nee as a PLEONASM, before the words 9 
and pi as %. 3 > ; * Befides or Excent i and before a 
noun valle by the eros ae a as eee 
“ In the fea or the river;” ga Kis Me In the water 5" 
eee, « On my head ;” &c. Panic: y au”, W, ee, 


“* I had on my head the crown of royalty ;” &c. 


CONCLUSION. 
Tine Perfian rarticre _, followed by a noun, is inva. 
riably moveable by the vowel Jutha; but there is an Arabic 
PARTICLe ,, having the fame or nearly the fame fenfe, 


which is invariably mov eable by the vowel Aufra: as wi 
“ By Gap;” cad , “Tn the name of Gop ;” &e, The 


particle _. iio averb, may be often a Pironasm; though 
fjumetimes cmoloyed to reftrict the Acar-r to future time, as 
{tated in Rure Nintu, Pace 993, of this Volume. Beforea 
verb, this particle receives invariably the vowel Av/ra; or at 
leaft, may accurately receive that vowcl point, in CVCLY OX. 
2 y 
ample that can be adduccd: as ot wa ee me EC. 
Yet Mowarawa Soonooxeeg, the author of an Arabic com- 
mentary on the Gooutstaun, has authored the ufe of the 


vowel Zuma; fr, when that vowel oe mae be applica. 


bie to the firlt Ictter of the verb: as ne 5 &c. and /- 


cond!y, when the verb fhall have the lab:als £, 5, 4%, or !a 


o °° o 3 nya, ; acs 
one firft letter: as .J ty, ; Uy.) 99 i why bad V, . 


Sige ee foes 


J v Sages ag SC. Tam of opinion that the accuracy | 


of the vowel Zumma depends on the authority of prefcription 
alone ; whereas the vowel Xu/ra is always accurate, and there- 
fore preferable as a rule for the guidance of thofe who fludy 
the Language ina foreign country. I now procced to confcer 
the fignificant chara€ter cf various letters, included togcther 
in one Scction, becuufe there is not much to be faid of each. 
SECTiON 
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SECTION THIRD. 


—_ 4 
Tuere is nething to be obferved of the letter ~,, which 
forms a CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUN of the fecond perfon ; and, in. 
‘that charaéter, has already been the fubjcét of difcuffion in 
Cuarrer First, p:Ge 65, of this Volume. It is found fome- 
times to be a mere pleonafm at the end of aword; as y’ L 


or in | JF pillow; &e. 


G 
Tins letter, moveavle By. the vowel Rune, is employcd, 


fr, aSaARFL: TIVE: as 5 (ares ws ‘* What- 
ever is pre parse bring it quickly ;” 5” frcond'y, as AVINEER EGS 


GATIVE: as J P84 «* What do you fay?” And, frralyy, 
(when moveabié by the vowel Futha. ) as a termination ,t0 


form the DIMINUTIVE NOUN: a8 vay A finall crow; ? c 
A fmall garden; &e. &e. In each of thefe chara€t: rs, it has ; 
been the fubjc & of former difeufion, and need not, therefore, 
now occupy the attention of the read-r, | 


J 

Tus ktter isthe fign of the third perfon fingular of the 
rrefent tenfe of a Perfian verb; and in that chara@er, has 
hen held, ty moft Grammarians, to be a fort uf pronominal 


f??, ¢ 


nominative tothe verb: as ,, f, boys &c. &e. It is 
not unfrequently employed by the poets, asa fort of meta 
phorical name for the curling locts of a beautiful lady ; though 
‘he comnarifon, it mutt be admitted, has a great deal more of 
dbfurdity than truth. 


5 Ur | "Vins 


a é 
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P| 


Tuis letter has no fignificance, except as a contra@tion for 5} 
From, which will be treated in a fub{cquent Chapter of this 


; Work, 


a 
4 


Tnis letter, moveable by the vowel Futha, and therefore 


{ullowed by si ft or the gentle afpirate, is employed as 
termination to form the Diminutive Noun; and, in that 
charaétcr, has already been noticed in Votume First, Pace 
437 Of this Work ; as oe The throat; or A final: reed; &cu 


Tins letter is employed to reftri€t an Arabic verb in the 


Aorist, to what may be termed the Paoximare Furure, | 
and may be accuratcly tranflated Ly the word soon: as 


J foe ° 


“ee docs or will affifl Ve’ “He will foon alli,” 


&c. Among the Poets, it forms an obje& to which they are 
fond of i the regular teeth of a beautiful lady: as 


ou 
as « 


oe < Cyl yt ys Be 


* 

Tuis letter, following the vowel Futha, isa Conyunctive 
Proxoun Of the third perfor ; and, in that charaéter, has been 
the fubjeét of our previous netice. After the vowel Ku/ra, 
it forms the Hasire’ Musner of the fiith clafgs; See Votume 


First, Pace 412 of this Work. 


wn 
Turs letter is employed, among the Arabs, for varicus pur- 
polcs, which it is not neceflury to explain here. | 


SECTION 
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SECTION FOURTH. 
Sf 


Tue letter 5 & quiescent, following the vowel Futha at the 
end of a noun, forms the Diminutive : (re VoLume Fiasr, 


PaGe 435,) as Me aos A little horfe; mo 2; A litle things 
&c. or the RP EEATIVES (Votume First, Pace 443) as, v 
Hollow; 431 An ear trumpet ; 4) A fnort jacket; Ss, 
A led horfe; &c. 


As an InrerroGative Pronoun, the word JS is noticed 
in Cuapre: Fietn, Pace 116 of this Volume; and asa Con. 
nective, employed to unite the rclitive claufe of a given 
fentence with its proper antecedent, it has been fully confi- 
dered in Caapter Fourtn, Pace 89, et Seq: to wae the 
reader is therefore referred. | 


As a CONNECTIVE, the word S is doubtlefs a Conjunction, 
correfponding with the Englifh Conjun@ion tuat; and is 
employed, in this character, for many ufcful purpoies of | 
Soeech, befides that cf conneéting the relative claufe of a given 
fentence with its proper antecedent. It is the objeét of the 
prefent Section of this Chapter, to determine the nature of 
thofe relations which the Conjun@ive s is found to denote ; 
but before I procced to detail the rules applicable to that fub- 
ject, 1 think it neceffary to offer a few obfervations on the 
nature of the Englifh Conjunétion tHar. 


Mr. Harais has ftated that the word tat is fometimes a 
Pronoun; as “ TuHar is virtue;” or “ Give me THAT ;” and 
fJometimes an ArTicLte; as “ TiAt hatit is virtue ;” or 
« Give me THat book ;” and fometimcs a ConyjuncTion ; a3 
« Twith you to believe rnat I weuid not hurta fly ;” &c. 
Now it is plain that whether we fay “Tuar is virtue;” ot 

” 


the fenfe of the word trimat Is 


precifely 


* Tuat habit is virtuc; 


Po 


( gon ) | 
precifely the fame in either cafe; and for the rcafons itated 
in CHaprer Turd, Pace 80, of this Volume, I am difpofed 
to believe, that in either cafe, the word tHar is truly a De- 
monftrative noun. Atall events, it is srLEsIGNIFICANT ; ‘and 
though certainly a Definitive, cannot therefore be afligned to the 
claf of Articies, becaule Articles proye:ly fo called, (as a 
and THE) are obvioufly Particces, or Cons:Gv'Ficanr words, 


Tuat the demonftrative THAT is stLFs:GNiricanT will be 
admitt d, ! bulieve, by every read>r; and the CONFIGN FICANC2 
of the word tire, will be readlered obvious by the following 
confideration ; namely, that the Subftantive Noua to which it is 
imputed, cannot be accurately omitted in Speech. It would be 
nonfenfe to fay “ Give me tue,” for “ Give me tre book,” 
_ Bt we may accurately fay “ Give me THAT,’ for “ Give me 

tuat bouk ;” and the faét, I believe, is utterly unaccountable, 
otherwife than by admitting the con/ignificance of the word tue, 
and the felfsignificance of she word tHat. I fay, therefore, 
that the word tie is obvionfly a Particie; and that the word 
THAT is not a Particle; and though both are propcily confi 
dered as Derini tives, they cannot therefore, on any principle, 
be accurately affigned to the fame clafs of words. And though 
it may be maintained, for any thing I know to the contrary, that 
the word tHE was felfsignificant among the A> GLo-saxons, if 
is cafy to anfwer that argument finply by obferving that I co 
not fpcak of its charaéter among the AXGLO-S4 x: KS, of which 
indecd t have no knowlede; and thot it is wot i Msignifica:.t 
now, It only remains to Oller a few oblervations on the: 


Conjuncrive Nature of the word Trust. 


Mr. Tooke has clearly fhewn that what has been termed 
the Conjunction tu at may te refolved into a Demonftrative 
Noun, in every cxample that can be adduced. His examples, 
indeed, are very numerous, and in my judgment quite fatif- 


fatory ; but the Rrsotvinc Principte is every where the 
| fame, 
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fame, and two wil therefore fuffice here. Peele oe I 
with you to believe tHat I would not hurt a fly.” Resoxv- 
gion: “I would not burt a fly, I with you to believe THAT.” 
Pxaupce: * Thieves rife by night, rHaT they may cut men’s 
throats.” . Reso.urion: “ Thieves may cut mcz:’s throats, (for) 
tHatT (purpole) they tife at night,” &c, &c, | 


Now this is not only ingenious, but in my opinion perfealy 
juft, confidered with reference to the Englifh Language ; and 
Iadinit, therefore, that what has been termed the Englifh Con- 
juncion rHar, is, in fact, the Demonftrative Noun (the Article 
or Pronoun Mr. Tooke terms it) uled, however, in a con- 
junctive fenfe. And the fame principle is plainly applicable 
to feveral other ‘Tongues noticed by Mr. Tooxe, who has even 
fhewn that the Latin Conjunétion ut (anciently written v1) 
THAT, isa corruption of the Greek Neuter Article én , adopted 
by the Latins for this conjunctive purpofe of Speech, 


Bur is it not plain that all this is merely fortuitous, and not, 
as Mz. Tooke would have us to believe, a neceffary principle 
oi Univerfal Grammar? He defires us, on the bafis of this 
imperfea evidence, (See Diversions or Purtey, VOLume 
TFinst, Pace 86) to examine any Language we pleale, in the 
certain expectauion of difcovering in them all “ a suppofed 
Conjunction, which they employ as we do raat, and which 
is ulfu the fame word as their fuppoled Articie or Pronoun.” 


Now Iam unable to difcover any fuch Conjunétion, cither 
in thee Arabic or Perlian Tongues; and, which is flill more 
unfortunate, I cannot fee the neceffily of its occurrence in ei- 
ther, though I grant the pofididity of fuch anevent. Toex- 
plain by an example. Mr. Tooxe is very probably right 
in ilaung that the Latin ut is a corruption of the Greek 
Neuter Article é; but the evidence of the fact is to be 

found in the Etymological proofs which he has adduced, and 
a 5 G not 


, ( 402 ) 

not certainly in the neceffity of the cafe. Let us fuppofe 
the word ut to be no corruption at all, but a primitive par. 
ticle, invented by the Latins for the purpofe of exprefling a 
given conjun@ive fenfe. Is Mr. Tooxeg, prepared to prove 
the abfurdity of {uch a propofition, or the neceffily of em. 
ploying an Article or a Pronoun, and nothing elfe, to exprels 
a relation obvioufly Conjundlive? He has indecd fhewn the 
fitne/s or capacity of the Article or Pronoun to exprefs that 
relation in certain Tongues ; and had the aceident happencd, 
it might, for any thing I know to the contrary, have been fo 
employed in every Tongue. But that which may happen is 
obvioufly fortuitous or contingent, fince the faét of its occur- 
rence, in any given Language, muft be open tothe fufpicion 
of truth and falfhood. And that which n:u/ happen is alone 
fit to be received as a principle of Univerfal Grammar, which 
(to me at Jeaft) isa word without meaning, if it deals in any 
thing fhort of Necessary TRUTH. 


I sHALL now fuppofe with Mr. Tooke, that the demon- 
{flrative THAT is every where employed ina conjun@ive fenfe; 
and fill, I affirm, that the fact is contingent by its own nature, 

and cannot, therefore, be received as a principle of Gcneral 
~ Grammar. And that which is not a principle of General 

Grammar, cannot be maintained of any one Language, except 
on fpecific proofs of the fa&t, deduced from the Language 
to which it relates: whence it follows, that the Conyunc- 
tive fenfe of the Demonflrative tHat cannot be aflumed as 
a principle of Arabic and Perfian Grammar, becaufe we have 
‘not hitherto been furnifhed with the neceflary proofs of the 
fa&. For the Perfian Demonstrative ¢) 7 THAT, can never 
fupply the place of the Conjunétive ; nor can the Perfian 
‘Conjunctive f{ Tuar, fupply the place of the Demonftra- | 
tive (ij. And though I admit thatthe word J; like the 
Latin ut, may be an Aaticre or a Pronoun in fome Lun- 

guage 
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guage or other, I am utterly at a iofs to diftover the fhadow 
of a reafon why the fact is of any importance, or why, in 
the name of common fenfe, it mu/? be confidered as a Necrs- 
sary TRUTH. | 


For whether true or falfe, the Conjunctive charaéter of the 
word J will not be affe&ed in either cafe; any more than the 
Conjuncrive charaéter of the Latin ut or ut1 is alfe&ed by 
the fa& of its derivation, or otherwife, from the Greek neuter | 
article én, For if I were difpofed to deny the accuracy of that 
derivation, I might reafonably obferve that the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Tooxe, is by no means of a demonftrative 
or conclufive nature ; fince it is fupported chiefly by the fimila- 
rity of found, which might be the effe&t of accident alone. But 
in truth, the fa& is fo remarkably innocent of important con- 
fequences, or indeed of any confequence at all, that I am 
under no temptation to deny its accuracy; and Mr. Tooke 
may enjoy his difcovery, undifturbed by any fuggeftions of 
mine, if he will only be candid enough not to intrude it, 
hereafter, as a Necessary principle of Univerfal Grammar. 
OF this and other fimilar intrufiens, every Grammarian has a 
right to complain; for if Mx. Tooxe’s principles fhall be 
finally eftablifhed, there is an end to the pofibility of | 
writing Grammars, except on the abftrufe, tedious, and uncer- 
tain principles of Etymological Science, in which few men 


living have any tolerable fkill. 


To thole who believe that the conjunctive muft 
be an ArticLe or a Pronoun in fome Language or 
other, I commit the care of tracing its Etymology ; and fhall 
now proceed to detail, to the beft of my ability, the nature of 
thole {pecific relations, which, as a connective, this Particle 
is commonly found to denote. | | 


RULE 
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RULE FIRST. 
Tus Paricle £ may be accurately employed to efablith the 
relation exifling between the relative claufe of a given sentence 
and the proper antecedent ; as explained in Caseree ath, 


7°87 


Pace 89, of this Volume. Example: pee re le SA 
Give fugar to him who pelts you with fones - &c, 


RULE SECOND. 

Ir may be accurately employed to indicate the relation of 
Exrtaxation, known in Grammar by the cue os In 
this cafe, the Particle {is known by the term _ im (ie J ’; and 
governs a fentence employed to difpel fome doubt inherent in 
the nature of that which precedes it. The fentence following 
the particle S may be therefore, in this cafe, confider- 
ed as an anfwer to the Interrogative What? Example: 


cr Im BSS, vf, ’ aie eat by nem lz, 


6 @ 


that the empire of the world ur ee ee ae S35 9 ve is not 
worthy (of what ?) that it fhould be purchalcd at the expence 
of onc drop of blood.” The examples of this clafs are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and will occur to the obfervation of 


- every reader. The particle { is however, in this cafe, {ume- 


eo an) 0 
times omitted in fpeech ; as poo 9 ee, oT went. 


to the dolor, and told him (il/at 7) that I was ill;” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 
ir may be accurately cmployed to denote the relation fig- 


nified by the term j.'s or Causation ; and governs, in this 


cafe, a fentence which an{wers the Interrogative Why ? Exam- 
ple: ae abe, i dey ie LZ Go alone (Why?) be- 
caufe the road of faleiy is a narrow path ;” &c. Or the relation 


fignificd by the term f; &G cob 3 in which cafe, the fentes.ce fol- 
lowing 
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lowing the Par ticle J will indicate the puszose to be cfi. Az: 
by an aclion {pecified in the preceding fentence. 7 his is but 
another {pecies of Causa‘rion, and the fentence following the 
Particle { will therefore anfwer the Interrogative Wy? Ex. 
ample: , eae: SS vole er : se > ** Defcribe her mouth, 
(Wey 2) that your defcription may be moe :t OF sas as it ts.”° 


a) 


To this rule I refer the example _ ty é U6 . th, peer, °. “Never 


Ss 
permit the practice of tyranny, (1s hy ?) Js; Lips O74 stF ie 
becaule the fun of your Eps will fet 5” (which is the relation 


fignified by the term Le {3 3) or J! ee le Ae 7 7S 
«¢ That the fun of your Empire may not fet; ( which is the re- 


lation fignified by the term be oh. ) Sex Pace 347 of this 
Volume. : 


RULE FOURTH. 
Ir may be accurately employed to denote the relation fig- 
nified in Grammar by the term _.! !, and more cummon- 


ly exprefled oy the word © J The term | pl is of two: 
kinds: firf. 3 yp ot Ascension; in which oe sae ie fentence 
forms a cL1Mx to the frft: arts puts 52 OF C “Lutter 


the name of Gun with my tongue;” /1 AY, 208. S 


“ Nay, I call on him with my whole heart:” and /econdly, U’! ip! 
or TURNING AWAY; in which the fecond fentence corre€ts 
anerror pointed out in the firft: as oyu, bis tay a 6 SG - . 


“ The afpiritions of men truly infpired by the Divine Love, | | 
| ay v OF fe et ty pate not dire€ted to the 
joys of neaven; no! they are occafioned folely by the defire 
of beholding THEz 3” &c.* RULE 


rc Ne 
© Tue fentiment in the text is of common occurrence among the Soorss 
Posts; aud it feems tome that there is fomething in it to excite, at once, our 
admiration and pity. Their love of Gop is occafioned, accosding to them, folely 
iy 
6 i 
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RULE FIFTH. 
Ir may be accurat-ly employed to denote the relation of 


CompPanrison, known in So rnmas Py as ferme bette, 

Example: US; 3 A 3 I 7 oe oe : “Who {fupplicates 
thee fo much as I do?” Or the relation known by the terin 
wee by Wi, which indicates the udaen or unexpeéted occurrence 


of a given event. Example: rae Veh Ses Corn oe 


“1 was converfing with Zypz, when 1o! my friend entered 


the room ;” &c. 


RULE SIXTH. 
Ir has been fuppofed to indicate, occafionally, the relation 


fignified by ib L 51s or the Conjunétive Ann; though, 
in my opinion, it may be more accurately tranflated, in all the 
examples o this clafs, by the ores WHILE; WHEREAS; &c, 


Example: » Z Lon — Se fy 0, ad . Many a man poffefied 
of refources has died in diftrefs ;” ae ne 2 We SINE. L 
* While or Whereas or And, another ‘apparently jan of means, 


has yet borne away the ball of fafety.” 


RULE SEVENTH. 
Ir may be accurately employed to eftablifh that relation 


ee 


by the contemplation of his perfeQiuns, and is of a nature too pure and exalted to 
be fullicd by the intermixture of any interefted confideration whatever. On this 
principle, they dare to contemn the joys of Heaven itlelf, when propofed asa motive 
to limutate th: ardor of their devotion to Has; jult as a lover defires to convince 
his earthly miftsefs, that the fortune which it may be in her power to beftow, has 
no fhare in the difinterefted ardor of his attachment to her perfon. So, in the fol- 
lowing couplet, Hauriz treats with utter contempt, the ratienal devotion of thufe 
among his countrymen, who are influenced, in their adoration of the Surneus 


Barna, by the interefted hope of eternal t bappinets in a future Nate. 
2°x9 7 2 


a @y ag o 
‘te’ g | OS 1, AF shew rea yee Py 
Tus isa pick of wild and daring enthufiafm, to which the Saints and Sectaries 
of modern Europe have not, I believe, hitherto reached. It would be the very acmé 
of impious prefumption, if there could be any fuch thing as unintentional guile. 


which 
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ala 


which exifls between the 9 ai and the — Rad 
the former being an uP ¢ , ! in the Comparative 
Degree. In this cafe, therefore, it {applies the place of the 
Prepofition ; 1. Example: se fe HO, vs oe For Ihave | 


ae a0 


often heard from men of eminence ; . yf ed A J fap 3 IN 
“That the patience of the Puor is aes meritorious (in the 
fight of God) than the liberality of the Ricu.” 


RULE EIGHTH. 
Ir may accurately govern a PARENTHETICAL fentence, com- 
prifing a prayer whether good orevil; and in this cafe, though 
perhaps not properly a PLEONAsM, it is never tranflated into 


eo 8&8 0 . nd 


the Englifh Language. Example: ,t e ve po) aT at 
“To the rye of the meant or envious man ( may it be torn 


out’) Bw As Uo’ 1% as * “ Excellence itfelf appears as a 
defect ;” &c. 


RULE NINTH. 
Ir may govern the fecond member of a conpiTiONaL 
amen, comprifing a b — and a I , Example: 


yitall Ca Ai na a0 F - . you roaft mc on the 


fire like the wood of aloes ;” 2 is Oa, rey be £ 
« Even then, the impreffion made by ee =o on the cheek of 
my beloved, will never be eradicated from my heart.” In cone 
verfation, though feldom perhaps in written compofition, the 
Particle f is often found to occur as a PLEONASM, between the 
suBJECcT and the PREDICATE ofa given propofition, Example: 


8 o 


el eS, ( cael Ff. is ZyDE is-avaricious, and 
Buxr is liberal ; &c, 


CONCLUSION. 
THe preceding are all the rules relating to the ufe and ap-. 
_ plication of the Particle S, which I have been «ble to colleé& 


in 
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in the Perfian Language; and though it has been obferved 
that this Particle fometimes indicates the relation of NzGaTion 
(CP) or of REPULSION ee ;) the examples of that 
clafs that have occurred to my notice, may, I believe, be 
more accurately comprifed under the relation of the ae 
and the —* , a? , as already detailed in the Seventu Rute, 


4° 


Example: ZIPS Ca, : “ Itis better to die for 
want of meat;” Vy (oj 45 ols I “Tuan to bear the 
abominable dunning of the butchers.” 


AccorpinG to the opinion of fome Grammarians, the Par- 
ticle s is here fynonimous with ‘A wy “ It is better to die 
for want of meat, nor to bear the dunning of the butchers ;” 
and others will have it, that the example is Interrogative : 
“ Js it better to die for want of meat, or to bear the dunning 
of the butchers?” in which cafe, the Particle S is fynoni- 
mous with | or, and is fuppofed to denote the relation of 
REPULSION. abe nature of the interrogation is that known by 
the term ie re v, Tom i; and the fenfe of the fentence is, 


that DEATH is incomparably the better choice, 


Ir is plain, however, that this example may be accurately 
affigned to the Seventh Rule; “ It is better to die for want of © 
meat, THAN to bear the dunning of the butchers;” and I 
have not, therefore, thought it neceffary to admit the opinion 
of thofe Grammarians who defire to have this and other 
fimilar examples withdrawn from the influence of that rule. 


THERE are other examples in which the Particle S may 
appear, to a fuperficial obferver, to denote relations not a 
cified in any of the rules: as)? he i Save pee 
‘What hall the viétim of your love do, 1F not permitted to 
_difclofe his grief?” in which cafe, the word fl Ir, might 


(accurately as to the fenfe,) fupply the place of the Particle Ss. 
I 
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I conceive, however, that the particle Sis here-ufed to indicate 
the relation exifting between the Antzcenent and the Reta- 
sive Crause of the fentence: * What fhall the vidim of love 
do, who is not permitted to difclofe (or more literally, who does 
not difclofe) his grief?” and the example is therefore accurately 
comprifed under the relation {fpecified in the First Rus. 


Ir is neverthelefs poffible that fome of the relations ex. - 
prefied by the particle De may have efcaped the induftry of 
my enquiries; and that others may have been afligned to 
various rules, which ought to be comprifed in the fame 
rule. Nay the reader may poflibly difcover fome one. 
fenfe of the particle Sf, which will be accurately appli- 
cable to every example adduced in illuftration of all the 
rules; but even in that cafe, the utility of the rules will 
not be fuperceded, or even diminifhed in my judgment, fince 
it is quite clear that many of the relations fignified by that 
particle, are effentially different in their own nature, though it 
may be alfo true, for any thing I know to the contrary, that 
there exifls in the Englifh Language, fome one word of a na- 
ture {o very indefinite, as to be accurately capable of exprefling 
them all. 


SECTION FIFTH. 
y 


Turxx is little to be obferved on the nature and application 
of the letter " y, which, being moveable by the vowel Xu/ra, 


oa 


is an Arabic Pazrosition correfponding with the Perfian ls 
For. It indicates the relation of arProrRiATION: as 
20% & gfe 
on py chs’ I, “The covering belongs to the horfe ;” or of 


puopeTy: which is another fpecies of pepsoguatae as 
5 1 : wy 
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ow) J nt {“ The money belongs to Zypu ;" &c. When move- 
able by the vowel Furha, it commonly indicates the relation 
fignified by the term , crate CompLaInt ; Or SEEKING ASsI3- 


ese 


TANCE: as ehohnnd) a ald ls “ O Gon, affift the Moofulmauns !” 
in which, the letter ‘? governs the name of the Deity. 


Tne fhape of the letters , and | has been the occafion 
of their aflumption, by the Perfian Poets, as objcéts with 
which to compare the curling locks of a beautiful Lady: as 


GI z yey ke! * | hada form flraight 


as the Ietter Axi, but it is now an age; poe 7, iP il) ly re 8 
“ Since it has been bent into the fhape of the letter hs 
by the love of your locks, curling as Laum.” Sometimes, 
the sunes of thefe letters are employed as common fubllantive 


' nouns, to fignily the ringlets of a lady's hair. 


f 


Tue letter r’ moveable by the vowel Futha, is employed 


to form the latte in the fecond perfons fingular and 
af 


plural: as oS —* s &e. and the PAICATIVE in the third 
perfon fingular: as ; fet? kas yf a 7 ae &c. In this 
cafe, the firft letter of the verb may be optionally rendered quie- 
fcent, if not followed by a quiefcent letter : as ee or , 
ane will continue to be moycable by its own proper vowel 


Ar the end of a carpINnat sea the letter com 
the ORDINAL? as (2 iby, Fourth ; aa Twentieth ; €c. And 


at 


/ 
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at the end of certain nouns, (probably Turkifh,) it forms a 
mark of the femenine gender : as pe ~“A gentleman ;” (literal-. 


ly “Cholen” or “ Seledled ;’’) mot Lady,” ee “ ALord;” 


&, “« A Lady ;” &c. 


Ar the end ofa verb, it forms the pronominal nominative of 
the firft perfon: as of “ I faid:” or, more rarely, the accue 


ae avd a a? Pa 0 


fative or objec to ihe third perfon: as , "y pi ;for| > 2 A P 


* Te excited me;” &c. After nouns, it forms the caainaes 
ry nd é ; 
tive perforil pronou: of the firk perfon: as 4,41, “ My 


brother ” ° yt “ My friend,” &e, or a contraéled form 


4 afon 


of the ied as sc easel &c, 


Tue fhape of the letter , (or rather of its head) has 


furnifhed the poets with an obje& to which they are fond of 
comparing the {mall znd pretty mouth of a beautiful woman. 


: o* one 
Tue letter is aNecative PARTicLe; a3 wey “ He 


did not: go;” , “ “Let him not go;" &c. When com- 
bined with J it is commonly prefixed to that particle; a 


ae PID ff 3 but pm oe Bye is ob- 


fervel to follow it: as go Pik Wy Ue ie v; j “ If you 
find no filk, be filent neverthelefs.”’ 


Ir has been obferved by fome Grammarians, that there is a 
difference of fenfe between the examples fe ¢ and Zé Ji 


at aie é and f? ee tk &c. the former being employed to 
denote 


oe a ee 
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denote what has been termed , | 4 oT ie a“ The negation 


" Of the continuative fenfe implied in the particle gi and the 


Jatter being employed to denote what has been termed 
fe! a4 A \ “ The duration of the negative fenfe implied 


in the ufe of the negative particle.” In this cafe, ee 3 uf 


Cd 


fignifies “I did not continue to {ee ;” and yee Jf fignifies 


© T continued not to fee >’ but there is not, I believe, any 


foundation in the common ufage of the Language, for this 
refined diflinétion of fenfe, and both examples may be there. 
fore confidered as entirely fynonimous in every refpeét, 


Tuer is little to be obferved on the ule and application of 
the Necarive Particre to the purpofzs of Speech. It muft 
be generally repeated before the fecond of two nouns, or of 


_ two verbs, connected together by a copulative conjunéticn: 


e ¢ o 9°, O¢ 


as wl F 2 9495 “ Zype neither ate nor flept;” 


asa 44, COP OES, 
f? sanwhs 3 i 3 
nor Turkey remain;” &c. Butin the cafe of two nouns, 


the negative particle is fometimes omitted before the fecond; 
as | Salis Cae 2 ik CU? “ Since future 
happinefs depends neither on profligacy nor on devotion,” 
(but folely on the infcrutible difpenfations of Gop 3) &c, 
When the negative particle is not followed by a verb, it often 
{upplies the place of the coruL aTive CONJUNCTION, which may 
be elegantly omitted, though often inferted, in fuch cafes: 


00 4 4 @ 


44 
as 24 7a) “ Neither is Zype come nor is Amr;" 


eee ba le pit o weteith 
Gaon IP 53 OF J Pa oad pivewrs Neither 


a ‘i “Neither will Fgypt nor Europe 


Cd 


is Zyps Learned, nor is he a Poet ;” &c. 


Tue letter «), following the vowel Futba at the end of a 
word, is employed, ffl, as a mark of the InFiniTive: as 
yi wari ee &c. fecondly, to form the Revativs 

Noun: 
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Norx: (Ses Vou. I, Pace 444) as Fe Thick lipped ; a 
Filthy; &e. thirdly, to form a bs | , OF MARK OF CON- 
NEXION, analogous to the nature of our fubftantive verb: as 
7 aS « Zype is pleaféd ;” a form of conftruction which 
is pow become obfolete : and, finally, as APLEONASM in Cef- 


tain Examples: fuch as oe” yt for uo 1, Retribue 


tior; &c. 


Axy thing crooked may be compared to the letter sas 
in the following example, extrated from an amufing Satire 
on Human Life, in which the a€tions of all mankind are ‘afcri- 
bed, univerfally, to the love of moncy. 


of, a4 et 9 9 2, a7 aed 
O97. Fi 9 eS AAI 
° 9 9 ya 7% 2903e |. 


OF oF A pe eK 

PT a wry pF 
win (odd Soa any 
Alege: Somer by gat y! 


t sHatz not venture to tranflate thefe verfes, but it may be | 
neceflary to inform the European reader, that the author | 
means to delcribe the fevere labour of the Kuosa Nuivees, 
(a mian whole profeffion is that of writing in a very fine hand ;) 
and this he has done by exhibiting the attitude in which he 
writes, in a manner at once lively, forcible, aud ludicrous 
even for its very abfurdity. | 


SECTION SIXTH. 


L & gis 
| als 
Tue letter ,|, , moveable by the vowel Futhd, is one of the 


5 K wb? 3 7 
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ess 


be wozi tA cupulative conjunétion,” hignilying AND, 
In common Languaze, as well as in poetry, it generally af. 
fumes the found of the vowel Zumma, applicable to the laft 


, : os ce] ¢ 0» 
letter of the word which precedes it: as y4f pe oe ; 
‘ Zype and Ame came.” After a word ending in ath U t, 


or in Aur or Wa. quiefcent, it commonly aflumes the found 


of meee ‘, “a or the foft Humza, moveable by the 


vowel Zumma : as a ? iy y “You aud the uee Teoba,” 
cee 4 Ly ee “ The brealt, the hands, and the feet ;” &c, 
In profe at the beginning of a fentence and elfewhere, or in 
poetry when the meafure of the verfe may happcu to require 


it, the letter , {| , mutt receive the vowel Futha. 


Tue ufe of the coputative conjunction Abb af fees 
to be that of join1ING TOGETHER two or more nouns {ub- 
dtantive or adjective; or two or more verbs; or pertedt 


fe 
a? 


I aon » i pF 3 ‘ “ Zype and Amr 
came ;” weg ity i bw a Zyve is learned and a poet ;” 


0 


en Os. Oe 
Ss PJ ad “ Zype caine and = fat down;” 


o 4 i) 


— pare a “ Zype came and Amr departed ;” 
&c. Of the nouns, verbs and perlet Br opeuyeoe. thus joined 
together, the firft is termed it 7 “ The thing with 


aang 


which fomcthing clfe is joined ;” and the fecond 5”: 
‘© The thing joined with fomething clf{¢.” 


In the cafe of a ncgative fentence, the Necative ParRtTi- 


CLE mult a geveraly repeatcd before the .» i as 


(4 @ 
‘cer se oyesor bb. 5; Neither is Zype learned nor 18 


/ 
” =f a7 940 4 - 
AMR 5" ue! $59. 6 %5 “ Zyve neither ate nor flept;” &c. 


And the reafon is obvious, fince the non-repetition of the 
negative particle weuld Icave the fentcnce doubtful or ob- 


. f{cure. For the negation of a «hele propofition is equally 
obtained 


( 4's ) 

obtuized by the regation cf any or of all its parts, and hence 
it follows that the phrafe “ Zype and Amr did not come” 
( he ( oe ree 3) is equally true; firf, when either: 
came but not the other; and, fecondly, when neither the one 
ior the other came. And on the fame principle, the phrafe 
« Alithis is not true” involves a palpable obfcurity; becaufe 
it means that“ A PART OF THE wuHote is politively falfe;” 
but whether A PART OF THE WHOLE cannot be determined, 
otherwife than by the aid of the context alone. For if a 
purt be falfe, itis very plain that “ all is not true;” and if 
the whole be falle, it is equally plain that “ All is not true ;” | 
or in other words that ‘ The whole is falfe.” I fay, 
therefore, that the phrafe i» irs oe : - : or 
ee ts bv ie : ‘ ZypeE is not learned and a poet,” (and 
fo alfo of every fimilar example) involves an obvious obfcu- 
rity; frft, becaufe it may fignify that “ Zype is neither 
Jearned nora poet ;” and, fecondly, becaufe it may fignify that 
‘© He is not learned, though he may be a poet ;” or that “* He 
is not a poct, though he may be very learned.” And the re- 
petition of the negative before the .»°?* is plainly in. 
tended to difpel this obfcurity; becaufe the phrafe 
, ae 3 eri beens will neceffurily fignify that “ Zype 
is neither Iearned nora poct,” and cannot polfibly have any 


other fenfe. 


Tuat the culcurity inherent in the nature of all fach 
phrafes is common to the Englifh, as well as to the Perfian. 
Language an:] to every other Tongue, muft, I think, be fuf-— 
ficiently obvious from the following examples: “ Zype and AMR 
did not come, but Zyps came alone;” “ ZYDE is not learn- 
ed anda poet, but he is very learned, though he is not a 
poet ;” &c. Whence it may be inferred that the principle on 
which the obfcurity depends ; namely, that “ the negation of 
a given propofition is equally obtained by the negation of 


any 
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any or all its parts,” is effentially truc in the nature of things, 
and confequently a principle of General Grammar. 


I s#aLt now procecd to offer a few rules ‘(not very impor 
tant) for the ufe and application of the particle ab otys 
or the conjunctive AND. I admit that this particle “has no 
real fluuations of fenfe, and fuppofe, on Mr. Tooxe’s prin- 
ciples, that it may be always accurately tranflated by the words 
App or Give; though the former is probably the better term. 
To this general fenfe of the word ann, every reader will be 
eafily able to refer the fecming flu@ustions in the fenfe of 


this particle, that are noticed in fome of the following rules. 


RULE FIRST. 


Tue particle 4), 3s very {frequently employed to indicate 


the relation known by the term ee aby ‘© The conftant 


conjun@ion of two or more objeéts;” and more commonly 
exprefled by the prepofition | Witu. In this cafe, the 
verb is ulually and slegantly omittc 
prpe? bs nee 5 ahi ate eee to erery 
Species of happinefs 5” s Us ra! glares Kur 
« And Ito milery, wretche dnefs, and a heart full of grict !” 


din {peech. Examples 


RULE SECOND. 
It has been {uppolcd to indicate the relation fignified by the 


. 0 o% 
term | J- or causation, when employed to conneth the 


oer and the J? 23% The proof with that which is to be 


wls@ 


proved.” Example: yy ne us “SP ro 7 ; Xs + 43 
«In the defire of beholding her “countenance, your life, 
O Stiimaun!” , os ae, Pe uC)! ee “Has verged 
to a clofe, and truly {uch is the fate of fublunary things o 


RULE THIRD. 
Ir may be accurately employed to connect the (Jb with 
the 
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vies 3, (See Rozz sth, of the Chapter that treats of the 

i the former happens to bea perfect fentence. Exam- 
ple: ce LS ys Sp ibige hp “ My wailings ‘ 
have pafled through the vaulted heavens, yet have they not 
he yet oa) " as | fi yes | the power of doing 
injury to this threfhold ;” &e. 

RULE FOURTH. 

Ir may be accurately employed, like the particle ( On, to 
detail the fubordinate fpecies comprifed in the fenfe of 
fome general term: as 9 Fy rh fv ceed pa) 
« A word is either noun, verb, or particle." Or to fignify 
the relation known by the term ue? 1 REnDeRInG Law- 
FUL: as : eae t es “ Sit asan with Zypz or 
Amer ;” that is to fay, “ with both or either.” Or the rela- 
tion iene es the term ae GiviNG A CHOICE: as 


Sf sl Wi vs Lp rs J, wad i “Embrace (at your choice)ba- 
coi or captivity.” Or the relation Bguilied by the term ° 
Pn 


od , 2» % 6 


pe or EXCHANGE: as Ly we, a PaslAsemeicn | | 
* J will {ell this horfe for a thovfand rupees.” Or to form 
what has been aires the (f Zz ibe, in which the .3 ~ 
and the ee _ ae are bot oe of the fame, or 

nearly eS fame ides ag s vs roa y, “ Friends and rela- 


O74, ae A 


tions 3" oe a6, wy 4 The cornet of folitude and— 
lonclinefs 3 7 bc. , Or as a Preonasm before 4: as 


a cs it oa “ We fhall fee whether ee horfe of 


IsFUNDIAR , ty J ue » ! par Ur will return home without his = 


Parnes 


rider ;”” pts —,%, MS Ls és Or whether the horfe of the 
warlike Roostum ra ve I 7 us ipa a 1; will return home withe 
out his mafter;” that isto fay, “ We fhall wait to fee whole 
lot it is to fall before the prowels of the other 3” &c. 

5 L _ RULE 


( 4:8 ) 
RULE FIFTH. 


Tat conjunctive pronouns of the Perfian Language cane 
not be followed by the particle sis, and muft be therefore 
fuperceded, in the cafe of 1 its occurrence, by the Bt sonerive 


eae, 
pronouns. Examples: pes “9 er AS never i455 92 


ry) cas 


“J ftruck hil and Zype ;" 1) Catala » never 


1, <3 us ee a bipoke to him and Buxr 3” AIP yp caks 


. 


never » 5 ‘r at “ Zype and I cams;” &c, 


RULE SIXTH. 


Jy the _ at fhall be two nouns connetted to. 


gether by means of the relation of the genetive scale, the go- 
verning noun muft be repeated in the  y» or, if its re. 
petition fhall be neceflary for the purpofe of ellpelling an 
ob{curity in the fentence. Example: rg y) lL? yg of b, - ao 
fervant and the fervant of Buxr.” The words a - . ft L 


would fignify “ Your fervant and the perfon named Buxn ;” ; 
or perhaps “ The joint fervant Buxr and you.” 


CONCLUSION. 


I wave nothing more to obferve on the nature of the Cos 
PULATIVE CONJUNCTION, Which may be accuratcly omitted 
in profe or in verfe, for the fake of the meafure, or for 
the Purpole of “ae 2 the , melody of a period: as 
Gruls, tis uf Us’ 357 &c. The verb alfo, being 


GHas%, 


expreffed in the _* uy” , may be accurately omitted 
in the Gy Y : one is the common praftife of ancient 


 ) 


writers; as i Y lab s oy iF Knynd 5 ye Philofophers 
eat after long sntitevals: and devotees with great moderation;” 
or it may be (and very commonly is) referved by modern 
writers, for the laft of a long feries of propofitions, conne&ed 
togcther 
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together by the copulative conjunction. Nay, it very tee hap- 
pens, in fuch examples, that the verb underftood, varies in each 
member of the fentence: in which cafe, it muft'be fignifi- 
cant of fome general idea, fuch as may be eafily fupplied by 
the underflanding of the reader. In the following example, 
extra&ted from the “ Hiftory of Napix Saau,” a work cele- 
brated for the multiplicity of fuch omiffions, the verbs un- 
derftood are infertcd by me between parenthefes, 


“7 
4e@9*, vd 


ayls es OP ee Are - - 
Foye Sys ioe (ony F) Fe! 133 nos 


q°-%, 


Reale ys SE, rm a? 
“ Having given {peed to the horfe of hafte, he marched, 
in one night, from Nezaum to the banks of the Arruc, and 
putting to the {word a fquadron of that infamous tribe, he . 
then entered the city of Istrasaup.” 


Ir only remains to be remarked that the letter ,/ 9 guief- 
cent, at the end of a word, is foacumes a mark of the 
ReLaTive: (Vor, First, Pace 444) as al “ A water lilly ;" 
pores “ The night mare;” &c, and fometimes, though rarely, 
a mark of the Diminutive: (Vor. Fiast, Pace 437) a 
a, “ A little boy ;” ,5,°A little girl,” &c. In the Ars- 
bic Language, the letter ,!, is fometimes perfixed to the 
noun by which we f{wear: as aly “ By Gop,” 


ot I ow By . “ By the head of the Prophet ;” &c. 


tl 
Tur letter ¢ is one of the 3 ; "9 or Rerative Par. 
TICLZs: and, in that charagter, ‘has already been the fubje@ 
of difcuffion in Votume First, Pace 444 of this Work, 
Like all the relative particles, it denotes an 1nDEFINiTE RELATI< 
on, which may yet become spzciric in any given example, by 
the arbitrary authority of prefcription alone, Examples; 


wi) OF we A handle ;” a ,» “ Flame;” or “ The 


toncue 
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tongue of « balance ;" os “The ethme ,” or * A piir of 
bellows ;* O5scA * Daily? abss * Wages paid by the 


Wuun added to the Havsize’ Mospen of the ed Clafs, (Sra 
Votumes I, Pace 410,) it forms the Past acTIVE PARTI- 
CIPLE; OF the SimPLE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE: a8 aif “ Having 
flain,” or * The perfon flain ;” ons “Having feen;” or 
“ The obje& feen;" &. Or, in the cafe ofa neuter verb, 
St forms a fimple adje€tive noun: as Le “Afleep ;” » A 
“ Dead ;” &c. the latter, as well as the former, being a fimple 
adjeCtive, not a participle, according to the opinion of Eaftern 
writers, becaufe it denotes the existencz Of Dzatu ina given 
objeét or fubftantive noun. The letter § , occurring in this 
fituation, may be alfoarrzonasm: as 4 J a i or eai “ - 
“Zype is come ;” ei, nes or ae 
. Zype has flain fomebody ;” &c, 


Ar the end of a noun, it may be fometimes a PLEON ASM: 
as wei or oC i “A granary ;” &c. or it may be employed, 
mere'y, as an inftrument for the enunciation of the vowel 
Futha, when that vowel point happens to be applicable to the 
preceding letter ; ee wV¥ “Apen;” Plural Vos ok “A 
garment ;” Plural | w ly; &c. 


t 
e207 


Tue letter | is of two kinds, Unf sooms and both 
are employed for various ufeful purpofes of Speech, moft of 
‘which are known to the reader. It will be fufficient there- 
fore, at this period of his progrefs, to offer a curfory {ketch 
of the ufe and application of this letter, confidered under each 
of the two charaéters which it is found to affume. The de- 
tails will be found in various parts of this Work, to which I 


fhal] here have occafion to refer. 
| Tue 


( 4e1 )° 
Tue letter 5 "a vk , at the end of a Perfian verb, 
forms the pronominal nominative of the fecond perfon fine 


gular: as oy 4 T Boi get} UAE &e and after 
uns t or the gentle Afpirate, is converted into oA ,or 


Sf O8e3 


- termination (f!: as “0 ; wi ' _ 5 a , 3 otherwile 


Pp, 
7 ae ao Nt 2ae 


written Sloss 3 i, bas &e. 


Arter an Arabic noun, it fometimces forms a ConjuncTive 
Pronoun of the firft perfon fingular ; as ii ie “ My friend ;” 
or “O my friend!” 7 74 af ed benefaétor ;” we! “ My Gop ;” 
or a mark of the ue or INTENSIVE SUPERLATIVE: as 
UF 71“ Mott exceedingly red;” ge “ Moft exceedingly 
wile” and other examples of the fame nature. After the 
name of A TRIBE Or A NATION, it reltnds to unity the 
fenfe of the primitive: as ; ; «“ The Romans ;” J. a a, a 
Roman ;” (of the Eaftern Empire,) _ “The Arabians 4 
u. y « An Arabian;” &c. 


Arrsr a Perfian Infinitive, it generally indicates the elation 


fignified by the term —" or Fitness; as or “Fit 
to be fioken;” Be f« Fit to be done ;” &c. Example: 
SS WLS. 5“ Perfift in the habit of 
drinking wine, for that is an aétion fit to be done ;” &c. After 
Arabic and Perfian Adjcétives and Epithets, and after many 
Subitantive Nouns, it forms the Hasire Musper of the First 
Crass: being fubject, in that cafe, to the permutations de- 
tailed in the rules for the formation of that Noun: (Sse Vo- 


LUME First, PaGr 405, ET seQ:) Examples: y—"Goodnef ;” 


aAsNe 


UA. «© Evil “is gt fy - Knowledge ;” ie i“ * Wifdom :? Sy y* 
“ Oppreffion;” (in a Pafflive Senfe) 4 us “ Humility ;” fran 
5M r t 
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uf |, “The foot na ut ie Generolity;” from iia proper 


name ofaman; X&c, 


Arrzr many Arabic and Perfian ‘nouns, it forms one of 
: oe TF ‘ 
the ur wey 7 OF ReLvative Particles: and in _ that 


charadter has been fully confidered, with all its permutations, 
in the First Votume, Pace 247 and 445, to which the reader 
Is therefore referred. Or it may form the Sussrantive 
Vexs in the fecond perlon fingular: as. Sue * You are a 


flave ;” ng I “ You are active;” &c. and in this cafe will 


be changed into Humsa, after the gentle afpirate, or the letter 


ee ; 
L: as J) ‘¢ Who are you a 2, “* What are you Pp? 4° & You 


are) not;” eal “You are a man;” &c. Example: 
: ¢ 


¢ A907 ro Fo : 
‘ec gaira Jd il wbad 3, % Go! for you are not fo very 


handfome.” 


05%” 
Ja 5 4 
e- "7 . : 
Tue letter 195 beat the end of a Perfian Verb, is em- 
ployed to form the Coxe INUATIVE PRETERITE in three of its 


perfons: as >. ie o "t; ie wy eA ;&c. In this cafe, it indicates, 
jirft, the duration OF a given cvent for fome definite or inde- 


. . F a 9 oe 
finite period of paft time: as as caters Sop m jp ZYDE 
continued to vifit me daily ;” or, /econdly, the feelings of defire 
or regret, occahioned by the occurrence or otherwile of a 


given event: as uf ka sis re , ae Sov “ Would | 
that Thad obtained the happinefs of martyrdom!” or, finally, 


the mutual dependence on each other, at fome period of patt 
time, of two events connected by the relytion of Cause and 


@ “¢@ =) eo o 


° bell tad . a” a ° 
EFFECT : us US ei ose (e+. 5 Jy If Zype had not 
o ww’ @ « C o 


come, 
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come, I would have gone;” &c. (Sce the ‘Cnarrer that 
treats of the ConTINUATIVE PRETERITE.) 


Ar the end of a Generic Noun, the letter J ae uk forms 
the INDEFINITE ARTICLE, as already explained in the Chapter 


that treats of Generic Nouns. In this chara&cr, it has 


fometimes = force of peo k or, the Indchnite Ya; as 
e i: av Sr; ily, Cr * Bring me abook (no matter what 


book) from the library ;” and fometimes the force of <a ag is § 


or Ya of Unity; as se oe jy, 0 io “I flept one night 


until inorning 7 Sc, 


Tue letter ben ~ = ot is rhetorically employed for various 


ufcful pur ete of Specch: as, fir/t, to indicate the relation of 
oy 2 , 
Simititupe, known in’ Grammar 2 | the term wer +: as 


yet ee PLL L fpr a a eee 


Year is as a day ;” or, “ pafles away with the rapidity or a day ;” ; 
&c. or, fecoudly, to denote Veneration or Conremer, known 


o°s Pe ee o a “2 oF 


by the terms Pie —~ i as liga “ZYDE is a 


man;” that is to fay, “ Hei is eminent for all the qualities that 


inay become a man;” 7) L ae, pan, 0? ~. ab. al “Tl went 


thither and obtained fomething ;” that is to fay, “a 
inere trifle ;” &c. 7 


AFTER at S f or the Gentle A/pirate, the letter po 6 & t 


is changed into Humza: as é uae “A flave ;” a 2 »“ AD 
madman; &c. and after the PROPER NAMES of men eeles: 


brated for a certain attribute, it converts thefe into EPITHETS 


e . . . ° <ern 7 
fignificant of fuch attribute: as urs “ A Puaroau,” or 


* proud 


ss 


oe 9 Re) ae ee 2 ee 2 en en > 


-_—— =. 1 
Ee ee ee . 
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‘ proud man ;” J & “A Hautim,” or “ liberal man;” 2 fe 


“A Hupjavy,” or “tyrant;” &c. It may occur between a 
given ARE AEEKE, and the following attributive which is im- 
puted to it: as pb y ‘A wife man;” but if the attribu. 
tive fhall forma perfeét ene the particle fmuft then 
be fuperadded: as ,- ae 0. al re, 27 «An eye which 
has not feen you;” &c. It may alfo ‘follow the . -v ‘J pa 
fOe the Purpaies: ftated in treating of that Sagan “as 


oe SAIN, 


pans ; Ly » 394- Uea« ‘6 Meafure out wine in feveral mea- 
Pd 
furements ;” or it may Be a PLEONASM after dg 1930 as 


cat iol ae a) yew! 7 Gu? 2 z “ That only is beauty and 
grace, which is the portion of fuch a perfon ;” &c. 


Tuz vowel pg of the vigie or ee ys may be 


— Jengthened in poetry into the found of bs in order to fill up 


a “es 


the meafure of a verfe: as , f CUE iso we Nad acer . 
“ Be not grieved, fince the evils of fortune will one day 

ceafe ;’ J el 55) 9 Oe 1, “ My broken 
heart, which I bound in the ringlets of your aie (refra€tory ) 
locks ;” &c. © 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


OF PERSIAN PARTICLES AND OTHER WORDS COM- 
PRISING MORE THAN ONE LETTER. 


Ir is my intention, in this Chapter, to confider in the order 
of Aphabetical arrangement, the remaining particles of the 
Perfian Language; omitting thofe only which have been fully | 
explained in fome preceding part of the work, and embracing 
Certain other words, fuch as yes or No, which appear to me 
to be {clf-fignificant, and therefore not to belong to the clals 
of particles, With regard to the true character of thefe two 


words, I can hardly venture to offer an opinion. They may 
have 
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have been originally verbs or nouns, according to the fyftem 
‘maintained by Mr. Tooxe ; but admitting the fact, they have 
ceafed, I conceive, to be verbs or nouns, without acquiring the 
character of particles, and cannot now therefore be accurately 
compriied under any one of the three parts of {pecch. 


Ir feems to me that thefe two words bear the fame relation 
to a fentence, which a pronoun Lears to its noun of reference ; 
for if we anfwer ves or No to a man who has occafion to afk 
: quellion, we affirm or deny the fenfe ofthe queflion, and 
therefore each of thefe two words does in fa& comprize in it- 
{elf the force of a whole propofition to which it refers, and of 
which it is employed to fupply the place. There are, I believe, 
in cvery Language, a few other words of doubtful charaéter, the 
nuture of which may furnifh fome reafon to fufpe@ that the tri- 
ple divifion of words into nouns verss and particces is really 
inpei fect; embracing indeed the far greater part of the materials 
of every Language, but not abfolutely including the whole. ‘I 
now proceed to confider, in their order, the particles and other 
words which are to form the fubje& of the prefent Chapter. 


SECTION FIRST. 


Lj WITH. | 
_ Tris is another form of the word L, and it is difficult 
to determine which of the two is the fource of the other. 
Thofe who argue in favor of (| obferve, that it is more 
confillent with the common ufage of every Language, to 
diminifh than to augment the number of letters that may have 
Originally belonged to any given word. Thofe who main- 
tain the oppofite opinion, confider that |) is feldom ufed, 
but by the ancient Poets, who may have found it often con- 
venient to form |) from |, in order to fill up the meafure of | 
a verfe. Both denote the relation of Association, known 


in Grammar by the terms cu? le ; ay, Example: 
5N Li 
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a} x, vA Ff ye Io apy C7) & With Spears and arrows penctrating 


armour ;” &c. 


4 


| ON. : 
/ 

Tuts is another form of the words ,,, and both denote 
the relation of Exatrarion, known in Grammar by the 
term ib. Example: a Cn DF ANG NY 
“ He fat down with joy on his throne of gold,” &c. The 
word ,| {eldom occurs, except in the works of the older 


Poets. 
@ 
§ WITHOUT. 


Tus is another form of the word , , ard is of rare 
occurrence, except in the writings of the ancient Pocts. Being 
oppofed, in point of fenfe, to the word |, or 7 With, i 
denotes the abfence of that relation fignified Ly the ternis 

oe , ra, F i @ & os - ‘i 
war? Lo’ 9 Example: i 9 bal YI We 


are unwilling to fight without him ;” (Roosrus;) &c, 


pw” AT LAST. 


Tuts isan Arabic word formed on the meafure § and 

Lignifies Tue Last or Latest, as Oppofed to PI ; Meafure 
| yl » commonly ufed to fignify Ornen; Latter; &Xc. 
The word 9 i ’ es an active participle or an adjece 
tive sal as nf ) pie ies oe oy ful“ This book is finifhed ;" 


pales ins Ztay | ‘T left that place at the clofe of 


day; &c. It is adverbially ufed by the Perlians, to fignily 
Ar Last: as ee aaAR Co ae yee “ You that 


practice fo much tyranny! have you no fear of the wrath of 
Gop?" &c, The fenfe of the word yf difappearsin my 
tranflation, but the force of that word will be eafily intelligible to 


thofe who underftand the true meaning of the fentence, which 
is 


C47) 

isasfollows. “ There are many reafons againft the pradice of 
tyranny, fuch as the infamy of its commission, the defolation 
it oceafions, and the feelings of deteflation excited by its but 
overlooking all thefe, I afk you Ar Last, or as the Lasr and 
Srroncest of thefe reafons, have you no fear of the wrath 
of Gop? a motive againft the practice of tyranny, fo power- 
ful as to fupercede the neceffity of ftating any other.” It is 
plain, therefore, that there is an ellipfis in every fentence of 
this nature, and that the word 37 fo ufed, implies the omiffi- 
on of all mrerior reafons, for the fake of the Last or srroxc- 
Est of them all, It belcngs, not to the verb ee J * Do 
you not fear ar zast the wrath of Gop?” be to another 
verb underftood in the fentence ; fuch as Zz! V6 ue “ Toll me 
* at lafl,” or any other words to the fume cflcct. 


a 4 o t ao 

gril yar) 

‘l'1gsz two words are of rarc occurrence in the Language, 
being commonly fuperceded by the more familiar phrafe 


Tt og ‘ Thus and thus ;” ui which, mndeeds they are exe 
v he 8 84 


aétly fynonimous. Example: AS b o ; Cai wb palsy pe , 
« Refle& onthe nature of the hawk and the wild duck ; " 
wriToTspraloieel, wo ea You cane 
not tll why either has been created fuch as he is;” or ‘Why 
the one has been formed to prey on the other,” &c, The 
fenfe of sa words |, SrA a, J might be otherwife exprefled 
, 2, Wiz “1 “ For what end,” or “For what purpofe. ,” 
mene it follows that 1, ishere ufed in the fenfe of the 
word (¢ re for. 


vyHus and rilus. 


Ain? | 

Tuis is merely a contraction of the word lat 1 Jf, the nature 
of which will be fhortly explained, It feldom occurs, except 
iN poctry, and then only in the middle of a line, where 
, it 
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it may coalefce with the particle » And, forming in that 
cafe, the word ,3. Example: “Vis sta CS, Ul, 
u~ ( 


“ The building which is not ftlrong in its foundations ;” 


€ 


UO Lo 3 oh oe *“ Raife it not high, or if you 
do, fear that i¢ will tumble into ruin.” At the beginning of a 


line, the word I (another contraétion of Ji | Jf,) commonly 
fupercedesthe word ,7. 


7) 
y 


a APPARENTLY, 

I sexteve this to be another form of the word 6. Color, 
Jt has many acceptations which will be found in the D.ione 
ary, but the following example from Ropixez will explain 
the only ne in which it requires to be noticed here. 


¢ 


ot no rs : mane “She never deigns to c.ft an eye 
On her wretched lever ;” os, robe ‘ lam ls ee ‘¢ Ap. 
PARENTLY fhe has no delire to render me happy.” Some 


people here tranflate the word 4 7 by f Never: “She 
NEVER defires to render me hapyy :” but if it be another form 
of the word —¢ i I conceive the fo:mer trarflation to be 
the more accurate. 


yf YES. 

Tue word ue jl though neatly fynonimous with the word 
yes, has an acceptation fomewhat more extended than that 
of the correfponding Englifh word. It is employed for va- 
rious purpoles of Speech: as, fix/f, to confirm the fenfe of 
any given propofition, whether affirmative or negative, that 
may have been uttered by: another fpeaker. Examples: 47 Pp ; 
“‘ ZYDE Is come ;” to which the perfon addrefled may anfwer 
ya! Yes; or sini gs “Yes, ZyDE is come.” Or in 
the negative: 4». 5 “Zype is not come;” to which the 
anfwer may ftill be re, 7 Yes; or cas 41 “ Yes, Zype 


is not come ;” &e. Ibis plain, therefore, that the word J 4) 
may 
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may be employed to confirm the fenfe of any propofition, 
whether in the affirmative or negative form: whereas the 
word yes will neceflarily deffroy the negative, bccaufe it is 
not good Englifh to fay, “ Yes Zype is not come;” the word 
yes being here generally fuperceded by no. The dilference 
between the word S 4 7 and the word yes, confifts therefore 
in this: that the former may coalefce with a negative {cntence, 
which is not generally true of the latter; and this difference 
cannot be afleéted by any change in the form of the propo- 
fiiion, which may be InrorMarive, as in the preceding cx 
amples: or INTERROCATIVE, as pak a ( not ZYDE 
come P” An{wer: fz 7 Not or IMPERATIVF, as , jal 


“ Drink wine;” Anfwer: ie, 7 YES; or PRouIBITIVE, as 
oe 


we “ Do not drink winc;” Anfwer: s »7 NO! 
a &c. 


Bur, fecondly, the word US ,7 like the word yes, may be 
accuratcly employed to defrey the negative comprifed in any 


” in anfwer 
44 @6 


to the words aba; -  Zype is not come,’ or ble wi bT 
“Ts not Zype come?” &c. &c. How then are we to deter. 
mine whether the word U ,{ deftroys or confirms the ne- 


given propebiion: as 7 7 U4 41 “ Yes he is come;’ 


gative contained in any given propofition, to which it may 
happen to be uttered as an anfwer? The refolution of this 
queition is fimple and eafy. me mult repeat the propofition 


in every doubtful cafe: as b 1 ie ,j “ Yes he is come;” in 


anf{wer to the queftion at »& U7 “Is not Zyoe come?” &c. 
In either fenfe of the word rs ) 1, the propofition will, in 
fa&t, be generally found to follow that word ; but in the event 
of its omiffion, the word (¢ , 7 will confirm, and cannot deftroy 
the negative or affirmative form in which the propofition may 
have been firft uttered. The word 4 7, ftanding alone, 


Mmuft be therefore tranflated by yes or no, according to the 
50 affirmative 
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affirmative or negative fenfe of the fentence to which it may 


be uttered as an an{wer. 


Ir only remains to be remarked of this word, that it may be 
accurately employed asa mere corroborative, like the word 


“ae 


nave in our Language : as se 5 ar Jo ae (the yt? . 

‘ The flreaming eyes of Knrarer are deflroyed by his tears ;” 
st Go. ¢ e ¢é : . 

“s 77 Peek ylubis stop & Yes truly, the habita- 


tions of men are deftroyed by the rain!” That it may aifo 
corroborate a negative igs the following example will 


fufliciently evince : we ery glts ~ A ghaoks 
“ The devotees have no fhare in the joys of the diffolute ;” (fuch 
is the literal fignification of the word 4 a which here and 


cifewhere very commonly implies the Scorers, or thofe who 
are devoted to the love of Gon;) | , J! J ss ! ee Ogi 


* True, every man is not deflined to partake of thofe joys!" &c. 


51 FROM. 
Ir is peculiarly worthy of remark, that tne Arabs have two | 


prepofitions, wt From; and = From; both of which are 


tranflated by ri . Yetthefe two prepofitions are not at all 
fynonimous; nay, they are fo completely diftinguifhed in 
point of fcnfe, that the ufe of either to fupply the place 
of the other, though not wholly unknown to the Language, 


muft be confidered as a rare occurrence. The word ys 
cannot be accurately employed for .. , in the phrale 


7 APA ene an 4 


x Ss oi! Eyed | ge © ya * J travelled rrom cule to 
Koofa ; ;” nor can the word , > fupply the place of a , in the 


rd 2° 


sas 
phrafe ,. 3H as ogell Cte 5 » “I threw the artow FroM 


the bow;” Be. In what, then, confills the difference of 
fenfe 
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fenfe Letween thefe two prepofitions, both of which are com- 
monly tranflated by the fame word, as well in the Perfian, as 
in the Englifh Tongue? 


We are told by the Arabian Grammarians that the word | 


w denotes the Becinninc oF a Spaces; (of 113) 
being direétly oppofed, in point of fenfe, to the word | 3} 
To, which has been found to indicate the END OF A SPACES 
(- bf Vey 1.) Whence it follows, that the preceding exdm- 
ple, 55 ON INF pas! ye & ~ I travelled from Bufrah to 
Koofa,” might be thus rendered: * I travelled BEGINNING 
Bufrah; env Koofa;” or, in other words, that the Arabian 
Grammarians have affigned to the word .,, , the very fame 
fenfe which Mr. Tooxe afcribes to the word From. I believe, 
accordingly, that the word From is cntirely fynonimous with 
yt » not o 3 yet ae is very gencrally tranflated by From, as 
in the Example uv ou tye fee j Bias “ I threw the 
arrow FROM the bow ;” &e. ‘Two queflions occur, therefore; 
with regard to the nature of thisexample. Fir/l, it may be 
reafonably afked why the example cannot be accurately renders 
ed in Arabic by the word wt P and, fecondly, what is the true 
meaning of the word ue » by which alone it can be accurately 
rendered ? 


Now the word ws, » like the word rrom, is fignificant of | 
the {fame idea with the word BEGINNING ; and fince the exame 
ple im queftion is rendered in Englith by the word From, “I 
threw the arrow FROM the bow, or-sec1nninc the bow:” 
I can fee no reafon why it might not be accurately rendered 
in Arabic by the word oe - Butwe know that it cannot be 
fo rendered, and in the abfence of every better reafon, I am 
compelled to account for the faét by a reference to the idiom 


or 
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or common ufage of the Language, which here profcribes the 
ufe of wt I admit however, that this is a very lame account 
of the matter, a fort of cabaliftical refource to which the 
Grammarian, in his utmoft perplexity, may be fometimes, 
though rarely, permitted to refer. 


Ir remains to determine the true meaning of the word - ; 
| which is certainly not fynonimous with wt, 9 OF even with 
FROM, though both are often tranflated by rrom. The word 
ot ; denotes the sara of SEPARATION, known in Grammar 


by the terms = 5; AC ve lod Vs and feems to be exactly 


7708 gnte 


fynonimous with our orr, The phrafe un IS ys edad b cue 
means, therefore, “ I threw the arrow orr the bow ;” and as 
the word w+ cannot here fupply the place of o » it follows 
that the ufe of rros, in the cxample before us, is peculiar to 
the idiom of the Englith Language, and wholly inconfiflent 
with that of Arabia, Tothis diverfity of idiom in the two 
Languages, the common tranflation of . . which fignifies 
orr, by the word From, which has a different fenfe, muft, I 
believe, be invariably afcribed. I now proceed to confider 


the nature of the Perfian prepofition 5{ From. 


Inave no doubt, that this prepofition has the double force of 


ot and of we 3 and it is certain, at leaft, that there is no other > 
word by which either prepofition can be accurately tranflated 
into the Perfian Tongue. It has the fenfe of eo in the follow- 


ing example: f? i ey , cit: , sy “T travelled yrom 
Ethiopia ro Europe ;” or “ I travelled secinninc Ethiopia, 
znp Europe;” but itis fomewhat more dificult to fhew its 
application in ae fenfe of the prepofition ia orF, Thi 


example are Al TOIGl iy, “ I threw the arrow From the 


bow,” willbe obvionlly infufficient for that purpofe : jir/, 
becaule 
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becaufe 31 is here commonly tranflated by FROM 3 and, 
fecondly, becaufe From is fynonimous with we not o » We 
muft therefore endeavour to find another example of a lefs 
queftionable nature, and the following, I believe, will anfwer 
the purpofe. 

fav poten ect fh | 
¢¢ Wholly occupied by the contemplation of the Derry, they 
are utterly carelefs of all the world !” 


Ir is to be obferved that the word pet. in the example 
Pao us, 1s sermon) connected with two prepofitions : 


po —? ie x. “ Occupied by the love of the De:ty,” 


7a 


po gas \“ ae are carelefs of the world ;” &c. 
Now the word po , abftraétedly confidered, | fignifies 
OCCUPIED, not CARELESS yet it mult be generally tranflated 
by the word careE.ess, when followed in Perfian by the pre- 
| pofition 51 , orin the Arabic Language by the word ,.. 

And the fame effeét may be obferved to flow from the ule of 
thefe prepofitions, in combination with. many ome Arabic 


and Perfian words: as for — ae ie AS 2 i « [ 


4 


engaged in a certain affair ;” rol ape 4S 2 Wi) Ldifengaged 
oo f# ® 2 70 7 404 


my {elf from the fame affair ;” ans anti po fenbs his ; 


Ser £9 4 oy 


« I defired this ;” ais outs pi SHNI YY T hi “Tdidnot 
defire it;” &c. &c. : 


tr is true, indeed, that the prcpofition 3 | is not invariably 
exprefled in every example of this nature: yet I remember 
no eaienke of its omution, except in the cafe of the verb 


crete. a as z - 4 Zt « I emptied oe houfe and 


there I prefume it might be fupplied : “3 ly : ) ; ; i 5 cL 


« | emptied or difengaged the houfe from myfelf ;” in which 
5 P | cafe, 
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cafe, it may be accurately confidered' as unUerflood: in the 
fentence. 


Now I afk the’ reader how it happens that the’ Perfian 
5] , or the Arabic oe is able to produce the eile to’ which’ 
Ihave jult adverted, of reverfing, apparently, the ordinary 
fignification of the words with which they are here combined ? 
And to this queflion, I conceive it is impoflible to return any 
other than the following anfwer: namely, that both are here 
-propeily tranflated by orr: that neither docs, in reality, alter 
the ordinary fenfe of the words with which they are here 
combined; and that the phrafe Fi ; nt } 051 {and fo alfo 
of other examples) fignifics “ To engage or an allair ;” 
which is the fame thing as “ To be difengaged from it.” It is 
on this principle that we fay in Englifh (though the expreflion 
is mercly colloquial, and muy perhzps be accounted vulgar:) 
“ He wifhed to engage me in along argument, but [ roucut 
orF ; or, in other words, I would nor fight the argument with 
him.” The following isa fummary ftatement of the inference 
to be drawn from thefle obfervations. 


Lr T it be granted that the radical fignification of the words 
ee, J ey I, ur Pie » &c. is precifely the fanmic in 
evcry example that can be adduccd ; and we muft then admit, 
on the evidence of the preceding examples, that the Arabic 


= fignifics ory, and that the Perfian 31 is found occafionally 
to have the fame fenfe. And this I contend to be much 
more oa than the other alternative, which requires 
prepofitions HT Or «=, is, in reality, fignificant of the idea 
diretlly oppofed to that which it is known to fignify in-every 
other cafe. To thole who embrace the fecond alternative, 
who believe that the word ae ,» abftrattedly confideréd, 


fignifies at orice pesirz, and the contrary, (and fo alfo of the 
other 
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other examples,) I admit my inability to furnifh any demon- 
{trative evidence of the fallacy of their opinion; or, in hort, 
any arguments on the fubjcét flronger than thofe already ad- 
duced. I believe, however, that thofe:- arguments will be 
deemed fullicient, by the refleGting reader, to juftify the: 
conclufion drawn by me : namely, “ that the word wo fignifies 
FROM; that the word ,,  fignifies ors; and that the Perfian 
. -{ has the joint force ft the other two.” 


I now proceed’ to detail’ the rules for the pra@tical applica-’ 
tion of the word sy to the purpofes of f{peech ; having firlt 
premifed that though’ I belicve the general fenfe of I to 
be fuchas I have flated, I will not undertake to reconcile to 
that general fenfe every poflible example of its practical ufe, 


RULE FIRST. 

Tue word 3} is very commonly employed to indicate the 
feparation of a ipo frum the WHOLE, fignified in Grammar 
by ie term utarss TO BiviDE, or TO sHARE. The word 
vases is derived from ‘aes Some, which may, in this 
cafe, pai the place of the prepolition , Ie Examples : 
esi SFr 4p Gd 3] « It is an 
obfervation, or among the obfervations, or a fart of the — 
ol Survations . sigs whe Ane Hothing is apaiad which is not 


lafting 3” el ae ee: ° heies 8 a “ Contentment | 
and purity are among “the number of laudable qualities ;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 
Ir is very commonly ufcd to irdicate the relation of 


Exp.anation, known in Grammar by the term ee 
In this cafe, the prepofition A muft follow fomie general 
term, denoting an idea which is to be defined, or ren- 
dercd fpecific by means of one or moré following 

fubftantive 
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fubflantive nouns, Examples: 2, i i, I or. LY. 
“ The reproaches uttered by you,” or more ‘literally, 
: What you faid confifting of reproach and cenfure; 


er tii Joe > is not confiftent with ge- 
neroity of fpirit;" or “ Does not accord with the ufual 
conduct ba generous men.” Of this nature are the exam- 


ples: ‘az iis wi |e « I have a gold ring;” 
pai Ei 2 vwh « [.  purchafed 


valuable robes, confifting of woollen, and the filk of Khita;” 
&c, 

| RULE THIRD. 

Ir may be employed to denote the relation of CAUSATION, 
known in Grammar by the terms we “, Ree » Exe 
ainple : ey LT, mire 4 “A country flourifhes by 
the means of juflice ;” &c. Or the relation fignihee ty its 
term dy or EXCHANGE: as Pe ay i gs! 
* J purchafed this horfe for money ;” &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 
Ir may indicate the relation fignificd by the term 
os L/ | arp or assistance ; and will govern, in that cale, 


a given fubftantive noun fignificant of the MEANs or IN- 
STRUMENT employed in the performance of a certain ac- 


tion, Examples: os ; 7 “ [wrote with a pen;” 
6? J fy i iw Os “ Tearned my bread by ny own 
induftry ;” &c. "Or the relation fignified by the term , ae [: 


in which cates it is convertible with the prepolition y ON. 


2 05,7 


Example : ; 7 ze ian ; or which is the fame tls ai s ° 4 2 


? 
“ He ane the mountain ;’ C3 . io” rT or 


aoe JY ’ oe 7, “ Hels Ns even to his own 


aad or “ He pratices parfimony on his own perfon;" 
&c. RULE 
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RULE FIFTH. Pee 
Ir denotes the relation Ggnified by the term » Dis 
rincrion; and will occur, in this cafe, between two 
nouns direftly oppofed to each other by fenfe. Exe 


ample: Grip tf “If a man were td 


uncover the afhes of ar dead,” os du) ee gr P Yo 
“ He would perceive no diftinétion: betwcen the poor and 
the rich ;” or “ He would not know the :ich as diftinguifhed 
from the poor.” 


RULE SIXTH. 7 
[r fupplies oecafionally the place of the prepofition , j 
in; denoting, in that cafe, the relation a by the term 


es of 


cos Example: ee ) ws om ’ wer tlie wth, 
“ He thought on Gon, or addrefled himfelf ¥ Gop # the 
firlt Place. Or the place of the word a”. AFTER: as 


(593 e) pi'ssS590 Rail a 3! “ The Adeem 


(a fpecies of fcented leather) is prepared or becomes perfe& 
in the courle of forty dayss or a/icr forty days;” &c. 


RULE SEVENTH, 
Ir denotes the relation of approrriaTiON, fignified in Gram- 


9 27 


mar by the term at , and commonly exprefied by means of 
the Izarur, as already ftated in the craps that treats of the: 


GENETIVE CASE. Example: obg wt V7 a ite j i j Po: L_ 


on oe 2 


or, which is the fame thing, ,, su sims { wy be 
* All praife is due to the Lord of the Sun and the eroon ee 
ie Of this nature are the Bigs 17s re | A gli A , 


2 er 


r shy 3 &c. &c. where 51 fupplies the place of the ieee 
according to the opinion of all Grammarians, 


| RULE EIGHTH. 
It may be employed, like the Englifh word tnan, td 
5Q 
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form. ihe link of connexion between the yee and the 
J yen . the apEmer ee a in the besa baat 


Aur;” Xc.- (See CHARTER Bee Pace 276 oF TiI9 


. Vorume.) 


RULE NINTH. 
Ir will be found, occafionally, to indicate a variety of 
other relations, the claflification of which, I am compelled 
to abandon to the judgment ie the reader. Examples: 


7a 9 afs @ 


(ao H Pont (pascal a rT atked a philofpher;” 


PENH lay yaa TA “ Let every man give alms in_ his 


own behalf ;” ~ by Ww ae | “ [found no traces of 


any body;” ‘ ey hy? Hs ail «I went on bue 
finefs to a certain place;” &c. In the laft example, and in 
many others of the fame nature, the word 5] may be con 
fidered, I imagine, as a mere PLEONASM, 


| RULE TENTH... | 
Tue word Ts in the following example, performs a dou- 
ble office : Lf it forms a component part of the complex 
term. oe ’ pS! ** To lofe onc’s mind;” or ** To be 
wholly abforbed in the contemplation of the Deity ;” and, 
fecondly, it forms a conneétive equivalent to the word 
THAN, between the Se and the a pe Example : 


en. fae s 2¢oq» 9% 


un’ *orisok Erb 5 ly 7519? ‘There isno happinefs grcat- 
er than that of him who is abforbcd in the contemplation of- 
Gop.” The fenfe of the example might be thus exprefled :: 


@ 
ce ee » ones as o-. 4 7 


SAINI GT) yard ys 04 EAGT wl.ence it 
is obvious that the word ; 1, being once expreffed, is fer 
wards omitted to avoid repetition, | 
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. “CONCLUSION, 

Ir is a remark of Mr. Tooxe (Diversions Oy Purrzy, Vols 
I, Pace 346,) that Dr. Jounson has numbered up twenty dif: 
ferent meanings of the word From, to which he has: fupers 
added twenty-two other modes of ufing that word ; fupporting 
his opinion of its verfatile character by a phalanx of examples 
amounting to the number of Seventy or more, Yet Mr. 
Tooxe truly affirms that the word From has but one fenfe; 
namely, that figmfied by the word Becinninc; which may 
invariably fupply the place of From, inevery example that 
an -be adduced. 


-- Now it was certainly the duty of Dr. Jounson to have af. 
tertained, if poffible, that general fenfe of the word From, for 
which we are indebted to the difcoveries of Mr. Tooxe; but 
_ admitting that he had fuccefstully performed that duty, it 
would be. ftill neceflary to illuftrate, by a variety of exam- 
ples, the practical application of that word to the purpofes of 
{peech. For the fimple ftatement of the faét, that the word 


FROM fignifies the BEGINNING, will not enable a man who is. 


imperfe&lly verfed in the common ufage of the Englifh 
Language, to determine the individual cafes or propofitions 
in which that particle may be accurately employed; and the 
reafon muft be obvious to thofe who duly appreciate the 
arbitrary influence of 1p10m, which unqueftionably deter- 
mines, in conjunction with the literal meaning of every word, 
the propofitions to which it may be applied. To explain by 


examples. 

Tuey fay in Perfian — - (9 ; f ; which is tranflat- 
ed into Englifh “ I wrote with apen;” and fo, alfo, they fay 
ee | oe. 1 yes ‘ Zypz is better than Amr; where 


i is tranflated’ by the word tHan. Now we cannot fay 
in Englifh that “ Zype is better rrom AmMR;” or even that 


gi, 
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\ Zypx wrote From @pen;” yet this is what the Perfians fay, 
fince the-word ; 1s abftractedly confidered, is properly trans- 
lated by the word rrom. I afk, therefore, why both particles, 
being, as they are, fynonimous terms, are not found to be invari- 
ably applicable to the fame propofitions? or in other words, why 
a Perfian may accurately employ the word 1 in the fame 
propofition which cannot be accurately rendered in Englith 
by the word rrom? The anfwer is obvious: namely, becaufe 
the praétical application of fynonimous terms varies with the 
idiom of every Language; and as the operations of idiom 
are certainly arbitrary, it thence follows, that every 
Grammarian is bound to perform a double duty: fir/t, to de- 
termine, with Mr, Tooxe, the true meaning of the word of 
which he has occafion to treat; and, fecondly, to illuftrate, with 
Dr. Jouxson, (that is to fay, by a variety of well chofen exams 
ples,) the pra€lical application of the fame word, as determine 
‘ed by the 1p10M of the Language to which it belongs, 


Tuis is the plan whichI have hitherto purfued, and fhall 
continue to purfue, in treating the particles of the Perfian 
Language; and though, ignorant of Etymology, I muft be 
fometimes in danger of falling into error, I fhall have per- 
formed an acceptable fervice to Grammatical Science, if I 
can fhew my fucceflors, in diftant perfpeétive, the cheering 
profpeét of future emancipation from the trammels of Ety- 
mology impofed by Mr. Tooke. Not that I contemn 
the aid of Etymology, which unqueftionably furnifhes the 
beft means to determine the meaning of individual. words; 
but unfortunately, we cannot always have recourfe to its aid, 
and, following the plan of the Arabian Grammarians, I afpire 
to demonftrate, in fuch cafes, that the truth is attainable by 
other means. 


Or the word “4 I have nothing more, to obferve, ExeEp 
that the re Al: of is fometimes omitted in writing, as J; 5 fr yh 
for 1s sf 39 (ie wi &e, and that the letter j, moveable 
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by the vowel Kisra, is often employed for ; /, ‘in order to pre- 
ferve the meafure of a verfe. | 


§ me A) Because. 
Tuis word is generally contra&ed into tp. 3» and fometimes 
into 4 " J by ancient writers. It is protapy. a a Sa term, 


confifting of the three words: 4, v3 +) or ft ols ‘ BS (oa For 


this reafon;” in which cafe, the word ly fe be confidered 
as a mere pleonafm. Admitting the accuracy of this ety- 


molozy, which the reader will adopt or reje& at pleafure, it _ 


follows that the letter Noon, of the word re {, muft have been 


rejeted in procs of time. It is generally followed by the 
particle [i ( fiz 3%) but in poetry that particle is fometimes 


-068 % 
omitted, as i example: a SVs ee “Let not . 


your heart indulge in gricf; ,, gah flail “Be. 


caufe grief is not diminifhed by indulgence.” &c. _ 


SECTION SECOND. 


i j Ir. 

Mr. Yooke ftates that the word 11, anciently written cup, is 
another form of the word cive, which may always fupply 
the place of 17, in every example that can be addueed, 
Example: “If you beat me, I fhall beat you.” Refolution: 
“ Give, you beat me, I thall beat you.” Example: “ Nay fur- 
ther, yet, they make her go,—In doubting if the doubts or no.” 
Refolution: “ Give fhe, fhe doubts or does not doubt, to this 
extent they make her carry her doubts;” &c. Now I admit 


the accuracy of this etymology, which is at once plaufible, and | 


well fuftained by a variety of examples and illuftrations ad- 
duced by Mr, Tooxz. And the admirers of that eminent 
5R writer 





| 


\ 
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writer have difcovered in the word vs Grant, or more lite- 
rally, Taxz, the fancied origin of the word / » which 1s anothers 


form of Fi Ir. 


I wave already affigned fome reafons (Votume II, Pace 51,) 
why the accuracy of this etymology docs not command my 
implicit faith: fir/, becaufe I am not aware that Zn was ane 


ciently employed for eg as Gir was anciently employed for 


eo 


Ir ; fecondly, becaufe /. being merely poetical, is obvioufly a 
contra&tion of fi ) Ir; thtrd/y, becaufe it does not appear 
ery the letter Alf was ever prefixed to the Imperative 
zr Cy and, finally, becaufe i with Ku/fra, not f with Futha, 
is the molt natural and analogous contraétion of Zs ;as may be 
i ee on reference to other inflexions of the verb, fuch as 


‘* ; —, 1f &c. On the other hand, [ think it proba- 


, on Mr. Tooxse’s principles, that the words Give or GIVEN, 
GRANT OF GRANTED, TAKE OF TAKEN, &c. &c. may always fup- 
ply the place of ir, in every example that can be adduced; and 
if the reader sae be therefore of opinion that % is a Corrupti- 
on of the verb //, heis at liberty to determine the queftion ac. 
cording to the digtates of his own judgment, without regard to 
my incredulity, or that of the learncd Native Grammarians 
with whom I have had occafion to converfe on the fubje&. It 


' yemains to determine (if indeed I am able to determine,} the 


nature of thofe propofitions to which the word a may be 
accurately applied. 


Tue word J | is one of the a, wd or A Conpi Tron aL 
Particre, fo called, becaufe it mult be generally followed by 


a Ppl dal, , or Coupitiow an SENTENCE Confifting of two 
members, namely, the a, or ConpiTIONAL MemBER, and 


the | 7 or Consequence flowing from the bey. 


86 pegs ’ Gan = CY bere far 
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Example: ghel p "4 ry Fi » “ If you work,. you thalt 


obtain the notte of your labor ;” &c. It is moft naturally | 


employed in cafes of poust, as in the Bree ding example ; 


being oppofed, in this refpeé&, to the word “7, WHEN, which 
is generally ee ta da in cafes of cenvainty. Example: 


a1 e, Letcgnjls re e Ora “ When the morning brcaks,: 


| (an event obvioufly of certain o ‘carrence,) we fhall 
march from hence ;” &c. So far, it correfpands exadlly 


with our 17; the fimple unaccompanied utterance of which, | 
will often excite the idea of pous1T; as for example: “Ie! | 


thou protector of this damned firumpet, talk’ft thou to 
me of irs?” &c. Yet both are often rhetorically employed in 
cafes of cexrvatnty, and I thall have occafion, in the courfe 


of the prefent chapter, to point out fome of the principles on— 


which the accuracy of fuch application fcems to depend, 


y 

Every fentence following the word / Ir, is not properly a 
conditional fentence; for, on the contrary, that word is often 
rhetorically employed to elevate into energy, the exprcflion of 
fome UNCONDITIONAL propofition comprifed in the fcecond 
member of the fentence by which it is followed: as for cxample: 


ne be: hog 17 gE fi you are favorableto me, oF if 


you put me to death,” Asli tf “lam 


full your flave, and your approbation is the only obje& to 
which I afpire.” It muft be obvious to the reader, that the 
poet's devotion to his miftrefs is here reprefented as wholly 
unconditionz!: it has no dependence whatever, on the mode 
of condu& that fhe may think proper to adopt towards him, 
and will fubfift equally under the oppofite extremes of favor 


and difcouragement on her part. Fora conpition, properly fo 


called, indicates the terms on which a given-event can alone take 
place: “If you do your work, (but not othcrwife,) I fhall 
hendfomely : 


iy} 


—__. . 
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handfomely reward your labour ;” and according to the Ara- 
° ° @ 70s @ eG - 7 A, | 
bic aphorifm, » , éJSioUb dio uiss “Whenthe 4 *~ is 
loft, foisthe & +," the abfence of the condition implies 


the abfence of the » 7, or “ That to which the condition 
was annexed.” 


Now a poet might certainly make the favor of his miftrefs, 
the conpit1ow of the continuance of his devotion to her; but 
it is not in the nature of things that any man fhould befpcak the 
cruelty of his miftrefs as a condition, the non-achcrence to 
which, on her part, would have the effe& of putting an end to 
his admiration. And hence it follows, as already ftated, that 
the precedins is not properly a conditional fentence ; the word 

re f being here and clfewhere very commonly employcd, on 
rhetorical principlcs, to elevate into energy the expr {lion of a 
given propofition comprifed in the | a, or fecond member of 
_the fentence by which :t is followed, Of this employment 


of the word ve I fail fhortly have occafion to fpeak more 


fully than is neccflary in the prefent flage of the difcuffion. 


EVERY CONDITIONAL SENTENCE mutt hiave a reference to pat 


or future time; and though the Englifh Ir, and the Perfian vee 
are indifferently applicable in either cafe, ( “ If you beat me, 
Z finall beat you ;” “ If you had beaten me, I would have beat- 
€n you ;” &c.) the Arabs have invented two particles, namely, 
@he word Se and the word Ns (both tranflated by ¥¢ f Ir,) 


Whe one applicable to paft time, and the other applicable to {u- 
@ure time. I deem it neceffary, therefore, to offer a few obfer- 
~wations on the nature of thefe two Arabic particles. 


Tue Arabian Grammarians have entertained oppofite opinions 


“Swith regard to the true meaning of the word ,'; but the point 
| | of 
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of difference muft be confidered as of little importance, not- 
withftanding the nice and metaphyfical arguments employ. 
ed by the writers on cither fide of the queftion. The faQs 
of the cafe are fhortly as follows. The word ? is very rare. 
ly applicable to any propofition having a reference to 
future time, though fome few examples of that kind are 
not wanting in the Language, fuch as wad y J > pa 5 04 
“ Purfue knowledge, even if your purfuit fhould extend to 
Carina ;” wherc re occurs in the fenfe of ., '. Generally [peak- 
ing, it am be followed by two verbs in the paft tenfe: 


o 34°80 7 o 


hie yo V5, 5 ces * If you had vifited me, I would have receiv- 
ed you with honor ;” and though the fii verb may be fome- 
times, though rarely, obferved to alfume the form of the Aorif, 
it muft a re tranflated by the paft tenfe, fince the phrale 


739040 2 


alin ig, 23 3 y is precifely equivalent to the phrafe 


790747 ony 


Din sod 5 5 s 3 “If you had vifited me, 1 would have 
received you with honor ;” &c. 7 


In reality, therefore, the word ! denotes tus NEGATION © 
of both members of the fentence by which itis fullowed; 
for if it be affirmed that “ If you had vifited me, I would have 
received you with honor,” the fpeaker obvioufly means to 
affert that “ the vifit in queftion did nor take place, and that 
therefore he did Not reccive you with honor.” This is the 
true criterion by which to determine the proper application 
of the word si for, if the fentence cannot be fo tran{pofed, 
the word 3 will not be employed; as inthe phrafe: “ Ir 
they have done this deed my Lord,” where the word Ir 
muft be rendered in Arabic by the word ,, 


So far, the Arabian Grammarians are unanimous in the 
opinion which they have formed of the true meaning of the 
word ,J; but the events comprifed in either member of the 

55 {entence 
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jentence by which it is followed, are conne&ed by the rela. 
tion of Cause AND Errect: “ Becauss you did not vifit me, 
Tererore 1 did not receive you with honor ;” and hence a 
queftion has arifen among them, the obje& of which is to 
determine whether ? denotes the negation of the Cause, 
which implics the negation of the Errect; or, vice verfa, 
the negation of the Erect which implies the negation of 
every poflible Cause. It is unneceflary to detail the fine 
{pun arguments employed by the champions on either fide 
of this very unimportant, nice and metaphyfical queftion ; 
and I proceed, therefore, to confider the true nature and 


meaning of the word 3, 


Tuz proper application of the word .,! may be eafily ine 
ferred from the preceding obfervations on the true meaning 
of the word 3p: It is applied, in the fenfe of Ir, toevery pro- 
pofition which cannot be accurately expreffed by means of 


the word AF and though commonly applicable to future time, it 


feems, (apparently at leaft, if not in reality,) to have an occafi- 
0 206 600907 408 


onal reference to paft time. Example: mols we 9) ps 023 J5y! 
“ If Zype flew Ame, he ought to fuffer death;” &c. Now the 


word rf cannot be accurately employed in this example, 
becaufe there is here no negation of the propofitions comprifed 
in either member of the fentence ; and the fpeaker, on the 
contrary, profeffing his utter ignorance of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accufed party, means, fimply, to ftate an Opinion 
that * In the event of his guilt, he certainly merits the punifhs 


ment of death.” 


Tue ufe of the word 3 for ;,3 would therefore alter 


7 je 4 000 BO0F OO 9770" 


the fenfe of the whole fentence: ao lad me slpesdes }5 x 
«If Zype had flain Amr, he would then have merited the 
punifhment of death; and here the negation certainly holds, 


becaufe the fenfe of the phrafe is clearly equivalent to the 
: ftatement 
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ftatement of an opinion that “‘ Zypz did xor flay Amer, and 
therefore did Nor merit death.” And if we infert a negative 
in both or either member of the fentence, “ If Zype had nor 
flain Amr, he would nor then have merited death,” the word 
J will be ftill employed; and as two negatives make an af- 
firmative, the fenfe of the fentence will then run thus: “ Be. 


caufe Zype flew Amr, therefore he did, in reality, merit death," 


eet ON Ga, 20 


oy ee 2S 6 
Now if it be true that the phrafe a. Lad cae 9 yee O45 IS yg ' 


implies a reference to paft time, it muft be inferred that the 
Arabian Grammarians have miftaken the true nature of the 
word ,,1!, which is afhrmed by them to be exclufively applica- 
ble to futitre time. But the fecond member of the fentence 
« Zype merits the punifhment of death,” contains an opinion 
expreffed by the {peaker; and that opinion Is not positive, but 
merely conpiTIONAL, becaufe he is ignorant of the guilt or 
innocence of the accufed party. What then is the conp1TI0N, 
on which the fpeaker declares the accufed party to be worthy 
of death? I anfwer, that it is not fimply his guilt, but the 
knowledge of his guilt, on which an opinion of that nature cam 
be accurately formed; for though he may be guilty in poaryt 
of faét, it is wholly impoflible that I can declare him to be 
worthy of death, unlefs his guilt fhail be known to me. I cor- 
ceive, therefore, that there is an ellipfis in every fentence O£ 
this nature: “ If it fhaltbe proved to my fatisfaction, or to the 
fatisfaétion of others in whom I have confidence, that Zy D®& 
flew Amr, thenI fay that he is worthy of death ;” and, in thats 
cafe, the Arabian Grammarians may poflibly be right in the 
opinion which they have ftated, that the word ,, s Is properly 
reftrifted to future time. | 


I apmit however, that the fad is of little importance, and 
the reader will thercfore deterinine the queftion accordizass *® 
. the dictates of his own judgment; obferving, merely, that: the 
word 
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word ,! is fuppofed to indicate “ The mutual dependence, 


on cach other, of two future events comprifed in either mem- 
ber of the fentence by which it is followed ;” or to fpeak more 
accurately, “ the pa aor of one event upon the other;” 


79% 40 7 


as forexample: Ais =! oe 1 “If you vifit me, I will ree 
ceive you with honor ;” where both verbs, though verbally 
put into the paft tenfe, muft be tra: flated by the future tenfe, 
It remains to offer a few obfervations on the nature of thig 
dependence, which 1s fuppofed to exift, or to have exifted, 
between the two members of every conditional fentence, 
whether following the word o} or the word J. 


Tue events comprifed in either membcr of the fentence are 
moft cominorly conneéted by the relation of causg and BFFECT; 


76 0802 0 9 


as it happens in the phrafe 99 9 risa 1 ee 4 
© If the Sun {hall arife, the day will appear;’? where the rifling 
of the Sun is properly: the eee? or true ca:se of the ap- 
pearance of day. But if, for this example, we fubftitute the 


ase Ore 


phrafe 5. tee Db | eee a \ If I obtain money, I fhall 
purchale a horfe,” it muft be obvious to the reader, that the 


eo or true cAuse of the purchafe of the horfe is to be 


found in the convenience which I expeé& to derive from the 
Services of that valuable animal, and the acquifition of money 1s 


not, therefore, the cause of the purchale, but merely the bt 


or conpiTi0N, without which it cannot be carried into effct, 
And if we feveus the firft example : 


nw be Ges pest SI “IF the day thall appear, 


the Sun will arife,” the appearance of day will neither be the 
cause, nor even the conpirion of the rifing of the Sun, but 
fimply the zrrecr of the prefence of that Luminary, who 1 


himfec}f the parent of day. 


Ir is plain, therefore, that the relation exifling between the two 
members 
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members of a conditional fentence is merely that of the Deren- 
pence of one propofition on the other, or molt commonly of 
Murvuat Conjunction; whence it happens that the ba; or 
Firtt member of the fentence, isknown to Logicians by the 


term p93 ot , or “ Thing accompanied by fomething elfes” 


and the § ‘7 or Second member of the fentence, by 
the term j0> or “ That by which the pa is ace 


companied. i But the examples of the third clafs 


2ar a. 


Ose, bo aor ssi) will be found, I believe, 
to be of rare occurrence ia every Language ; and, generally 
focaking, it may be accurately affirmed that the relation exe 
iting between the s and the 1/7 is properly that of 
€ause and Erect; the term Cavsz being underflood to 
extend to the a as well as the ees ,» according to the 
preceding explanation of thofe very accurate and logical 
terms. And this relation of Cause and Errect muft be gz- 
nerally fupplied by the underflanding of the reader, wherever 
it is not expreffed in terms; as for example: “Jf you are a 
warrior, I am no coward ;” a phrafe which implies a long 
ellipGs: “ Do not believe that you can intimidate me, for if 
you talk to me of your warlike exploits, I defire to inforon 
> you that I am no coward ;” &c, 


' I sHALL now proceed to illuftrate, by a few rules and ex- 
_ amples of no great importance ih my own eyes, the pradical 

application of the word Ji W; but this word, having the 
" double force of 3 and of 1, it will be feldom neceflary €0° 
- notice the diftin@ion of fenfe exifling between thefe tw 
Arabic Particles, and I fhall therefore confider the word Fi t 
‘as having the fame fenfe, (which is. probably the fa@,) we 
ther applicable to paft or to future time. 


5T 7 REE 
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RULE FIRST. 


Tux verbs comprifed in either member of a ConpiT10m ay 
Sewrence following the word fi ) Iv, and having a reference 
to future time, will generally alume the form of the Aorist, 
or Future Tensz. But I have fhewn ona former occafion, 
(Votums II, Pace 340) that the Pasr and Present tenfes of 
the verb may often fupercede the future tenfe, in the cafe of a 
Conditional pentence having. a reference to future time. Ex- | 


ample: Tay ir fi 30x gsi" If you goon, you are 
fafe, but if you fleep, you die ;” &c, 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue word Fi Iy,is moft naturally employed in cafes of 
poust; but it may be employed in cafes of certainty: and 
the accuracy of fuch application depends on certain Rhetorica} 
Principles, the nature of which, (after furnifhing a few exe 
amples,) I fhall leave to be determined by the judgment of 
the reader, fince they cannot be fully treated here. Exam- 

, 7e4, a2, © 4 07 09%? : . 
ples: v7» Soth 2 I» Mm, ge 1a “Ifthe morning would 
break, we might then march away.” Here the ufc of the 
word 71 indicates the anxiety and impatience of the fpeaker 
for the early occurrence of a given event, (namely, the break- 
ing of the morning,) which he well knows to be of certain 


occurrence. me ine aah Laer gots ro (3 
the information which I have now ftated be true, (and I know 
certainly that it is true,) I fhall expe& fo much money from 
you.” The hearer doubts the truth of the information, and 
thersrore ue {peaker employe Jy. 
ies gaan Vi? met mig ifi “IF you are the fon 
of Zype, why are you the occafion of fo much forrow to 
him?” The perfon addreffed is the fon of Zype, and both 
parties are well aware of the fa&. But he does not treat Zyps 
with the refpe& which is dye from a fon to his father, and 
| ub 
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° 35 therefore, in his turn, treated by the fpeaker as. a man who 
does not know that Zrps is his father, fince he does not a& 


according to his knowledge. . This principle, termed Jt v4 


by Arabian writers, is of extenfive operation in every Lan- 
guage. It would’ be eafy to multiply the number of thefe 
examples, but the preceding will fuffice for every purpofe 
of prattical ufe. | 


RULE THIRD. 


f wave already fated that the relation exifting between the 


y#7and the | 2 is properly that ofthe persnDENcE of one pro- 
pofitionon the other, but there are many examples in which that. 
rclationis not properly expreffed in terms, and muft be fupplied by 
ne means of foes = ane following Se ae are ae this nature. 


have favored me to ines I a you siaeadl . Supply the 
ellipfis: “If you think proper to boaft of having favored me 
to day, I defire you to remember that I can boaft of having | 


ae fo. Wd 6s 9G 


favored you yelterday.” me Stas we” 9989 949 9A 
 “ IF you infli& pain, it is not pain but pleafure.” Supply the 
ellipfis: “ If yon infli@ pain, it will be unaccompanied by the 
ordinary confequences of fuch infliction, becaufe pain, inflided 
by you, bi change its nature, and be converted into pleafure.” 


3% Lj ude 2 Fow AL “ If the rich are fhaded by coft- - 


ly canopies,” = Vas Sey, ig “ The bed- 
chamber of the poor Is merely the fhelter furnifhed by the 
walls in the ftreet.” Poverty is the boaft of the Perfian Poets, 
and the preceding verfes are certainly not intended to roufe 
the compaffion of the reader for the ftate of the wretched and 
forlorn poor. The ellipfis muft be therefore fupplied as fol- 
lows: “If the rich are fhaded by coftly canopies, it fignifies 
nothing to me who am poor, and require no canopy of any 
defcription, other than the fhelter furnifhed by the walls in the 
ftreet,” I fhall not venture to multiply, further, the number 

of 


| | (42 ) 
"OF examples fimilar to thefe, which the reader will be abie t@ 
form for himfelf at pleafure. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Tue word I ‘ » occurring in the fenfe of J Ir, muft be ge- 
merally followed by two verbs in the coNTINUATIVE PRETER- 
ITE, as ftated in Rute FourtH, PaGe 390, eT seq: of this 


Vo.tumeE. Example: pO os ntti Pike Had 
1 not feen you, I fhould have been lefs deeply in love than 
‘now I am.” But, in this cafe, the conTINUATIVE PRETERITE 
~ és fometimes, though rarely, fuperceded by fome of the other 
palt tenfes of the verb, in esther member of a conditional fen- 
pars having a reference to paft time. Examples: 


. 


, bite: el TLS « IF I had 


known Zypsto be fuch a barbarian, I would not have 


gone tovifit him;” oe Wie eo sah | “If Zype 
had not affilted me, [ fhould have died ;” &c. It is not true 
therclore, as ftated in Pace 332 of this Votume, that the 
continuative preterite is never fuperceded except in the | a7 
or fecond member of the fentence. 


RULE FIFTH. 


Tus word fi , though commonly the firft member of 
every fentence in which it occurs, wes yet be eet 


inferted any where. Example: J rl - vg { or , ‘Ls ji; ly or 


Vij if _~ “ If you fhall come, yo oo it will give me 


pleafure, &ic, Or it may be fometimes accurately omitted 
in poetry, if the meafure of the verfe fhall happen to require 


it. Example ; Sores iF fe “ If you do 
not with his words to be bitter, you muft take the pains to 
{weeten his mouth;” &c. 
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RULE SIXTH. 
Tue word fi }, compounded with Z, and ee ( s Siac 


e% e/ 


af %' ee y ;1) is properly tranflated by the oh 


AtrHoucH, which is certainly not a CoNnDITIONAL PARTICLE, 
fince the fecond member of the fentence has not, in this 
cafe, any conceivable dependence on the firft. Example: 


anes 


eet U3} seg ees “ dis Las ois food for the .{nake 


and the ant,” ee sees, cofi “ Tuoucs thefe are 
v ay hout force, and without hands ‘and feet ;” &c. The word 
2 i jis alone generally employed in profe, the other four 
‘compounds being generally or inv ariably reftriQed to. 
poctry. 


CONCLUSION. 


I wave ftated that every fentence following the word: 
Ti i Tr, vis BoE D aie ga) a conditional fentence; as for exame' 
ple: a st sy ; Ww We FOE If you favor me, or ifyou 


77°? sa 


put me to death,” Fle hice af jo ee Lam fill 
your flave, and your approbation is the only obje& to 
which I afpire.” But the reader may chule to fupply an 
ellipfis: “ If you favor me, it will not enhance, or if you 
put me to death, it will not diminifh, the ardor of my de- 
votion to you;” &c. And even in this cafe, the fentence is 
not properly Conprrionax, becaufe it might be accurately 
transpofed as follows: “ The ardor of my devotion to you 
is wholly independent of any condition whatever, and will . 
fubfift, equally, under the oppofite extremes of favor and dif- 
couragement on your part.” So, alfo, in the following ex- 


ample: 21 LVN IEA pe «A beetle will be 
ftill a beetle” ey Huy, A « Even if it {hall take - 


Up its abode among flowers; ‘pecaufe the fenfe of the fentence — 
5 U picht 


( 454 2 


¢ 


tnight be thus transpofed: “ Nothing, not evenoits refidence 
among flowers, will be able to operate a change in the filthy 
and worthlefs habits of the beetle, which are fo intimately 
interwoven with the very nature of the infeé, that they 
cannot be eradicated by any poffible means.’® Or, in the 


a od Oe #47 


ae y es a, 67 
following example: (fir OT AIT Te ae 


* If Mujynoon fuffered for a time the torments of love,” 


& <0" 2 ©. 8 og oe ¢0 . : 
elt a SO ee SA RY b19 42 “ Yet never did he fuffer 
fuch mifery as mine ;” becaufe the fenfe of the {entence might 
be thus rendered: “ The pangs inflicted by Lovs, on his vo- 
tary Mujnoon, however great they may have been, are be- 
yond all comparifon inferior to thofe which I have fuflained 


whder the lath of the fame powerful and capricious ceity.” 


1? i¢ be affirmed, therefore, that “If you come to me, I 
will nor give you money,” the conditional character of the 
fentence will depend entirely om the meaning of the f{peak- 
er: for if the fpeaker means to affirm, that “He will nor 
give money, whether the perfon addrefled fhall come to him 
or not,” (Even if you come, or Though you come, or Whie- 
“ther you come or not, I will not give you moncy,) 

then the fentence is not properly ConpiTIONAL; and, on 

the contrary, if it be meant to affirm that “ The coming 

of the party addreffed will operate as a Cause to pres 

vent the giving of money which will be otherwife paid,” 
then the fentence is truly Conpitionat in the ftrif and 
pioper fenfe of the term. And in my opinion, the word 
ji is molt properly followed by.a Conditional Sentence, being 
otherwife employed, on rhetorical principles, in the fenfe of 
nf Atruoven, whenever the two members of the fentence 
by which it is followed, are not properly Conpition aL; that 
is to fay, whenever they are not conneéted by the relation of 
Cruse and Errecr. 
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&s PaGE 9338 OF THIS vase I took occafion to obferve that 
tlie phrafe 27, 9031 i WwoIFis « If the crime was indeed 


committed by him,” eit ~ He was then worthy 
of the punifhment of death,” is not accurate; for fome realon, 
as I there ftated, conneBed with the fenfe of fi Welamn aif 
pofed, on farthér reflexion, to believe that the accuracy of the 
phrafe in queftion muft be admitted, becaufe I can difcover 
no found principle on which it can ag dares condemned. 


9480 gar9 or 000 AP 


In the Arabic Language, the phrafe a load eve gh yes ON MF 
would fignify “If Zype flew Amr, he ‘ts worthy of ao 
though both verbs are here put into the paft tenfe. And if we 


fubftitute was for ts in ne example, it would then, I fuppofe, 
o 2 0098 af 74 


be rendered as follows : ix so Las 5 5 Sal joa Oy 5 3 5 “If Zyps 
flew Amr he was worthy of death ; ” though even in that cale, 
J am of opinion that the phrafe is by no means free of am- 
biguity. For in fact, it means that “ If Zype flew Amr, his 
death by’ retaliation will then be juft;” and this is equally true 
before and after the period of the infli€tion of punifhment by 
the law of retaliation. Nor do I know any poffible mearis by 
which the fenfe of paft time, fignified in this example by the 
word was, can be clearly and unequivocally expreffed in thé — 
Arabic Language; a fad, if true, for which I conceive there 
muft be fome reafon in the nature of things, ee I have 
not been able to difcover it, 


Ir only remains to be remaiked, that the preceding obfer 
vations on the nature of the word fi j Iv, are offered to the 
confideration of the reader with the confcious diffidence of 2 
man who is well aware of the difficulty of the fubjeé, and of 
the confequent probability that he may have been led into 

error; of one who does not, indeed, believe that the word wi / 
is a corrupted imperative of the verb pe but is not therefore 


‘difpofed to impeach the judgment of thofe who may differ in — 
opinion 
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@pinion from him. I now proceed to illuftrate; in a few words, 
the nature and application of the word y} Ho! Havea-care? 


‘ 
9) Ho! Have «a care! 


Tals wad has been borrowed from the Arabs, and is of con. 
mon occurrence in the Perfian Language. It is termed, by 


Grammarians, _~ pt “ An admonitory word ;” and feems to 
belong to the clafs of Inrenyec Tr0Ns, on the downfal of which, 
according to Mr. Tooxgz, the dominion of Speech has been ercét- 
ed. Its origin has been traced by certain Etymologilts to the 
Arabic negative ¢ not, and the Arabic Interrozative 

Wd ° va ; that particle being employed in the fenfe fignis 
‘fied by the term sa 6 swe" I as explained in Pace 114 
or rHis Votume, In this ‘cile; it combines the force of g 
double negative; namely, that lignified by the word y, and 
that obtained by means of the Uy 3 a | c= 1; and both 


together make an affirmative, which corroborates the fenfe of 
every fentence to which it may happen so be occafionally 
annexed. Be that as it may, the word 7 generally occurs 
at the beginning of a fentence, being followed by a noun in the 
vocative cafe; or, in jts abfence, by the tenfes of a verb in 
the fecond perfon. 


eF 2° feos © 20-7 
Example; J FF) 68) p75 | y j 
“ Have a care! 0 who are wife and of a good dispofition ;” 


707 #0 si 


U4 94 ey CT _ Have a care that you nourifh the 


tree of generofity ;” ath, bof gin “Ho! you whg 
pals over my afhes;” &c. &c, 


s1 Excepr. 
Tus Arabic word is termed in Grammar a el gy , 
or Panticuz oy Excerrion; and i badand the as or 
# Thing excepted;” as id led b¢ Wha, It “Ihave 


forgotteg 
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forgotten all thatever J learned,” aay ty yl Js t cn : A wnitent! ‘0 , f 
« Except the remembrance of my BELOVED, which canes 
occupies my whole foul.” The —t J is That from which 
fomething is excepted; and is here comprifed in the phrafe 

1 ol 7 Ai ,* All that I learned.” Asa particle of exception, 


this word is nearly or entirely fynonimous with the Perfian 


word {', to be confidered héreafter, and to which the reader 
is therefore referred. 
' f Bur, 

Mr. Tooke flates that the Englith word Bor has a double 
fenfe; firft, that of the ancient Bor; and fecondly, that of the 
ancient Bur. According to this hypothefis, the word Bor, 
now improperly corrupted into But, is the imperative of an 
Anglo-Saxon verb, Boran, To fuperadd, To fupply, To fub- 
ftitute, &c. and thefe verbs may accordingly fupply the place of 
Bor, (or of Bur ufed in the fenfe of Bor,) inevery example 
that can be adduced. Example: “ You pray, tut (add) it is not 
that Gop would convert you to the true religion, sut (add or 
fubftitute) that he would confirm you in your own.” The 
ancient Bur, is alfo an imperative, derived, however, from ano- 
ther verb; namely, Bson outan, To be out; into which, there- 
fore, it may be accurately refolved in every example that can 
be adduced. Example: “ All but one are of the fame opinion; 
or * All, one being out, or be out one, are of the fame opinion;” 
&c. In the phrafe, “ I faw but two plants,” there is therefore an 
omiffion of the negative; “I faw no plants but two; or be out 
two; and this negative, commonly fupplied by ancient writers, is 
often retained even in our days. Such is the fimple, and pro- 
bably accurate account, which Mr. Tooxe has furnithed of 
the word Bur; and I anticipate, I believe, the judgment of my 
readers, in admitting its fuperiority over any that | am able to 
offer of the corref{ponding particles in the Perfian Tongue. 

5 W THs 
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THe Perfians have borrowed from re Arabs two particles, 
hamely, the word ti andthe word (C+), both tranflated by 
the word But. Thefe two particles s are ‘not at all synoninieus 
though: the Perfians are found occafionally to employ ct in 
the {enfe of wn an accident, I believe, which never happens 
in the Arabic Tongue. They are neither of them capable of 
expreffing the idea fignified by the ancient Bur, (Be out,) and it 

feems to me, that they divide between them the true meaning 
of the word Bor. By which I mean to afiirm, that if we allow 
for fome variety of applicition, occafioned by the diverfity of 
idiom in cithcr Language, according to the principie ftated in 
Pace 439 of this Votune, the fpecific propofitions, exprefied 
in our language by Bur ufed in the fenfe of Bor, will be gene- 
rally expreffed, in the Perfian Tongue, by one or other of the 


particles Ui or aa to which I have now adverted. The mean- 


ing of the word | Cc! will be flightly treated in this chapter, 
and more fully confidered inits proper place. I proceed, there- 
fore, to make my readers accquainted with the fingular opini- 
ons formed by the Arabian Grammarians on the nature and 


meaning of the word bie 


Tuz word ¢ | may be accurately employed at the be- 
ginning of a difcourfe, like the word Anp in our language, 
which feems, in this cafe, to refer to fome ideas pre- 
‘vioufly afloat in the mind of the fpeaker; as for exam- 
mle: “And whofe immortal hand could fhed. Upon this 
difk the oceans bed!” “ And did he love fo fond fo true, Without 
one cheering hope in view!” “‘ And faid I that my limbs were 
od, And faid I that my blood was cold;" &c. But the word 
aNp, fo ufed, never occurs except in poetry or impaffioned elo- 
quence; and the reafon of its occurrence will be obvious, 
1 think, to thofe who confider the enthufiafm of poetry, and 
the nature of thofe impetuous feelings which ufually give 
birth to the fudden burits of animated profe. _ 
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Tue occurrence of the word ¢) at the beginning of 2 
difcourfe, cannot be accounted for on the fame principle 5 . 
becaufe it is not the property of the poct aiid the orator, but 
the ordinary drudge of mere common {peech. The phrafe © 


9 47090407 
tpSlad dy 5 Le | “ But Zyps is a writer,’ is perfedtly accurate in 


the Arabic Language, though nothing precede the word bl» 
either exprefied or Bee woee in the fentence. Ard fo, alfo, 
the phrafe pig eS alll som ay t.3 “But after praifes to Gop 
the giver of bounty,” occurs with perfe& accuracy at the be- 
ginning of the cleess which 1s not an oratorical performance,’ 
but fimply a treatife on the moft frigid of ail imaginable 
{ubjecis, namely, the fyntax of Arabic Grammar. What then 
is the meaning of the word i ‘, a8 it occurs in thefe and 
other fimilar examples ? 


Iw order to determine this point, the Arabian Grammarians’ — 
have recourfe toa palpable fidtion; fuch as the European reader 
will never be brought to digeft or admit. They fuppofe 
¢ } to be formed from the word las ‘© Whenever ;” the latter 
being firft changed into L,u., and fubfequently into ust, by — 
difarranging the primary order of the letters. The phrafe . 
Caen on 5 Gi “But Zyvox is going,” is fuppofed therefore acs 

cording to this nypotels. to have peen SDE EY expreffed in 


m390 47 OF 


the following form: Guin: ox eg w 6 Leg “ Whenever any 
thing happens,” or according to Englith idiom, “ Let what wil! 
happen, Zybz 1s going;” and thus, after digefting the not very 
dexterous operation by which 1 is reftored to the imaginary 
primitive form of bes , we have ftill to fupply the words 


arf 


te wo on before the fentence becomes intelligible. 


I wave not the leaft faith in the accuracy of any part of this 
long procefs; but I believe, neverthelefs, on the p suthouty of all 


the Arabian Grammarians, that the phrafe chai ey 55 le 1 “But 
| ZLYDE 
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Zypx is going,” implies a flronger affertion than the more fim- 

9 sen Oar . 
pie phrafe ke, ony “ ZYDEIS going,” and confequently thar 
the word GI, in one fenfe of the term, is employed to denote 
‘the greater certainty of a given propofition,” a fenfe which 
has been alfo afcribed by fome Englifh writers, to the word 
Burt. To the queftion, “ How does it happen to denote the 
greater certainty of a given propofition P” lam compelled to re- 
ply that I cannot tell; fince the preceding is the only account 
of the word 5, fo employed, which has been recorded by the 
writers on Arabic Grammar. Thofe who are difpofed to be- 
lieve that account, will neceffarily infer, with the writers in 
queltion, that the word ts! is properly nub yi Or CONDITIONAL; 


being another form of the word es , and therefore requiring 


the particle G , (Cait; et ) which is commonly prefixed 


¢ ’ oe 
to the 17, oF {econd member of a conditional fentence. 


Bur the word uy is alfo employed to indicate the re- 
lation fignified by the term Das or Derait; in which 
cafe, it mut follow a general propofition, which is to be 
detailed, or rendered {pecific, by two or more fubfe- 
quent propofitions, each following the word 7 » which 
muft, therefore, be repeated in the fentence. Example: 


res oh 1 _ a They ats all men of eminent ac- 
quirements ad lf ie ‘« But one of them is aman 
of earning ;” eit . v1 , “ And another is a 
poets” 2217 jis “ And the third is an eminent 
writer in profe ;” &c. 


In thefe two fenfes, the word 61 is of common occur- 
rence in the Arabic Language; but the Perfians are not un- 
| frequently found to employ that word in thé fenfe of “ue 
Bur, an accident which never happens i the Arabic Tongue. 
In 
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In this cafe, it denotes the relation fignified by the ters 
a ) md) sand 1s commonly inferted between two pro- 
pofitions, direly oppofed to each ather by fenfe, us for the 


purpofe of removing, by the fecond propofiti tion, a fufpicion 
engendered on hearing the firft:” this being the fenfe 


of the term “Si ; aaa as explained by the sibeadts on 


Arabic Grammar, Examples y te poviad ta 3 for 


49 


A C oa wins + “ Zype came, but. AMR did not 


come.” Or, to furnith the authority of the Poet Kuosro: 


gts bz. vv oA bP as Many are the beau- 
ties that I have feen, but your beauty is of another kind ;” 
&c. I have nothing more to obferve on the nature and appli- 


cation of the word <1 to the purpofes of fpeech. 


See aan | WITHIN. | 
Tue word jar feldom occurs, except on _Poctry, and 
is otherwife fynonimous with the Zuer ys ,a!), Witnm, 
which is derived from it, and is of common occurrence 
in every Species of ‘Perfian compofition. It is _generally 
followed by a wy» a or “ Noun fignificant. ‘of time 


7 er ae 
or , Place :* as we lab sauley or more commonly 


en i avyya asl ge “ Zypbe is in the houfe ; " but this 


order is fometimes, though rarely, reverfed in the Language: 


as ae ie sel aa |; &c. and the reverfid order muft be 


adopted, if the y fhall be governed by the prepofition 


oe B94, 
ps as vet u" In the Cup ;” eo a s wee 
the houfe. Example: Sarr; 27 Nisa kos 


« Rivers flow from the fountain of my eyes, as my parched ups 


we 7 a% 7 ote 
imbibe no moifture ;” pote a, te Soy! 
“. Behold therefore the fingular fpeétacle on a lip- thirfty lover 
immerfed in the water.” The word Usss a itfelf a Zur, 


is neceffarily followed by the mark of the Izarut, which 
5 Xx is 
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o: 2% . oes . 
is not true of the word i al. The word ,* 4, compound. 
ea with J a r y, ' bs Al 7 ) Stat indicates the relation 


of @0 


fignified by the term ey > as yl am“ A father in 
law a or ‘* Unreal father;” igs ae 4 xb oA mother in law ;" 


7x7 @ 0 


aawlaiy ie “A half brother ;” ere fifter ;"” &c, 


we) PrrHaPs; Because; &c. 


Tuouen Perfian Lexicographers confider the word or 
to be uncompounded, there 1 is fome reafon to fufpe& that it is 
in reality formed from ve OF 6. oy » by adding the ordinary 


particle Sf as in the cafe of Sari fe U3 oF Lis ; often 
= caieent Into Sy 93 &e. For the words a or S4 | are flated 


in fome di@ionzries to have the fenfe of HOPE; or of sPEAKING 


with poust; whence the Infinitive Bit “To fpeak 


a,@og 


doubtfully of ‘any given fubjcdt.” Of the occurrence of 4, 
in Perfian compofition, the following cxamples will here fuflice: : 


y — Sees ly He we ef Perhaps the heavens are Psi 


prized of your value,” | 4 We Nike ? SiN, yi l 
“ Though my love for you has dellroy red my reputation,” 
iets bap Sl oI, ey am willing to fuffer, 


fince (or becaufe) you are the moft beautiful woman in the 
world;” &c. From Ai in the fenfe of sor, is alfo derived 


ao es 
the word J , | Few or Litt ce. 


1) Because; THEREFORE. 


] nave already mOLEES the occurrence of this word, which ig 


another form of : a I, i BECAUSE; OF FOR THIS REASON. 
. ro w 2 © 


Exampie: fe { me MA. Ror ee I am a poor and 


pennylels jeweller, and thercfore perplexed or uneafy ;” <&c- 


\ ‘ 
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I obferve the word |. a 7 is fometimes fpelt i a My in the 
Suan Nama, which is in favor of the etymology formerly” 
propofed by me. : 


to | ALSO. 
Tis is properly an Arabic a: in the accufative cale, | 
governed by its own verb ’ re P. ple To return; : 
and the fentence, completed, art ‘therefore run as follows: 
Ww iG “It returns a returning ;* but the verb underftood, 
is never - expreffed i in the common ufage of the Arabic Tongue. 
In Arabic and Perfian books, it muft be generally tranflated by 
the word atso, and is nearly fynonimous with the Perfian Zz. 
Axso, which will be duly confidered in its proper place. 


| O! or NAMELY. 
As a vocative particle, the ufe of the word i has already 


been explained, in Vo.ume Seconn, PaGe-210 oF THIS WorK. 
It is employed by the Arabs, and fometimes, though-rarely, by 


the Perfians alfo, as a A, Por 66 Particle of detail; oe in 
which cafe, it correfponds nearly with the word IT MEANS; 


Or NAMELY ; as epprni sly hinisy | “ Yefterday 

que a perfon, namely Zype, same te hail ces 
me GUL ELT pe a oeke 5 pe | 

thank Goo, I have this day accomplifhed my withes ; that is 


to fay, I have met with ADS ’ 


ie 


SECTION THIRD. 


| WITH. 
Tu18 is another, and the mof common form of the word 


Li wiru, as already ftated i in PAGE 425° OF TIS Vo1ume. 
The 





he 
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The few obfervations that occuron the fubject of its appli- 
cation to the purpofes of fpeech, are fhortly dctailed in the 
following rules, 


RULE FIRST. 


Tue word | denotes the relation of AssoctaTion, known 


in. Grammar by the terms wal 8 on. « Examples: 


ad 


SA AT AeA Le “« Zype 38 well drefied 5” 
it A Buxr is wife ;” wee tbhie “Gop is with 


us;" ee i, Koger es “ Zype, together with Amr, 
killed Buxr;” &c.. 1 do not imagine that the word | has 
any real flu€tuations of fenfe, and the examples to be detailed 
in the following rules, will therefore be found, in all proba- 
bility, to be accurately referable to the relation of assoc1a- 
TION, as already explained in this rule. 


RULE SECOND. 

Tur word {, occuring between a common fubftantive 
and the name of an event, is ufually a contraétion for 
¥ak or 49 ol “In the prefence of;” being gene- 
rally, though not invariably, in that cafe, tranflated by 
the words THOUGH Or NOTWITHSTANDING. Examples : 

wre J? m6 Y oy yas “ ZypeE is little affe&ted by the 
sa of Buxr, or notwithftanding the death of Boxr;” 


.. AD» 4 OSe ad 


@ we env ur a vl V7 J mi J 13 5 i “Zype, notwith- 
flanding the removal of his complaint, has not yet recovered 
his health;” &c. Or to furnifh -_ authority of the Poet 
SCLMAUN : yl IP ps a, fF“ Though or Not- 
withflanding my foul has been deftroyed by its love for 


A td 


thee,” wigis 9 pe pie’ dirt iy “ Yet fill is it wholly 
devoted to thee.” In all thefe examples, the word (, might 
be accurately fuperceded by 373 L or “) oe ° 

RULE 





Cc . (MT Ek pte SS eiaks 
ae oe ae 


Pall ah 
et 
a 
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RULE THIRD | 

Tus word |, is occafionally found to occur in many 
of the fenfes which I have already afcribed to the prepofi- 
CIO 4 « Sas PAGE 993 ET SrQ: ov THis Vos ‘UMEs) xe 
amples: i “1 faid to him ;” (iF aoerurt og 
will purchafe thee at the expence of my fouls” or “Twill 
give my foul for the pofleflion of thee ;" : : ful te 
went to the houfe;” pe i “I wrote with a 
pen ;" &c. 


Ss ,4 Once; or Any TIME, 


Tuts is the word , |, followed by the letter ce wast or 


PoAG Example: Ss Letty ses shi - When you 


ee. 


have once fallen, take care of your feet ;” bis 59 yyht oe 


«¢ That they may not ftumble a fecond time.” In its common 
acceptation, it occurs inthe fenfeof the word | “ai “In 
fhort,” or “ In fubftance;” and feems, like the word —i 
(See Pace 426 or rH1s Votume,) to indicate “ the omil- 
fion of matter of inferior moment, for the fake of fooner 
coming to the point.” In this point of view, it has been terme 
ed by the Perfians J, wi ! ‘a ;aphrafe which [ cannot 
eafily tranflate, though the meaning will be obvious to the 
reader who confiders that pus | is derived from ws 
ConrenTMENT. In the common courfe of tranflation from 
the Perfian Language into our Tongue, the force of the word 
zt will often difappear; yet it may, I believe, be ac- 
curately tranflated in its proper fenfe “ At once,” or “ At 
any time,” in almoft every example that can be adduced, Exe 
amples: Tf b a7, U ? ay ok. phe ah compliments to you, 


Anwurez, how do you doP” S 2 ey ae: , U.. Jeis 
“ For truly my condition is Pu indifferent in your absence.” 
—§Y¥ nw 


& F¥-° 
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ae, at ee gi, Usb es ‘ LUT « Thofe who are appalled by 


fhe arrow of affittion,” 4 ! 2 et 3 Gaz ws yt“ Why 
cio they prefume to talk of Love!" &c. 


sl Acain; &c. 

Tux application of this word is very various, arid as I can 
offer no reafonable account of its origin or hiftory,I fhall mere- 
Yy furnifh the reader with one or two examples of its occur- 
rence in the Language, whether i in the chara&ter of a noun or 
a particle. Examples: » ; "4 ghy in “ I opened the door ;” 
ely cee off the fkin;” “Sj L “i 
stewt s{ “ I returned from thence; 


L 


again {aid ;’ 


+1 Lb yl 1 I defifted from that affair ;” prt? “uy y 
: oon & 
re | gehen or finply, “I went to the houfe ;” “Sy tihe 


. ane, 9 . nZ Pid . 
fometimes contraed into - ay,» ior ‘i gt “ I faid to 


him ;” &c. 


yz ON, OF acer 


In the fenfe of Near, the wore ra is neceflarily followed 
by the IzarutT: as atone or ater ty “ He ap- 
* or “He advanced near me - and in this 


C7) UTA 


proached me; 
f{enfe, it mult be atignedy ones the word <7 or by 


Near, to the clals of the om = 3 Ds as explained in Pace 
124, OF THIS VOLUME. Perhaps, according to Mr. Tooxe’s 
principles, it may, in this cafe, be accurately referred to the 
fubft .ntive , : "THe sosom ; though the fa&, according to my 


judgment, is ‘unimportant even if it be true. 


Tue word ; . in the fenfe of On, is very sacl) followed by 
the Izarut, though fome eximples of that kind are not wanting 


in the Languuze : fuch as Mero peeps 1 2 
o The 


f, . * 
Bw ne prempe -  Meyd ‘Aig tes 
sh ho re ibe eh ages 
ey : 
f ee 
= . tie ee re ee 7 


ee ae ae 
+ en a 


* Ca 
re ere 


ee 


5 
4b. Cal. i ee pare . er . ah os ao 
Pe pee eee ter et ee 
! Ty My aaa le Reg mei 
ate OMY sei = te pga : 7 oe on ? ; 


Bienes 
baal On" 


Ma 


i aetital tay. <,'t Fie Va enna eine 


ork 8, te NE 
ee 

ae : 
. 


~ 


1 teen 


ae hy of 
soa 


oy 


t 1, + 
tw t; 
ee 


1 a abel A, | % i 
I dee 


Wa te 


| NS 


Veet 


ue 


f cor 
iy; i 


te 


wae 


rad, PSs as 3 ghts aye ce so Fare 
ee PIR RTO ogi ae > oy arog "Sy 


far 


me te pee doe vice. ah 
ee vias 8° the werden ees ay 
eT nel Whee a TP ee 


Heras 


ay 
o 


a oR 
ee 


7 Ee 
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“ The King fat down on his throne of emeralcs ,* 
Ste, wT i uf “ The Tegion of fire was exalted 


on high;” Seen ial gts i el a “ And the water 
and the atmofphere were placed in the middle, juft over 
the earth ;” (and confequently under the region of fire;) 
&c. In this cafe alfo, the word a3 fynonimous with gl 
or ce BBOUE, muft be affizned to the clafs of the 


4en» 


Pia oF or as already explained. Whether the ordinary 
omiffion of the Izarut, after y in the fcnfe of On, does 
or does not deitroy the fe!f-fignificant chara@er of that 
word, is more than I fhall venture to determine; but this at 
Jeaft is certain, that the Perfian Grammatians regard it as a 
noun wheneve: it is followed by the mark of the Izarur, 
and as a particte, in the ablevce of that mark. Asa particle, | 
(whether accurately or otherwile,) it is my intention to cone 
fider it here ; are f':ch obfervations as occur on the fubjeét 
of its application to the purpofes of Speech, are detailed, ac- 
cordingly, in tie fotiowing Rules.* 


RULE FIRST. 
Tue word On, denotes the relation of rxatta. 


T10Nn, fignified in Grammar by the term reed fo 





© Vhe words In and On, in our Language, are fumetines nouns of the clafe sesncd 


oss 
) yp » and fometimes raatscies, in my opinios, They are nouns wherever they are 


Sacrsicwirscant; as “Come in;” “ Put on,” (your hat ;) &c. and they are particles where 

ever they are Comsionseicant; as “ Come in two days,” “ Cuine on lisiday next ;" &eo 

This feems tu be a clear diftindtivn, and the seader who sdmite it, will secognife at once the 
? 

principle on which the Pesfian Grammatians have afligned the word yn? fullowed by she 


Izavurt, tothe clafe of nouns; and the fame word to the clafe of pasticles, whenever the 


@ i 
Izarur happens to be omitted. That the Perfian , 3 In, is alfo occafionally employed as 8 


noun, the fullowing examyle from Sa vous, in which that me is ne :e(Csrily fullowed by the 


se / 6 os oe 
-matk of the Izavur, will be confidered as Sufficient evidence ; ” y ree: J Weed of 


6¢ Fle looked and beheld an anc in i grain i ~ fuch is she reading of the bsit ‘copies of the 


Boosraun, thouch fome have it , a e, 7 J : » Which is lefs elegant in my opinion, 
Examples: 
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Esemplcs pr F Np i4 “ I mounted a horse ;* 
we ” ite Ws, “ He has, on his head, a cap of” 
high price ;" &c. And in this fenfe, it may be metophorie 
cally employed for many various purpofes of Speech. Ex-. 
amples : | Ob pare nora “ Towe fuch a man 
a eu’ and Tupees ,” or That fum o money is on my head ;* 

ge A eeee rT vs ty, we vl": “ The a aaa 1s not 


9a 


FOR yOu, but on Or AGAINST you; eel, BAe 
¢ It is (incumbent) on the rich, to enquire into the ftate of the 


. a Bie Oe OR Rae 


poor 3” Fir’ srt Pa are a ¢ “ My heart one day 
felt for a flave ;” &c. It is poflible, indeed, that all the 
examples ubout to be detailed in the following rules, may be 
accurately rferred to the relation of ExXALTATION, as already 
explained in | this rule. I donot, therefore, pofitively affirm that 
the word _, * has any yeal fluétuations of fenfe; and leave the 
queftion a “be determined by the judgment of the reader, 
after the exainples of its application fhall be fully before him, 


RULE SECOND. 

Ir has heen fuppofed to indicate the relation of Associ. 
ation, known in Grammar by the terms Ee eae pe s, 
and more Commonly. _exprefied ey the prepofition |, With. 
Example: (- Les oS 5 iD i j J. b x, A “ With all your incon- 


ftancy, I full perfift in my fidelity to you.” Or the relation 
of Conrormity known in Grammar by the term ret lb? $ 


in which cafe, _, has the fenfe of OF ?y », AccoRDING TO. EXx- 
ye © 2039 % 7 a ad 


amples: 7 "9 5 3 —b /. av 2} 1 This garment was made 


to fit Zype ;’ > 8 ow iy, Voy! af Ido this accorde 


ing tothe principles of fuch aman ;” (¢ i (i ee ? nt y Sy 


“ Speak according to the difpofition of your hearer ;” &. 
RULE 
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RULE THIRD. 


Lr denotes, occafionally, the relation fignificd by the terms 


bh ; and more aaa racine by the. Prepofition 


3) In. Examples: A a aor af. > I came at (or in) the proper — 
time ;” en Sis (Lyk elt ‘“ How | 
fhould he fleep who is “mad with love!” &c, Or the TG- 
lation of Cavsation, known in Grammar by the term 
Rees in which cafe, the word , will be generally cone 
yertible with the prepofition 1 , orthe word oH, . Ex. 


Cd r +, 


ample : 0b y, i's) wat, “ I leave this place on ac- 


count of your anger; &c. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Ir denotes, dccahonally, the relation of JUNCTION; or} Roxie 


Oo Le be and often exe 


preffed by the word a ‘-» or the prepofition ,,. Example: 


miTy, known in Gremmat by the term 


eof rg es a4 ne o 
ROY s49 OF (with the Izarut) eae figs pe Or. 


Qs 


: fri ,» “I paffed by Zypg &c, Or the rela- 
tion (ignited by the prepofition ° ) which is detailed in 
Ruce Firth, Pace 393 of suis Voume. | Example: 
rs 7 py rt y —_ wr By | “ I have written this book in your 
name;” or “I have dedicated this book to you;” &c. Or the 
relation (whatever it may be) comprifed in the following 
SAamplce Lisi , is convertible with the prepofition 3 | ‘te 
melas or He ligil e He became fatisfied with 
ne.”  ) 


CONCLUSION. 


Tuz preceding Examples will fufficiently illuftrate the cqm- 
«gZ | | mon 
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mon acceptation of the word ps On, confidered as a prepo- 
fition applicable to the following fubfMantive noun ; but that 
_ word is very frequently compounded with the infinitive 
- or tenfes of a Perfian verb ; ; in which cafe, it may be fome- 


8 on 7 os 


times a pleonafm: as 1) i(, “ He raifed;” eg Is 


He kindled ;” Sic. ane fometimes fignificant:. ase | wy 
* He took up;” ,, f oa “He brought up; or extracted ;” 


a ae 7, “* He drew forth ;” and many other examples, too nu- 


cd 


merous to be inferted in any Grammatical treatife whatever, 


For thefe, and for the various fenfes of the word > confi. | 


4 
dered as a common fubftantive noun, or asa» 4 employed 
inthe fenfe of Near, the reader is therefure referred to the 
Ditionary. Inow procced to offer a few obfervations on the 


mature and application of the word ge ° 


A Mccn; Many; Orrsn; Enoucnu; &c. 


Turs word is properly fignificant of Asunpance, being 


nearly fynonimous with the word bh Moucn or Many, 
and has no real flucluations of fenfe, though varioufly. 


tranflated according to une examples in which it may happen 


os OM 4 s 


to occur. Examples: ,{)¢ Se inne rt 7 i -_ 
a man ot eee has been buried in the earth,’ 
Ty pe Lyi. ia tA “ What a very noble bird haa 
been killed by the glance ofyoureye;" “| is ety 5 iy! 7 yi 
“ This(property which you poffefs) is fufficient for Pia while 
you remain here, or in this world ;"" ef (oe Le j S, (ad 
“ Ba no more> of love, I pray you, enough;” 
ly ee: ; 1 § —* b * We are all mortal, ae to thee alone 


(Tue deity) belongs eternal life ;” (; on mat “ To 
thee belongs eternal duration, and this is enough; or there 1¢ 
ends ;" that is to fay, “Eternal duration is not the attri- 

bute 


a ¢ b: £ eh 
=e! ae 
Daca iy ieee sr i 


‘ ibs ae as wor 
yA Mee te! nw ee 


Pee hte ge see 
Ch eg rev eS ee 
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bute of any other Brixc;”) &c. OF the occurrence of 
the word us: after 514, the following example may 
be adduced: fel), SF yl ei “So long 
ns I Hngered in the prifou of my love for you;” 
5 "| ) Wf ee out ae . “ That my very chains have 
become weary, and my prifon ‘itfelf has begun to wail.” The 
words P, and (J are of common occurrence in the 
csaeasee: in the fenfe of many; and from tue word oe. 
is dcrived the adjeClive , oo. SUFFICIENT. 


> 
J: NAY. 5) 
Tus word, borrowed from the Arabs, is of common oc 
currence in the Perfian Language; being generally followed 


by the particle L ( aie ) though that particle is fometimes 
omitted. It occurs properly between two propofitions, both. 
of which are fully expreffed ; as ae | —, 7 mei ot ae gee 
« My miftrefs isa Moon, nay, fhe isa Sun.” It is employed 
to indicate the relation fitnified by the term 1 Tuan- 
Inc away; fo called, becaufe the fpeaker generally turns 
from the firft propotition, in arder to fix the attention of 
his hearer on the fecond. by which it may happen to be 


followed. 


Now the word J has no real flu€lustions of fenfe, and 
will therefore be found to indicate the relation fignified by 
the term pi in every example that can be adduced. 
But if we enquire into the poMfible molzves of aman who turns 
away from one propofition in order to fix our attention on 
another, it will certainly appear that thefe are various; and 
the reader, I fuppofe, need not be told thatthe praical ap- 


plication of the word J. to the purpofes of Speech, cane 


not be better illuftrated than by a detail of the motives, exif- 
ting 
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ting in the mind of the {peaker, which may give occafion to 
fuch application. This is the obje& of the following rules, 
which are few in number, and, as I hope, fufficiently come 
prehenfive to effect the purpofe of their infertion here. 


_ RULE FIRST. 


Tite word ath is occafi cen found to indicate the relation 


fignified by the term LHI ; and this happens when the 
fpeaker intends, by the fecond propofition, to corre& an 


error cither commitied or pointed out in the firft. Ex. 


amples ; et | 6 Mee Fy | 
not liberal, but a mifer.” Jlere the error is committed 
by the fpcaker, and immediately pointed out as a mere 
Lapsus Lincua, fuch as may fometimes occur in oral 
communication, but hardly ever in written compofition. 


@ 
¢ ¢ ZypeE Is liberal, no, 


| pC 3 hot pad ol “ Thefe tidings have 
no joy forme, but will be grateful to my enemies.” The er- 
ror of conception here refts, or is prefumed to reft, with the 
party addreffed ; and the fpeaker, having pointed it out in the 
firfk propofition which is therelore negative, proceeds after. 
wards to correé it in the fecond, which is generally aflirma- 
tive on that account. | 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue word L is {ometimes found to Indicate the relation 


fignified by the term ny , Ascension; in which cafe, the 
fecond propofition will be employed to forma Cum ax to the 


fir, Example: pe ele Ag 2s F «Some peo 


ple call him the Lord of a throne; Ail Myler ys 
“ A conqueror of Kingdoms, nay, a prince fubjecting the 
whole world to his dominion.” Here, the firft propofition is. 


held to be defective in force of exprefhon, and the {peaker 
therefore 
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therefore turns to another, which not only confirms, bovat 
augments and extends the ideas comprifed in the firft. 


RULE THIRD. 

Tue word 4 is fometimes found to indicate the relat@aom 
fignified by the term J “ye ’ Sinxinc $ which conveys ami 
idea the very oppofite of that fignified by the word 5 ~— 
Examples : he teat snyhie 5 15 \ Never be 
my eyes deprived of the fight of the beloved of my fom-2_% 8” 
] pe a m9 8 > j aa “* Nay fooner let aline 
BALL quit the eyz, and the sve quit the HEAD, and tke 
HEAD be {fevered from the sopy of her lover.” Here, the «> x1- 
max of milery is obvioufly comprifed in the firlt propo ©acon, 
from wh.ch the devoted lover turns away, for the prax goole 
of propofing a sail toe aad which is the mem xaang 
implied in the term J aa or SINKING, as oppofed t£o@ che 
term) ni 2 " ASCENSION. 


RULE FOURTH. 

Tue word a is fometimes found to indicate imply tka ¥¢- 
lation fignified by the term ()_%71 or Cuance; in wy nich 
cale, it has He force merely of a Coputative Consunc 3 ¥O** 
Example: , (page hati, ; “Zype came, nay Amt © coo 


came ;" previo’ the {peaker means merely to aflere ekat 
* BOTH COME; ’ without any reference to the relations agen . 


fied by the terms J! I, 5. y and i yas jult g10% 
explained. 


RULE FIFTH. 


In the Perfian Lauguage, but never I believe in the Arabi 


Tongue, the word ( is eee employed in a fonk 
ven 


rd 


nearly approaching to that of Ate Perwarss though & 
A6 
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in ‘that eafc, I am difpofed to believe that its application 
snight be traced to the relation fignificd uy the term 
— Io. Example: Bit S86 BN; y fe If you 
condelcend to look on eee. let it “be to day ;” 


o ‘4 ary 2 


a >» DIGI as cI “ For, overwhelmed by 
the pain of his ablence from you, it is probable that he 
will not be alive to-emoriow!” &c, 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue Arabian Grammarians J:ave porerwes that the word 
ot is fomctimes followed by a, ee the term , oe : being 


oppoled to the term oo, A SENTENCE, Inthe manner flated 
ina note to Pace 67 oF THIS morue g. In this sen the fen- 


ter.ce may be aAFFIEMATIVE: as yw feat Ce “ Zypr 


came, nay AMR ;” OF IMPERATIVE : as AF fee's ee , 


4 80 


‘s Deut Zynz, nayAMR;” OF NEGATIVE: 38 AF Katy 
ss ZYDR did a Come; faa AMR;” OF PRONIBITIVE: as 


Ip foc \) is » 3“ Do not beat Zype, nay Amr;” 
&c. And in the cafe of an affirmative or imperative fen. 
ter:ce, the Arabian Grammarians have determined unanj- 


af ¢ ne” “ 


soufiy that Zype is to be confidercd as _ Se ,v 


that is to fuy, “asil his name had not been mentioned in the 
; . 0 ce, as 

fentence at all.” The phrafe pe Lea kG mcuns 
therefore that “ Amr came,” but whether Zype came or 
net, isa point on which we hive no information. And fo, 
alfo, the phrafe 4, ee & wo. r'4a,5 Means mercly 


*“ Beat AMR 3” but whether ZYDE isto be beaten or not, is a 
point on which we have no information. 


, : , e 4, "F 4 “0° 
_ Bur if we fubflitute the negative ; pm hk ry ee 
“Zype did not os nay Amr;” or the prohibitive 


Ly pF a ot we baw, i. “ Do not beat Zype, nay Amr 3” the 
queftion 
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aucflion is not equally clear according to the opinion of the 
Arabian Grammarians, who differ materially from each othe x 
in the decifions which they have adopted on the fubjc& of Se 
The majority pion that Zynz is not here to be confiderm<R 
as Sy, 7 sin which cafe, the propofition is effchtiw «= 
with regard to him, (Zypz,) of whom it is affirmed that “IT oe 
‘did not come,” and that “ We are'not at liberty to beat him —?* 
Others maintain that Zypz 138 here alfo LEE, can 
which cafe, the propofition is non cMelive with regard ¢ <>» 
him; thatis to fay, we cannot tcll whether he came or no @- , 
nor have we any orders either to beat him, or let him alone= J 
And the fame obfcurity here envclopes the fate of Amare 
fince the Arabian Grammarians have left it doubtful whe=— 
ther the negative comprifed in the firft member of. the ferm— 
tence st 7) or Sets ) is to be affirmed or de {= 
troyed in the fecond, though the latter is held to be chhae 
better opinion. If the negative be affirmed (or comti- 
nued) in the fecond member of the fentence, the mearaa 2 524 
of the words rd i will then be , <a: ee bo oNaAay 
Amr did not come;’ + and, on the contrary, if the negative fnall 


Wie Put A s-% 


rd 


be dehtroyed, we muft then fap ai jp 
came,” 


Ir follows from thefe obfervations, that the phraf<= 
fe Le hb (o ay 5 “is effentially obfcure in all its parts ; becaa2 f< 
it may fignify, firf, that Zype did not come; fecondly, tpAwe 
we have no information. with regard to the coming or 13> © 
coming of Zype; thirdly, that AMr came; and finally, tha® 
Ama did not come. And this ob{curity, which warrants tR& 
condenination of all fuch phrafes, may, Iconceive, be easily 
traced to the nature of the relation fignified by eh& 
term 1 2 ‘, which the word U: is formed to denote, 


Wits regard to the phtafe. pee Abas rs ie “7y pF 
| carx2cs 
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«came, no, but Amr,” it will generally mean that “ Zypx did 
not come, but Amr came;” and fo, alfo, the phrafe 
pe wth : ’ = ya : « Zype did not come, no, but Amr,” 
feems to me to have the fame fenfe: “ Zype did not come, no, 
but Amr came ;” becaufe the fecond negative is here em- 
ployed, not todeftroy, but merely to corroborate the fenfe 
of the firft. Ic is obvious, however, that thefe phrafes 
are effentially obfcure, and therefore unfit for general ufe. 
I now proceed to confider the nature and application of the 


word if Yes, to the purpofes of f{peech, 


ne Yes. 

Tuis word, borrowed {rom the Arabs, and by them written 
and pronounced vt » is of common occurrence in the Perfian 
Language; being employed in the fenfe of gi Yes, 
with which it is fynonimous in every refpe&t. The reader 
will therefore revert to Pace 428 ET seg. or THIS VoLUME 3 
and fubftituting, in every example, the word r for the word» 
J J» will thence infer the proper application of either to 
every purpofe of Perfian compofition, 


In the Arabic Language, the practical applicationof the word 
1 Yes, is much more limited than it is found to bein the 
Perfian tongue: for it cannot be uttered as an an{wer to any 
affirmative propofition whatever; being dire&tly oppofed, 
in point of fenfe, to the word » No, which is the anfwer, in 
the negative, to a propofition expreffed in the affirmative 
form. And as, the word 9 deftroys the affirmative, fo the 


word re deftroys the negative; both being oppofed, in point 


of fenfe, to the word a3 Yes or No, which is employed 


_ indifferently to affirm the pofitive or negative form of every 
propofition te which it may happen to be uttered as an an{wer. 


To 
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To explain by examples. The phrafe “ Zypz came,” er 
“Pid Zype come?” cannot be anfwered by the word (ft. be. 
caufe it is exprefled in the affirmative form. But it naayw 

be anfwered by the words as Yus or ¥ No, by the 
ae of which, the hearer 'is given to underfland e Borat 
“Zype came;” and by the latter, that “ Zyper did wact 
come.” And the phralfe “ Zypr did not come,” or “ Eid 
not Zypz come?” cannot be anfwered by the word ¥ FNTo, 
becaufe that word never anfwers any propofition wim ach 
is not exprefled in the pofitive form. But it may be 
accurately anfwered by the word aj No; Zypsdid -xnaot 
come;”" or by the word we “ Yes; Zype came;” whe= race 
it is obvious, firf, that (hi is properly employed . to 
convert the negative into the pofitive form; fecondly, tt knat 
¥ is properly employed to convert the pofitive into the xae& ga- 
tive form; and finally, that _aiis properly employ ea to 
eftablifh the form, whether pofitive or negative, in «which 
a given propofition may have been firlt uttered. It follows 
that the phrafe : ! Cand) Am not I your Gop ?” faz yp pol- 


4 


ed to have been addrefled by the Deity to his creaturess — 
properly anfwered by the word td: Yes; and that aie 


employed inftead of we , would have been there equa wv alent 
to a denial of the truth. * | | 


— Never; ALtso. 
I Ave nothing to obferve of this word, excep© chit 


it occurs occafionally in either of the fenfes her<— 2 
w hich 


® Sie Wattsan Jones has millaken the fenfe of the phrafe mentioned in the ext 
le fomewhere tranflates, * Are not you with your Gop?” mifled by oo introdu€& 3 Oe 


of che 
fons 
Prepofition , which is here a mere pleonafm. That he miftouk adi in the Gt PH ee 


for esi ia the fecond, was perbaps a natural confequence of the firit error. 


ea gue 


Ss 
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ener ge ae 


puted to it. Examples: pee “ue r ¢ ot Ca Pe hae | 
ihall mEVEE difgrace myfelf by the praife of the unworthy ;* 
ae s 33 7 57 shes etl » "« Neither, alfo, did the one ever 


eccaiion vexation to the other;” &c. 


G Wirnovr. 


Tuts is another, and the moft common form of the word 
ue 1 , already noticed in Pacs 426 or THIS Votume. It in- 
dicates the einen of privaTion, known in Grammar by 
the term mie ; and. is aneAeTentY applicable to nouns 
of every a as s j ns Ux, “Zype came without 


@eea 


ae ae aes 4, “ Zype has no patience ;” 


| ps Lf op s y( “Seek no pleafure without 
your beloved;” &c. Like moft of the prepofitions, it may 
form a component part of a compound epithet: as 


33h) ” ’ - moneylels man;” , gi **ty «A houle without 
a door,” 4 a U ae, A cup Without wine ,’ a ) 2 “An 
inpatient man ;” , wt U a “ A throne without a king ;” 


oD 


gt an “ f° “ Socicty in the abfence of a beloved objeét;” 


3) j gu “ A Jover who is deprived of the prefence 
of his beloved;” &c. And in this cafe, itis neceflary that the 
fecond component part of the epithet fhall not be capable of 
forming an attributive applicable to the fubftantive noun ex- 
preffed in the fentcnce, without the intervention of fome pre- 
pofition. Accordingly, the attributive , ; 7  “ A prince,” 
‘cannot be applied to the fubflantve ae « A throne,” 
~ without the intervention of fome prepc ition; nor can the 
adjeCtive Nis « A beloved object,” without the interven- 
tion of fome prepofition, be BSFe applied to jb « The 


var 


luver;” becaufe the phrale a Js means dad rene! 


« The 
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« The keeper of the heart of the lover,” an epithet whacky, 
obvioufly belongs to his miftrefs, and cannot be accurate: hy 
affumed by him.” In the abfence of this condition, the negra — 
tive & will neceffarily fupercede ‘the. “prepofition gi as 

p + t ” “A foolifh man ;" Mat y, “An unt & i 
silat 3’ &c. And the difference of fenle between { ‘mrad 
ny will be obvious to thofe who conlider that the formem = x 


implies mere NEGATION, Wwhercas the latter ampics rma x- 


VATION, 


¢ 
um AFTER; THEN; &c. 


Tus word is unqueflionably anoun of the clafs terraced. 


a j i being oppofed, in pcint of fenle, to the waa rd 
oe BeFore, which has never been affigaed tothe clas 


——— 
9 


uf particles by any Grammarian. Yet the word 
being very commonly employed io (ranflate the Arabic goa - 
ticle ..», has been therefore . fuppoled to performs ehe 
functions of a PARTICLE, as well as of a Noun; and: thovx z= zh iI 
will not undertake to affine: the accuracy of this opinisza. OF 
to maintain that the word / has in reality the chara &ter 
of a particle on any occafion, I think myfelf bound neve a ie- 
lefs, to detail, in the form of general rules, the fas Fant 
relate to its practical ule, in order that the roAUer may juce* 
tor hinifelf. - | 


ROLE FIRST. 


Tue word un is occafionally employed to dente @be 
relation of ARRANGEMENT, known i in Grammar by the goo e™ 

“ o 4, | 

Leet yt Examples: Ae aiaj “ axDe came. firt, 2224 


i 
° 


o Lod 


then Buxr ;” a nnn lw 3 a ‘Zype came, and 
then Buxr went away ;” &c. In this cale, the word . 
indicates merely the order of arrangement, and as ace saaent 


of pztay is commonly § ignificd by theword . J J so® ae 
TIME AFTER, rue Lb, 
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RULE SECOND. 


Tusar is a {pecics of aRRANGEMENT known in Grammar by. 
the term bh ee ve which is often fignified by the word 
pot . In this cafe, the word um occurs alter a general pro- 
pofition, which is to be detailed or rendered Specific by twa 
or more following propofitions, Example: 


o © OF was @ 


3 gM? a ase” » C z, “* When the morning broke, I 


prepared for prayer ;” , A of ) , Ve v3) wn “Accorde 
ingly, I performed my ablutions and went to the mofque;* 


“7 ’ /, ’ mas eho ee gee Pi And putin practice 
(the prefcribed ceremonies, namely,) ftanding, fitting, bending 
the body, and proftration;” &c. 


RULE THIRD. 


Tue word ee is often employed to denote the relation 
of sequence, known inGrammar by the term iv; and 
in this cafe, it is a matter of no importance whether the 
sequince shall be remote or immediate, neceflary or contin- 


gent; &c. Examples: AS, SF pi WZ bags “yf 
ftruck the ball with a club, and it moved ;” 


7, 0990 9708 


| at) f. 4g wi pla tf A643 ‘© Zypge married, and 
had a child by his wife,” &c. 
RULE FOURTH, 


Ir is employed to denote the relation fignified by the 
term ; Bi in which cafe, it will govern a given pro- 


pofition comprifing the deduétion which is drawn from 


-- certain preliminary obfervations or fats. Example from 
Motovee Room: rs Ane a ST) “ I cealed to 
| | be 





Beatie be 


os ae fo 4 & 


S62 ae Gh spew bees: 
om ip rnwpete 

me ',! : 
Tihs al ahs 





-~ 


wo ; > Ps 
eu 6 Seep oat oe A 1 ‘ 
ee Ne me yg oy Ok we 


Pt He mips 
Oe a ea: ¥ 


be 
i aa 


aft) 


be (infenible as a clod or) a ftone; ‘ani attainedL e@},~ 


rank of vegetative life;” » 5% 2° (1 poate splé:, seg 
‘again changed my fate, and became an aniaxrm 23.” 
py pata pilose “ Ceafing to be an anin=ami, I 


then became a man;” | pe lorri SF r4 <_— 
“* What then have I to fear? and when has death Breen 
the caufe of degradation to me?” Or more literally, “I acBied 
as a ftone, and became a vegetable; I died as a vege =a bie, 
and became an animal;” &c. The Molovee alludes, iam all 
probability, to the circumftances that precede and fc>Rlow 
the organization of hfe. The clementary materials of thae= fu- 
ture man, at firft infenfible like a cled or a ftone, be a >arsne 
vegetative at the period of conception; geflation fulluws, and 
ripens thefe into an animal enducd with fenfation anc® Bale. 
Thought and reafon bring up the rear, and mark the matesri ly 

of intellc€tual growth. Whence it follows, that every cha ange 
having hitherto proved advantageous to him, he has id 

caufe to fear peatu, which is not the precurfor of ars 5224s1- 

Jation, or even the fignal of defcending gradation, but sx3aore- 

ly a change of stare or szinc, precifely fimilar to ehsole 

fuftained on fo many former occafions, and therefore a bole + 

ing, becaule it marks his entrance into a Hicuer fate Of an 

telle€lual exiftence, He goes on, accordingly, to prediE& Ease 

advancement to the rank of an Angel, and fublequene yr ~& 

Ercls in the {cale of Bzsno, up to the very Deity himfelf, f° O™ 

Whofe essence his fpirit originally emanated, and with w kav™ 

it is ultimately deflined to unite, in a union fo inconcei vw @ PIY 

perfect as utterly to annihilate the idea of diflin@ion ber wen” 

the creaTure and the Cxzator; in which confifts the © sum 

MUM BonuM Of thefe vifionary, but fublime devotees. 


er4 ? @ e/a na al 
pes pan Te" “If I am doomed as a man ar 
3 co a “ r 2 ¢a 
Once more ;” Ay Jt (- ; Ae on. Even fo thall | ra £<& | 


6c. ghe 
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the rank of an Angel;” Lon fab fais “4 “A 
thence will Apprsah fill Nearer to Ses 

VaLotat frat al “ And become at length what [ 

cannot delcribe!” 


RULE FIFTH. 


Tue word ne may be accurately prefixed to the fecond 
member of acond:tional fentence proper and improper; or 
to the fecond member of afentence formed by means ofa 
relative pronoun. Examples: AS Su rs "4 S rae 
you. wore: you fhall obtain the” reward of your labor;” 

s) je ya re ee oy fn5 -« Zype being your father, 
you fhould therefore beware of difobeying him; &c. Or 
the relation fignified by the term el 3 in which cafe, 


it comes between two propofitions connetted by the relation cf 


eres 
cause and errect. Example: oe eee rival ms 


* | admonifhed Zype, and theretore he became angry ;" &c. 


CONCLUSION. 


IT MAVE nothing farther to obferve on the nature of the 


word 5 which {eems to me to have the fame fenfe in 
every example that can be adduced. In tranflations from the 
Arabic into the Perfian Tongue, the word yo” is often 1n- 
ferted with fome violation: to the idiom of the latter, merely | 
becaufe that of the former requires the ufe of the particle 
~» which cannot be tranflated by any other word, It 
is the duty of every tranflator to reprefent faithfully the 
fenfe of his author; but the fervile habit of introducing intd 
one Language words required merely by the idiom of ano- 
ther, and ne way neceffary to the fenfe of a paflage, mut 
be confidered as highly reprehenfible, fince it tends only to 
the debafement of Speech. 
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C To; Since; Unt; &e. 


Tue word ( is dire&ly oppofed, in point of fenfe, to Ghhe 
word 51 Fxom; and therefore indicates the Enn ov A sea <> me, 
( 6 ges F ) bzing indifferently applicable to tine w& ¢ 
PLACE; NUMBER; and QuANTITY; as the fullowing exampe Bes 
will fufficiently evince. a pte 3) “I walked f-<oxrm 


morn toeven ;” "2/4 ¢/ Ui 5! “I travelled from HO = sad 


even to Sind ;” we te, awe Gyre «YE ~ac 
number gradually cnerealed from one toa thoufuand me =a 5" 

h? oe me 3 un pans “ } louked at him attentinr ely 
from head to wot ;” &c, The idea of fpace or diftance, maraay 
be alfy applied by inetaphor to ceitain events confs «ter. 
ed with icterence to each other: us for Exam yole: 
ee iA 30 a Oat “There isa ggreat 
difference betwe:n hearing and feeing ;”” (between hhnear- 
fay and fights) W2-edterdsftwol, of And 
it is one thing to talk, and another thing to at,’ ec. 
I proceed to detail the rules applicable to the pratliical *P- 
plication ofthe word { to the purpofes of Speech: having 
firft premifed that though I believe that word has no@ =e 
fiuciuations of fenfe, 1 will not undertake to afhrm the £ah, 
but leave the queflion to be determined by the judgmeza© of 
the reader, after the examples to be confidered fhall be fasily 
before him. | . | 
| RULE FIRST. 

Iy the word ( fhall occur between two nouns of the #& = 
clafs, (that is to fay, if the fenfe of the fecond fhall be iraxc? asd- 
ed in that of the firft, as the 11mas are includedinthe g¢o@*?7— 
ral fenfe of the term sopy,) then the fenfe of the verb #7 B25 
is traniitive to the firft noun, will be generally tranfitive £—> che 

g-cor4 
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fecond al fo, Example: (3th OU, yt J eat 
the fith ibis to the head; or including the head.;" 


aat bas VT me All thefe people came, even to, 
@yYDxE 3 or including Zypz ;” &c, 


RULE SECOND, 


Ir the two nouns fhall not be of the fame clafs, the fenfe 


of the verb applicable to the firt asia) not be generally 


tranfitive tothe fecond. Example: : ie : Pe F vn 
walked all day until night;” (at which time, I ceafed to 


walk ;) &c. It is probable that there are fome exceptions 
to each of thefe rules, 


RULE THIRD, 


‘Fue noun following the particle ( is generally the lafe € 
thole to which the ation of the verb is tranfitive: as for 
Example: } WF bs ay TB ‘* I read the 
Kooraum, (or its chapters,) even to, or including the 
Soora £ Naus,” which is the lafé Chapter in the Book. 
But if the nouns to which the verb is tranfitive fhall 
differ in their nature from each other, the laft noun will 
then be determined by adverting merely to one probabilities 


ef the cafe. Example: niftyl ie " ye | A 
* All men die,even tothe prophets ;” Sy an e Le L us ; A 


“The whole army arrived, even to, or including the foot 
foldiers 5" &c. Dears is lefs likely to happen to the 
prophets than to other men; and the arrival of foldiers travel- 
ling on foot is likely to follow the arrival of thofe who travel 

_ by any quicker conveyance; whence it happens that both 
here follow the word (, becaufe the arrangement is deter- 
mined, not by a reference to the order of time, (fince the 
foot may have arrived before the horfe,) but fimply by ad- 
verting to the probabilities of the cafe, 

| RULE 
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| RULE FOURTH. 
‘The word | is found ocsafionally to denote wid relation 


of Association; known in wee by the terna , —, and 
commonly exprefled by the word {', or the copulative cone 


junction dbb als « Example: Pe me Viste? 
“« The mea and the children aflembled together.” But the 
example might be thus tranflated: “‘ The men, even to the 
children, aflembled together;’ whence it follows that the 

word ¢ does not here fuffer any real flu€tuation of fenfe: 


RULE FIFTH. | 
Tue word is found occafionally to denote the relation 


o7 


of Exeranarion, known in Grammar by the term wo 


Example : tyirT Att “ics 3 “Itold Zype that he fhould 


acquire excellence;” bel Or the relation of Causation, 


lw" 


‘known in Grammar by the term a ; in which cafe, it 


indicates the zND OR PURPOSE ( ay 4) for which a 
PF» 
given aie ¥s to be, or bas have been performed. Example: 


oa a 


rr as a why as >“ [have planted trees that { may eat the 
fruit;” &c. But im the event of the narration, by the foeaker, 
of a Comm anp which has been obeyed, the verb following the 
particle ( will generally affume the form of the paft tenfe. 


Example: Ty, eer Le, _*, l A : 
“ He (the Derry) iffued his commands to the morning 
breeze, which fpread, accordingly, the verdant carpet, of the 


earth;” &c, The fubftitution of the sorift 5°" i would 
no doubt be accurate here: “ He iffued his commands to 
the morning breeze to {pread, or (more literally) that it fhould 
Spread the verdant carpet of the earth;” but then it would 
femain doubtful (if, for the preity, we fabftitute the name 
ef an earthly ruler,) whether the command was obeyed or 
6D nob 
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not, This doubt is very briefly removed by fubftituting for. 
the aorift the paft tenfe of the verb, which is therefore cle- 
gant in all the examples of this clafs. 


RULE SIXTH. 


Ir indicates occafionally the BEGINNING OF A SPACE OF TIME; 
or more properly, in my opinion, the wore {pace of time 


compnifed 1 in the _Pepeliven by which it is followed, Exam-° 


ples: wy ay, nea 0 Jt ‘s Ever fince I have feen 
_ +your lips full of moiflure ;” PIN RA Pe 
Ever fince I have poked on your languifhing eyes;”. 
92 Be Ley} i PTT sh “ Sometimes I bloffom ia 


ow 


7 as ? 


your prefence like a tulip ;” ie ah I) 3 , ins z, C. \f. 


‘© And fometimes I droop in your abfence like the Nuxcis." 

If the two propofitions by which the particle l is fol- 
lowed in all the examples of this clafs, fhall happen to be 
connected by ene relation of Cause anp Errect, the word 
{ is then termed Le 5 U or THE CONDITIONAL {, becaufe 
its place may be tUP BES by the word «) 2: or otherwife it 
is commonly termed ka maly C , or “ The ‘ which indi- 
cates the Pepinning “ot a {Space of time.” Examples : 


p10 x deed 563 ge lon Haast * Ever fince I 
have f{ecn ‘or known) Zyvpsg, I have feen nothing J in his Cone 
du& which 2 can oy dh ” (This is the 2, Ip 1¥b) 
ei pane 2 aT Jy sr ttugt « Ever fince your idea 
has been the inmate of my bofom, I have fhut my eycs againgt 


& 0 @ FS 
all mankind.” (This is the we pi Sls but there is not, in 
my opinion, any effential diftinétion between them.) 


RULE SEVENTH. 


Ir is found to indicate occafionally the relation fignified by 


the term,’ iy » gn infinitive derived from —; Time, - 


In 





a4 9 Wa : ; 
"ee la : i : Pan Seeds eg Smead 
ee ed eee ave oe . _ ue es 
MIE pe OTB me 
; > * S  @ lr aon ‘ E 
a 
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In this cafe, it correfponds with the Englifh word wHite; 
being employed to limit the duration of one propofi ition, by 
the means e another with which it is conneGed, Example: ¢: 


int, ee Cote 4 as For while the Sun 
and the Moon keep their places in the heavens ;” 


e@oo 72a oe @ 


1 2 SEBS es. “ Your name fhall be pre- 
ferved in this volume.” lt is obvious that one of thcefe- 
propofitions is here employed “ to meafure the period of 
the duration of the other;” and as the one is eternal, fo the 
other is declared to be fo too. And if we fubftitute the 
phrafe pw i Moy * Do you fit, WHILE Zype fits,” 
both propofitions will then be temporary ; but flill the dura 
tion of one will ferve as a limit to that of the other. This 
(and every fimilar) example admits however of another 
fenfe: “ Do you fit untiL Zype fits ; ; or fhall fit,” (“ and 
when he fits do you get up x”) and the context alone 
can determine which of thefe two fenfes may happen to be 


intended on a given occafion. If we fubftitute for ha 


the compounded form ed sok zt SY siege 
‘Do you fit while Zype continues to fit;’”) the obfcurity 
will neceffarily ceafe, and the word , mult then be tranf- 
lated by the word waite. The two propofitions are diftin- 


guifhed from each other by the terms ey or “ Limit. 
G9 wee 

ed in duration ;” and aa Pr as: Limitary ;” or * That 

by which the other is limited. 


RULE EIGHTH. 

Tus word ¢ is often employed, before an Interrogative, 
to indicate the relation of pousrruL a SEDARIONS known 
in Grammar by the terms , raed 3 — ;? 5 ps cafe, it is 
{uppofed to be nearly equivalent to the words re am ot “Let us 


fee; or “Let it be feen;” though it might be accurately 
~ tranflated, 
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ttanflated, in my Opinion, by the word THex. Example: 
oo ¢,° @e , ers: js ° 
W555! ties tihat i 4, ¢ “ Let us fee then which 
of thefe two events fortune is Milpeted to accompli in my 
cafe ;” his ob OSs shes ‘ Shall her 


arms encircle my neck, or thall my blood be on her head {" 
KL, 


RULE NINTH. 


Ir has been fuppofed to indicate occafionally the fenfe 
of the word tO) 7A. NEVER: as for Example: 
Fleer JIFILG 15 - as “ Never 
imagine that the condition of worldly men is happy.” Or to 
convey os idea of UREPROACH ane CENSURE; as for Ex. 


ample: es pa esuy er, 1 «O { you who often- 
tatioufly expofe your virtues in the palms of your hands ;” 


hd 


J, sr? jf hod “ And hide your vices under your 


arms ;” ree, Vip x — 7! 74, \ “For fhame! what do 
you expeé to purchafe, O proud iman!” a) ’ eos are re 
“ On the day of judgment, with money that is bafe!’ 
that is to fay, “ What will it then avail you to boalt of 
the appearance of virtues, which, in reality, you do not 
poffefs.” In either of thefe examples, the particle ¢ might be 
aceurately tranflated, in my opinion, by the word THEN. 


RULE TENTH. 
Tue particle £ may be optionally inferted after | employ- 
ed to denote the relations fignified by the terms pr 
) ne! is & her ; and os 73 as wae explained i in the pre- 


ceeding rules. Examples : » wi lemis ; yf Ub * Kt L Pi i 


“ Pradtife virtue, ca fo no evil may befal you;” 
o 710d Of Oy 


cleanups silyl STP St as “I have been pleaf- 
ed 
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ed with Zypz, ever fince I faw him,” ports ‘* Ever 


0 %82 4 0 
fince I have feen my BELOveD;” (ae 99 “1 have 
° 4 Pa 


never feen the face of grief ; 3” unt ( a ** Continue to 


preferve a good name;” 7b; Lehn ‘* While 
the world endures.” But the word re is not “unfrequently 
found tu take precedence of |. Example: 


sie AT es uae Don “« Avoid evil, iat fo 


you may obtain a good name;” &c. 


CONCLUSION. 


I nave little more to obferve on the nature and application of 
the word ., which is very commonly added to numerals, 
for the purpofe of forming a fpecies of the restive noun: as 
ct Umove: ; fe Dousys; C— Taipie; &c, a Here, 
however, it is — a noun, having the fenfe of , ¥ ) SINGLE, 
as oppoled to |, A MatcH. It is otherwile employed in 
various fenles for which the reader is referred tothe Dictionary. - 


unt 

Tuis is a termination, employed to indicate “ the participae 
tion of two or more objects in the fenfe of the noun to which 
it is annexed:” as “(7 7 “ A tcllow fervant;” or Lterally, 
“ Either of two or more individuals who participate in the 

é ro > ‘o @ f 
fervice of the fame mafter;” —~“{ ia Either of two or. 
vy (le 

more imembets of the fame tribe;” &c. Example: 


7 pars Pom 


phils INFANT IOS “ You and I are fellow fervants 


of the fame mafter ;” &c. 


17 Orne; Excepr; &c. 


THis word properly fi fignifics orHER, and has no real fluctua- 


tions of fenfe, It is nearly {ynonimous with the Arabic fs 
6E but 
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Dut cannot, like that word, be employed 1 in the fc nt fe of a nega- 


a&o 


. tive, before a given acj-élive noun: as ee 1p a . Zune is 
9 


unwife ;” &c. It is neceMlarily followed by the at { re ‘ ae 
without the intervention of the vowel Mu/ra: as ceases te 2 


« All but Gon is ncthine ;’? &c. Yet the place of that vowel 
point is lesa appiee by the prepofition 54: as 


Q@eia a 


ee ee ee 9 a | brs j “| a ‘““T know no man (that 1 1s to fay, 
no good or generous man,) in this aze, ut only you ;”&e. Bee’ 
ing a noun, not a particle, it may, like other nouns, form the 
fubje€t or the predicate of a given propolition ; ; the agent or 


objeé&t of a given verb; &e, as (J Wn ates et 
“ He never Spoke of any thing but her,” or more literally, 
* Other than the remembrance of her never pafled his liy:s.” 


rv, 


Or its occurrence in the {onfe of oe the following ex. 


ample may be adduced ; oe PAIGE, 1, “You 
have compancy on ie {tate of all the wretched: id 


vy @ a 4 


le pr j Fey, Yd i (ee at ake who has been 
feparated from his home on your account.” It 1s to bs obferv- 


o. 4G 8 
ed, however, that the word fi never preceacs the Lu ei a 


fact dane Is net bi ge Ee word 17, » which may precede 


a ° 
we 


the . ne we pee eee ee “They are all arri- 
ved but Zyve;” &c. The particle ., prefixed as a mere 
pleonafm to the word _ 7 » Is of common occurrence in the 
Language : as (¢ ! by, ey) oe, _“ Lhave no miftrefs but 
only ycu;” &c, 


SECTION FOURTH. 


(> Be 
We How? Wun; Since; As; Lixe; &c. 
As an ANTEEROC ATIVE PRONOUN, In the fenfe of How? the 


word Oe has already been confidered in pace 118 oF THI8 


VOLUME, | 
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yotumr, to which the reader ts therefore referred. As a 


wi J OF NOUN OF TIME, it mutt be generally tranflated 


ra 4 


o °%. “y 
by the word WHEN: and asa (—* OF WORD OF SIMILI- 


tube, it has generally ethe fenfe of the ‘vordiuixe. Thefe 


are two diflin& charaGers of the word (J 2 , each of which 


are now to be confidered in their order. 


ad ; 
dg, WHEN. 
‘T1s word cannot be accurately employed as an interro- 


gative pronoun; (“ When did you fee this man?” &c.) and 
multtherefore be invariably followed by rwo Propositions, as 


ng 


Pa 7 
in the phrafe Sai wi rs “ When Zype arrived, Buxr 
departed,” and other examples of the fame nature. It indicates 
the coincidence, in point of time, of the occurrence of 
' two given events comprifed in either member of'the fentenc 
by which it ts followed :” whence it follows, with reference 
tu the precediug example, that “ The arrival of Zype, and 
the departure of Burr, happened nearly at the fame period 
of time.” And as we have here no information with regard 
to the Cause of the departure of Buxr, which may or may 
not be owing to the arrival of Zype, fo it fotiows wnt — 
the two members of a fentence following the word Oe 
Wuen, are not neceffarily conneéted by the relation of 
Cause ano Errict. But thongh not neceflarily, they are . 
very. commonly connected by that relation: .as it happens 
in the phrafe , Fy Lj i gee e Ate) % “When my Bé- 
Loven arrives, I fhall then be eafy;” for though the word 
OR indicates merely the coincidence, in point of time, 
of the occurrence of the two events comprifed in cither mem- 
ber of this propofition, it is quite plain that the fpeaker is 
enabled to predi&t that coincidence, merely by the convict ion, 
exifting in his mind, that the events in queftion are conneEted — 


by the relation of CAUSE AKD EFFECT. The fentence, there 
| fore, 
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fore, is obvioufly conditional: “* When my BsLoven arrives, 
I fhall then be eafy, becaufe her arrival will peceliarily, pro- 
dace the effect of making nic caly ;” and the word Wz, by 
which it is governed, is accordingly termed a eS, or CoxpITI- 
ONAL; not becaufe that word has t¢/e/f acquired a ConDITIONAL 
character, but merely becaufe it governs the two members of a 
fentence conneéted by the relation of cause AND fFFecT. I 
now proceed to detail the rules applicable to the practical appli- 
cation of the word ore Wuen, followed by the two mem- 
bers of a conditional fentence: having firft premifed that 
there is nothing to be obferved on the praétical applica- 
tion of that word, followed by the two members of a fen- 
tence which is not conditional; that is to fay, connected 
by the relation of Cause ano Errecr. 


RULE FIRST. 
Tue palt tenfes ofthe verb muff be employed, asit might 


be expefted, to indicate paft time in both ‘members, or in 
either member of a Conpitionat Sentence following the 

word J? Wuen. Examples: el ? cee ope si a1, y 
“ O my heart, now that your are as eave off, a pray you, 
the follics of youth;” i, L Pe ag an ae} bo 7 oe z 
*’ When I arrived there, I met with Zype ;” &c, 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue Aorift, or the Future tenfc of the verb may be accu. 
rately employed, as it might be expected, to indicate future 
time in both members, or in either member of a ConpitT1e 


ONAL SENTENCE COWIE the word of Wuen. Exe 


ample : i 55; 3 iP IAL r “ When the gare 


dener: fhall once behold the rofe of your face,” 
r - + e@ 947 4! 


ly J Y ow J A, ae ip, As “ He will never more take the 


pains to water the tulip.” (So inferior is the color of that 


flower, to the blooming luftre of your fine complexion.) 
RULE 
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RULE THIRD. 


Bor the pasr tenfe of the verb may be alfoemployed, and 
is in fa& more frequently employed than the Aorift or Future 
tenfe, to indicate ruruR® TIME jn both members, or in either 


member of a CONDITIONAL SENTENCE following the word (J Z 


$39 7 O89 


Wuen. Example: rage oF y, MATION To 
When you wax into the garden, your face DEGewed, and 


,) ese 


flufhed with wine ;” ett fi ira. jg 7 92¢3) 
“ The luftre of your complexion apps, Or witt App, new 
vermillion even to the tints of the Arghawaun.” It follows 
plainly, from the employment of the paft tenfe of the verb to 
denote, indifferently, paft or future time, that the preceding 
example might be otherwife tranflated: “ When you wEnt 
into the garden, your face bedewed, and flufhed with wine, the 
luftre of your complexion appep ncw vermillion even to 
the tints of the Arghawaun.” How then isthe ob{curity to 
be removed, which is obvioufly inherent in all the examples. 
of this nature? I anfwer that it cannot be removed other- 
wife than by adverting to the context, which will certainly 
determine the queflion inevery neceffary cafe. And if the 
queftion cannot be determined by the context, as it very often 
happens in Perfian poetry, the reader will then be at liberty 
to give the preference to paft or future time, according to the 
di@ates of his own fancy or judgment. 


CONCLUSION. 


I nave little more to obferve on the nature and application 
of the word Od Zz Wuen; which may be accurately followed 
by all the tenfes of a Perfian verb, being varioufly tranflated 
by the words Wien ; WHENEVER; Since; or As; &c, ac- 
cording to the examples in which it may happen to 
-eceur. When followed by the peut or Future tenfe, 


it is very often ‘convertible with KK \ Ir: as in the phrafe 
6F worl 
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BG se % i Sy eds Z, mt When the gardener fhall 
"once behold the role of your face ;” where fi | might fupply 
the place of i z, » without producing any very material 
' change in the fenfe of the paffage. But if we examine atten- 
tively. the proper acceptation of either term, it will certainly 


' appear that the word qi Ir, is ufually.employed in cafes of 
pousr; whereas the word Uz Wuen, is commonly em- 
ployed in cafes of certainty. We fay “Ir the two armies 
fhall come to a battle,” when that event is matter of doubt; 
_and generally convert the Ir into Waen; “ Wuen thc two 
armies fhall come to a battle,” in the cafe of an expectation, 
previoufly formed, that a batude between them is about to 
take place. And asthe Perfians are very commonly in the 
habit of expreffing, by the paft tenfe of the verb, thofe fu- 
ture events which they believe to be of certain occurrence; 
_ fo, a given propofition having a real reference to future time, 
_will yet be very commonly expreffed by the paft tenfe of the 
verb, whenever it happens to follow the word ( 2 Wuen, 
which is naturally applicable to cafes of certainty. It 
-remains only to remark that the word JZ. Wien, is fomes 
times underflood where it is not expreffed: as 


| Sy Ponigre ly “ Since you have no 
| difpofition to favor me, what can rortune effe& in my 
favor? &c, Inow nies to confider the nature and appli- 


“B or 


cation of the word j %, Like; which is a voy aa 
Woe oF SIMILITUDE. - 


> p, Lixe. 

, im terms of a SimiLe ‘ats exprcfled, comprife, jfuft, the 
sO or “Thing coinpared ;” fecondly, the a me or 7 Object 
with which it is compared ;” gad the ae | | yf or 
 Inftrument ae comparifon ;” y SR 2 or ~~ | Lixe; and 

finally, , the we oe or “ Point of comparifon;” as 
COURAGE; 
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COURAGE} &e. which muft be common pom nouns, and 
more efpecially remarkable in the ~ see Example : : 
ee Fr ae Beas. in point of courage, 
refembles a Lion ;” &c. The - Ai, > or Point or. Com 
‘Panison, is not, however, amearably expreffed in terms; and 
will be commonly and elegantly omitted in the cafe of fimile 
of fuch a nature as to enable the ae to fupply the omiffion. 
Example: (f 2 27972 la vs ts  “ Two fine youths, 


Gracerutas the Howras of paradile ; ; with Forms delicate as that 
cep 7083 PY J 2? 


of the Fairies ;’ Up Ad ha bt? 1 Fh “In sPLENDOR 


equal to the Sun; having voices foft and tuneful as that of 


VENOs; and of an UNDERSTANDING which rivals the wifdom 
of Juriter;” &c. The Ae 15 or InstruMenT OF 


CoMPARISON, as was ere ; &c. is often omitted on the 
fame principle. _ 


EXAMPLE FROM FERDOUSEE. 
Je ds otal pens degeehe es 
“ His body ftrong as a raging elephant; his mind pure as the 
Angel Gasrizt; his hand bountiful as the raining clouds; 
his heart liberal as the flowing Nrzz.” 


Anp the Perfian Poets, proceeding yet a ftep farther, are 
very as ag rejeCting every part of the fimile, Except omy 
the * ee » which then fupplics the place of the mtn 3 
creating a fource of endlefs difficulty to the European readers 
of Perfian Poetry, who are not eafily brought to compre- 
hend the multiplicity of remote or unknown metaphors of- 
ten crammed 0 the compafs of a fingle line. Example: 
1 6158 peace 15, 9 =>’ “ When fhe hung 
the circling hyacinth around the lily,” (“ When the overfpread 
her face, fair as the lily, with her curling locks, waving as the 


hyacinth,” 
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hyacinth,”) b) (f mit? ony ao “ The ex- 
ecution of her btight and piercing eyes refembling the Nuxes, 
was encreafed in the proportion of a thoufand fold*,” 


Ir would require the {pace of a large Di€tionary to illuftrate 

in detail the ordinary application of Perfian metaphors, 
familiar to the natives of that country, though often un- 
intelligible to the Englith reader, becaufe they are wholly un- 
known to the Englifh Tongue. I fhall therefore only remark, 
on this fubje€, that many of thofe metaphors are highly beautiful 
in my eftimation, and that the imputed abfurdity of many others, 
has no exiftence but in the imagination of thofe who do not 
uncerftand them. It is a common fault of the Englifh readers 
of Perfian Posty: e miftake or extend beyond its proper 
limits the pote j js 3 , or Pornt of Comparison; yet no fimile 
_ can be reafonably condemned or applauded until the point 
of comparifon fhall be firft afcertained. Thus it happens, 
that when a Perfian Poet compares the face of his miflrefs 
to the FULL moon, the figure is apt to prefent an idea highly 
difagreeable to the mind of many an Englifh reader, who pice 
tures to himfelf a woman with a face large and round as a 
mathematical circle ; utterly deftitute of true fymmetry, and 
{welled and bloated in fuch a manner, as can refult only from 
the groffeft intemperance. Now what is the idea conveyed 
by the fame metaphor to the mind of the Perfian Poet who 
employs it, or to that of his reader who is really converfant in 
the idiom and genius of the Perfian Tongue? Why certainly, 
I think, it is that fo finely defcribed by Mr. Pore in the follow- 
‘ing eminently beautiful lines. 





ee 
© The employment of the , 4 to fupply the place of the ~ co ° att S 
Tus wAMS OF & FLOWEE, which io employed in the text to fignify rus sys, is noe. 
generally treated 9 8 osmsts by the Arabian Writers, who defcribe it as one fpecies of the 
ad a 
ev (ue | ot usrarmon. Now the Arabian Writers are certainly in the sight; but as 2 
a o 
msravHon ie merely * A thort finile,” or * A fimile expreff:d by a finale worl,” I have not 
thought i¢ neceffty to diflirguith between them, and have generally employed the term met se 


ruor io the fenfe of a simice, or vice verls, whether eurfiling of one or of many words, 


So 
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So when the Sun's broad beans have tired the figni, 
All mild afcends the Moon’s more fober light; 
SERENE IN VIRGIN MODESTY SHE SHINES, - 
While unobferved the glaring orb declines, 


Now I have no intention to defend, broadly, the general 
purity of Perfian metaphors, many of which are certainly 
abfurd and remote in the highelt degree; but fince it cannot 
be denied that the fame metaphor will often convey the op- 
pofite fenfations of delight or diftafte, according to the afpea& 
under which it is viewed, it becomes a matter of juftice to the 
Perfian Poets, to paufe on the meaning of each metaphor, and | 
not to pronounce fentence of condemnation, until the point 
of comparifon fhall be firft afcertaincd. The reader who is 
guided by this principle, will not fail to find his reward in the 
difcovery of many beautics imperceptibie to the eye of a 
conimon obferver, to whom the fineft metaphors of the lan- 
guage are obfcured or diftorted by the milt of his own ig- 
norance; and he will {peedily perceive a very prominent 
diftingtion between the fimiles of the Englifh and the Per- 
fian Language, the nature of which I am now to explain, if 
it has not been already divined by the reader. 


Ir is enough, I believe, to ftamp the charaéier of a good 
: é P 9u7 
fimile, that there fhall exift inthe , J e+, fome one aT- 
TRIBUTE OF PROMINENT QUALITY, On which alone the fimile 


Cod 


is founded ; and there is not the leaft occafion that the ee 
fhall refemble the ga oe in any one of its other qualitics, 
Thus a Poet, {peaking of a warrior in the ficld, might certainly 
defcribe him as a “ Lion roufcd in his ftrength ;” &c. but no 
man in his fenfes would thence infer that the Poct mcans to im. 
pute to his hero, all the qualities that diftinguifh a Lion; but 
merely thofe prominent qualities of srrencrH and couRaGeE, 
on which alone the fimile is founded. The common ufage 
of the Englith Language does, neverthelcfs, in this cxamplc 

6G a3 
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- in cmon others, require that the refemblance between the 
! pa , and the o are ; fhall be of a much more obvious, 
gencral and extenfive nature than is necc ffary to the aceurecy 
of a Perfian fimile ; and thence it happens that the “, eS 1s 
generally prefented 1n Toro to the mind of an Englith reader, 
while the Perfian Poet thinks of nothing but that sixcrz 
QUALITY in the ee » On which alone the fimile is 
founded. 


To explain by anexample, The term “~— A CANDLE, 
among the Perfian Pocts, is commonly employed to fienify, a 
beautiful woman; and nothing furely can be more repugnant 
than fuch a aa i to the idiom and genius of the Englifh 
Languace : val ome gi “1 ‘That CANDLE approached me 


one night ;" &c. But theepithet 5 , vit 4 Givinc LIGHT 
TO THE ASSEMBLY, might be certainly applied i in our Language to 
a beautiful woman; (“ O! fhe doth teach the torches to burn 
bright ;” &c.) and this is the only attribute of a candle, that 
enters into the mind of the Perfian Poct, who takes occafion 
to apply the term “to his miflrefs. In this point of 
view, the term pa » fo applied, has perhaps unexception. 
able propriety; but whatever judgment may be formed of 
its beauty, we are Lound, in common candor, to admit that 
the Perfian Poet is not refporfible for the ignorance of his 
Englifh reader, who extends the comparifon a great dex] too 
far, afcribing, perhaps, every other attribute of acandle to 
the Poet's miftrefs; fuch us flape, cote &c. and forgct- 


ting only that fingle tage ( Us ? 1 1 ) which 
forms, in reality, the eee Io . or true “ Point of ccmpa- 
rifon;” and is alone prefent to the Poct’s mind. Such are the 
errors of conception, into which men fall, who wil not take 
the pains to diftinguifh, in Language, the influence of idiom, 
from that of reafon; and are confequently apt to impute abe 


{urdity toeyery phrafe, ina foreign Language, which is at va- 
riance, 
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riance, not with the principles of found reafon, but merely 
with the idiom of their native Tonguc. I return from this di- 
greffion, in order to detail, in the form of general rules, the few 
obfervations that Recur on the fubje@ ofthe proper applica- 
tion of the word |, z Like, to the purpofes of Speech. 


RULE FIRST. 


Tuz word yk Lixg, is very Ecmmeny employed to 
eftablifh the simuitupe between the _ ae and the “. pote 


when both fhall happen to be , a } ; the term, 1‘ being 
oppofed, in point of fenfe, to the term ue ; and confequent- 
ly applicable toa fingle noun, or to ary part ofa ienience 
which is lefs than the whole. Examples: ae jo of Fy) z, net 
«¢ My miftrefs is like the moon;” 15, Rakes 


“ The cheeks of my beloved: refemble the oi of the 


70 e@3 


pomegranate ;” eI, nt i? oO! a, iy. w La A lover 


without money, is like a bird without feathers;”? &e. 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue wei ok , Like, is very oma employed to 
eftablifh the Simittrupse between the A and the 
pt when the former fhall be a jks and the latter a 
a . Examples: nS a lines “ Due 
ring the nights of her ablence, I burn like a candle;” &c. 
In this cafe, the a eee ” generally occurs in the nildldle of 
a {entences except in aporr yy. where it may occur any 
where. Examples : Bb fr Hee gbiin8 yg 7 yop : 
* Jaumee has ceafed to fing, like the birds in autumn;” 

Jf ros, / ie wt ; oe ae pe " The people are lauch- 
iy ithe garden, like the rofe;" &c. 


RU LYE 
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RULE THIRD. 


Warn the ne ; happens to be a Le, the oe will 
rarely bea pee; in the Perfian Language ; though fome 
examples of that kind might be found or inade: as 
Mitylrin ones a ing ‘1 faw Zype (rufh on his 
enemies) asa lion ruthes ona flag;” &c. In this cafe, the 
common ufage of the Perfi an Language requires the ue oF 
the Particus % i jlylely Le gh pn GE yiloes 
“I faw Zype in the field of battle, (rufh on his enemics,) 
‘as a lion that rufhes on the hind;” &c. or the ufe of an 
ADJECTIVE OF COMPOUND EPITHET ; as 
ME agree Taleb yk OLG OE “ My heart, in 
her abfence, refembles a fifth out of ihe water &e, And 


O< 
in either cafe, the 2 pee ceafes to be a wet, and becomes a 


P ee as already explained: 


RULE FOURTH. 


In a fimile formed of two perfec fentences, one of which 
is the at, and the other the pte the word Og z 
Lixe will ad rarely employed, except in poetry, Example:. 


ae Tore lajé she ALexanper trembled at that 
whirlwind ;” ee hglegdy Lge Asa leaf in 
autumn trembles at the wind ; "Be The common ufage of the 
_Perfian Language requires, in this ca fe, the ufe of the particle 


Sf after the peers Example: wl 6H eit Vets; 
“ The atoms of exiftence are fupported by thce;” (literally, 
“ by thy Sun,” becaufe atoms are vifible only in the rays 
of the Suns) oIay 9 {0S wie ML Oe «As the 
attributes of matter, (fuch as length, breadth, &c.) aie fup- 


ported by the matter in which they exift.” 
CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tur nature of a simitz implies a diflin@ion between the 
ae » and the “. nae: becaufe, in ftri€t accuracy, a thing 
cannot be compared with itfelf, though fome examples of that | 
kind have been difcovered and ridiculed in Englith poetry: as | 
* None but himfelf can be his parallel.’’ The inconteftible 
abfurdity of this phrafe confifts, I fuppofe, in the form of 
expreffion; forthe ideaof the writer is very clearly conveye. 
ed; xameky, that “ The perfon alluded to, has na equal ;” and 
in this, there is no abfurdity at all, I fay the idea of the 
writer is very clearly conveyed, becaufe the act of comparing 
a man with himfclf, is merely a form of hyperbole, intro- 
duced for an obvious purpofe of fpeech; namely, that of 
indicating that there is not, in the world, an object with 
which he can be juitly compared. In the Perfian Lauguage, 
and [ believe in every other Tongue, it often happens that 
the or and the oot are in reality defcriptive of the 
fame obje&; and, in this cafe, we have the form but not the 
JSubftance of a fimile ; ¢ which always implies, a oo ftated, 
a diltinétion between the | ++ and the nate Thus we 
may fay of a nan that Having an underftanding fuch as he 
polleffes,” or “ Having a mind like his mind, it is quite in- 
credible that he fhould have been guilty of the follics imputed 


to him;” and as the man cannot poflibly have two minds, 
one of which is compared to the other, it follows obvioufly, 
that there is not here the fubfance but tacrely the form of a 
fimile, becaufe the mind of the man is compared with itfelf. 


The examples of this nature are: very DUMeTOU: in the Perfian 
Language: as CIP OR % ae way “ With fuch an 
interceflor as [ am, and fuch a fervant as he is;” 

ES ae ae 2 2 
gle: Ly g "22, * And fuch a king as you are, 


fhall we fail in our eee: which is a mere trifle?” or literally, 
6H. “ which 


eee 


% which islefs than a giafs of wine "Tie words © {hail w 
fail in our objeél,” are omitted in the ongimal, with the afial 
brevity of the Perfian Poets, which is etten fuch as to ub! ure 
the fenfe. I have nothing more to clferve on the nature ied 
application of the word ye Lixe ; ofien contradled in posiry 
into #3 and fhall now procced to confider, ih their order, 
‘the numerous compounds that are formed from it. 


CF ad o 


“9% 


Tue application of this er to the purpofes of frrech, is 


precifely fimilar to that of 7. 3 Infomuch that either yrvy be 
securately fubflituted for the other in every example that can 


ov 0 I 47 id 


be adduced. Example: ey wo ‘eh bts; a 


« The morning of fortune dawns upon me, bring meacuy tht 
refembles the Sun;” &c, The word z however, is per lna; 3 


mott cee tranflated by Jot Like; in oppofition to 
rv, wt which: is molt commomy tranflated by the word 


J reg YResemsuinc. I know not why it fhould be fo, nor wis 


ther the fact does, in reality, conflitute any effential dil'in&ion 


‘ o,@ ° Pare 
betweenthem. Jt fecms tome that the word Ci has init 


om a, 


fomewhat more of force and emphafis than the word ,:,-. 
P ory, 


id e* 9 ? nd ran 2? Ss 
a es cr Ss 
. ° 7 


e e ’ 9 ad ” e 
TaeEse are various forms o: the worcs +) 7+ and Soe v which 
- (J 7 g 
are alone commonly employed in the Lanenaye; the other forms 
being chiefly or entirely retried to the writings of the ancient 


Poets. Examples: , |, v, a, 3 ’ skye Aes - Bs * J co not 


pray that he may be foand fo;” ee 7 Rope ay Iie 
o - Prince like nie never fat on a throne ;” 


"30 4 vee 


) pe ry) Let ba , im 1 ae? St ps “ Such are the alae of 
the 
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the Csans of Rose ;” , Pot 3 gota us, “Such 
the world has always been, and fuch it w il sisays continue 
to be;” &c. It isunnecellury to anton the reader that they 
are compounded of the word Oi 7, Lixe, and the demon- 
flrative nouns jf TuHar, and url TH13; with the excepe 


*, od oe e e 
tion, perhaps, of the word , — i in which the demo rflrative 


nouns are probably faperstea by the pronoun » ") Ue, SHE, 
orfr, The word , ts has been always cf rare occurrence 
in the Lunguage, and may be now regarded as completely 


cbhiclcte, 


Tue demonflrative nouns naturally imply a reference 
a’ 6 49 | 

to the JI, (2; and if the latter fhall happen to be 

erpenee in tle _fentence, it may be a fingle noun: as 


ea eee LL», rs Ls ‘There is no fuch man as 


a’ oe eo e 


that in the worid;” one aa I yap 1 oes ‘“‘Nor any 


fuch man as this in the univerfe ms or it may be the {enfe of 


"SS @ 10 e- @ P @ og e 


a fentence : cS 9 Sx } aS Oe pee a oe St 
‘6 Whatever Zype does, that, or fuch as that, Buxr can “6 
alco,” where the demonflrative rHatr, which formsa come_ 
| 
ponent part of the word YW”,, is obvioufly applicable to 
: : : A. @ oe, 
the fenfe of the preceding sentence ae, g«j%A ‘* What- 
ever Zypve doss;” or, in other words, “to the a€tions of Zype.” 
In either of thefe cafes, the pia€tical application of the words 
eo nd : 
giz andl 2 tothe purpofcs of Specch, is of a nature 
too plain to admit of illuftration by the rules of Grammar, 


Bur it fometimes happens that there is nothing, either exe 


prefled or undcrilood in the fentence, to which the fenle of 
the demoni!rutive nouns comprifed in the words yur and 
Qa , c 


ur 7+ can te accurately and eafily referred: as in the cx- 


ample: 


( 5°4 ) 
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ample: ora yet wit “I fuid fuch and fuch 


thingsto Zype;” &c. The words ¢ ro and vot fo em- 
ployed, have been afligned by ne PerGian Grammarians to 
the clafs of the 2 iy US: (Sex Pace 147, or tits Vo- 
Lume;) and they really convey no diftin& information of 
any kind, being intelligible, like other words of that clafs, 
fuch as ob A CERTAIN PERSON OR THING, &c. to thofe 
‘only who have fome previous knowledge of the perfons or 
things to which we allude. The obfcurity inherent in all fuch 
phrafes may, neverthelefs, be partially removed by the in- 
trodudtion of a given fubftantive noun which is therefore 
termed the ee 4 (See Pace 223 or rns VoLume,) as 


a oe last t id a 


i na ’; eee 12 “I pave fuch and fuch a horfe 
to Zype;” or it may be wholly dellroycd by means of a 
fentence following the particle £ as 

ctigtys pa mee, joe i O32 Ewill fo beat 
his head with a flone, that his biains fall fall into his 


~ mouth;” &c. 


e so” gn? 7) 


. eg re nantes 

Oonead Cly geil Cel 
' Tue words ues and yo : al are undiftinguifhed ia 
their application, fo far as t have been able to obferve, 


from the fimpler forms Cee and yet? ; and the fame 


obfervation may be extendcd to ws and a Ss » which 
have, however, fomewh.t more of sola and empbafi than 


the former. Example : ae " Pa Ee ; Frcs Z “sly A (yy 
« His outward condition was adorned with | as wealth of 


475 ¢ ©@ 


the world ;” OO 69 OF hee oy » “ But 


his natural meanne fs of foul Shia just as before ;” &c. 
. ab Leg 


(55 ) 


ht Ak 


Taese two words are ne early {ynonimone, and are now of 
conftant occurrence in the Language, thong one of them 
( fue) feems to have been rarely ufed by the writers 
of a ancient Perfia. The following are all the rules that I have 
kecn able to colle in the Language, on the se a of their 
sDpitcstion to the parent 's of ae 


RULE FIRST. 


Tuzy are very commonly employed to compare to- 
gether the finfe of two featences, one of which is the 
we ; Gir »D 

awe, end the other the _ “nits Example: 


oe 


we Cw, es. ; ot i> roy 1.4C" Suddenly a light 
S:one from ‘anid! the ee nefs of the lobby of the houfe ;” 
: bet sy at —. ; cue “ As the morning dawns alter a 


, oe 


dark nignt;” he Pe ea Os 7.“ Oras the water 
of life emerges from the mid ict darkn: fs.” In this cafe, 


the fentence comprifing the ,, me may precede the other 


o # 
wh ich contains the a ee 


ca @ n:@r 2 e 
MET, Se As pete Ife u2 “ There is 
notin the world fuch an pia as s you me &c. And - 
part of the fentence comprifing the | v, eis may be accurately 


omitted, if it ke of fuch a nature that the reader is able to 
fupply the omiffion. Example: 


o (A or a 


pb eto tO ah Se” | “ He docs not love 


any of them;” : " eA 2 “So much as he loves Ayauz;” 


&c. The following is an cxample of the occurrence of 
A ? 4 79 O%ng 


7 
4-7 in the fame fenfe. hsty, Ad a “UI y 5! “ He 
gave, orders to oon ue tomb "of NowswerAwaun 4” 


eve 
A fie d00 be, ’ bya “I wy “And panes it, he. 
61: | fav 
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faw the body freth and uncorrupted ;° 
| ph ee 1209 ef Fes" As a man who fleeps;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 
Tnzy are commonly employed to indicate the relation of 


IXXEMPLIFICATION, known in Grammar by the term ject 


Example: re hast ai To9 9S gen “‘ Every noun 

" ending in the gentle afpirate; 
Av a ee . uw pO AGILE, ala the relative by 
changing ha letter into Gauf:” RY Ay 2 fez “as for 
example ('/ 9. ’ ;” which is formed from , { : ’ Map. This 
Oxon approaches very nearly to that fi gnified by the ferm 
ay or Comparison; with this difference, that the x pie P 
in the cafe of jo , is an example adduced in iNuflration 
of a given rule, or a given obfervation; which is not true 
of a common fimile, in which two things are merely com- 
pared together. ; 


RULE THIRD. 


Trey may be accurately cmployed to combine together two 
fentences conncéled by the relanion of cause and EFFECT. 


Example: als ust Cs 4 5 j ne F ‘J walked one day from 


morning to ae "4 oes woe ieee ‘ Infomuch 
that I was fatigucd and weary ;” &e. Or to noua 


the relation fignified by the terms 53 ay: in 
which cafe, they are followed, like the particte (, by a 
fentence fignificant of the znp or purpose for which a given 
pata 18 a Pes or may have been, performed. Example : 


nk fi P —. é Loz age ee ar «Do not cenfure other 


men, that (a may not ceniure you;” &c. 


RULE 
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RULE FOURT H. 


Tuev are very commonly employed to indicatethe ore 
or pesirez Of the Speaker for the occurrence of a given event, 
fignified by the fentence to which thcy are prefixed: and ‘in 
this cafe, they correfpond very nearly, in point of fenle, - 
with the word uo & WouLp 1TrWeRE 80; or WOULD IT 
MAY BESO; &c. Examples: U a re & va E “Tf 
(would it were ty) 7 will confent not to give us any trouble,” 


wil, 5 a ee eee e mentees imma 


our comfort,” poate, rae i, et Tae AS 


‘We will fend you every morning ganic bam for the provi. 
fion of your Majefty’s kitchen. ne slay ul a  Upbad 16 of | 
“ If (would it were fo) you will dire& tive attention of your | 
mind to the completion of it;” &c. The words , +, /t 
are moft probably Goeetiece in all the Examples of this 
clafs, after the word £ i, y which does not therefore, inall 
probability, fuffer any real’ flu€tuation of fenfe. 


RULE FIFTH. 


Tury are not unfrequently employed to indicate the 
PROXIMITY, In point of time, of the occurrence of two given 
events comprifed in cither member of the fentence by which 
they are followed: and in this cafe, they conetpend very 
nearly, in point of fenfe, with ne word ¥) , , Warn, as al- 
ready explained. Example: ho : *_2 ike » : L tie “ As 
ZYDE arrived,” or “ When Zype ey the morning broke ;” 
&e. 


ras Sena cNRe, 


ae 


Tue words fi FH and P ws have fomewlaat more of force 
and emphatis than the fimpler forms s ; if gi but the. 


w -ord 
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word £ ia is Of rare aa exccpt in the writings of , 


ee 6 gi rd Pies 


- modern times. Examples: eae “ve ae ei! A oe ‘The 


eyes of the avaricious (cannot be filled) ag the wealth of this 


world ;” (— mn L uf rn, c As a well cannot be fill- 


ed with nightly dew.” 5 ae es —— sek “ As by 
the ftrokes of your fword. defroying ‘the world,” 


i ie 


) te, 1 i? ree a” ee 78} bs Le “ you bring under 
peed the expante - this ‘tranfitory wo:ld ;” 


joe | fF yo Ex ges ” “So, by tl:e ineans of your juilice 


enlightening the world, ig 


rosa @ 7 a) 22 
UT g attaa Pla So Ss be 6 You 
oushtto bring uner fubjcction to the grafp of your merit, 
the kingdom of eternal hapninefs in a future fate ;” &c. 


CONCLUSION. 


- Havixe furnifhed the preceding crampics of the practical 
application of the words £. , and £7, to the purpofes of 
{pecch, it remains for me to obferve, as ; ufual, that I am very in- 
different about the decifion of the queflion that relates tothe 
UNITY or OTHERWISE, Of the fenfe of thefe words, in every 
example that can be: adduced. I am as much difpofed 
38 any of my readers, to believe that they have no 
real Mu@uations of fenfe; but however that queflion may 
be decided, the utility of the examples adduced by me will 
be equally defenfible in either cafe: fince thofe examples 
unqueflionably furnifh the facts, with reference to which, 
Oar opinions on the fubje& mutt be uluimately formed. 


Ir is worthy of remark that eicte are no fuch words in the 
Language as io and pa ; though the analogous forma- 


tion of fc ue > and £ ue might reafonably give Lirth to an exe 
pcetation 


(89 ) 
peétation e ai exiftence. The particle Jf, occurring shee 


the word — rae , does not therefore coalcfce with that word : 


e® F OF » 


Rn tr ede eee s Such is the beauti- 
ful face and fine tc.uiper of my beloved;” &c. nor does that 
particle coalefce wita d LL swhen the wort c ais employed 
asa us: asy| wh iy 5 A Sys. RES RC RE ee “¢When 
he becomes rough “and difagree:ble, or lofes fie beauty 
and fufinefs of youth, fo that he is no longer an obic& OF 


defire;" &c. In either cafe, the following is the natural 
es e > 


ordcr of the fentencc: ci |p : L rd ? Us po? i 


wr 2 ee, 


7 
. te Se Dae cee + Oy Lea &c. I have nothing 
more to ovferve on the practical application of the derivatives — 


oy 
formed from the word oy 23 and fhall ; »roceed, therefore, to 


conlider the nature and application of the word { poe 


ie 

As a noun, this word is pronerly che name of the Der 
yt-in which feufe, fome Etynvlozifls confider it as a 
contraGlion for UT? ComMING OF HIS OWN ACCORD; OF 
UNCREATED. Compounded with another word, it has the 
fenfe of Lorn; Master; Proprietor; €c. as to? ie b 
‘The mafter of the nous : ee re Ly - The ruler 
of ne kingdom 5) ; pe, ) ‘“ The lord of the village 3° 


| ee af Or fa poe « The mafter of the houfe 5” ee t 
“ The captain of a fhip;” &c. N. B. The word t or 
= S fignifies A MOUSE; and { is a contraction for y{ A sHIe 
or A BOAT. 


i 


es 


As acommon fubftantive noun, this word fignifics aw ass; 
but it is prefixed to a confiderable number of ‘words in the 
Language, in the fenfe of Lance; coarse; Kc. as bP 

K6 A 
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A LARGE MULBERRY 3 eA LARGE STONE tore Aw? 


A LARGE MOUSES OF A RAT; Zs, A LARC Z FLY 


Ge a 


eae A CRAB; (becaule of his large claws;) pee a 


contraGtion for gi oe LARGE HEAP OF ANY THING, but 


4 


more e'pccially oa AINS oy pee properly A LARGE FRUIT; 
but now a MATT RMEL ON though fone prople pronounce 


the word , Fe becaufe they believe it to be a contrac- 


tion for , a j es RIPENED BY THE SUN. 


aly 
T n1s is the contra€ted form of the participle , as ehiae 
a! aT WEALTHY; J | Voy y ODORIFEROUS; ahye sf , Hoip- 
IND THE VEIL3 ,{35 4 A SENTINEL, OF “ One ftationed to 
kecp watch on an eminence;” ,/,,1, “ An officer l:aving 


charge of the public roads;” , | 's ay, i ‘One who ‘Keeps 
himfelf clear of evil ;” &c. as wey bps: Ti | an 


There is no man better than he is, who keeps himfslf clear 
of evil,” 


> In 

a9 IN. 
Tus word, though now gencrally confidercd as a partte 
cle, was probably a y in former tines; being follow- 
ed, in eat ee by the mark of the Izarut; like the 


word \ ee Witnin, which is now a Ww 2 ane therefore 
fs) 4 oF re 4 
c 


indifpenfibly requires that mark. Ex: 4 , yey Sys SS 

“He looked and beheld an ant in the grains” &c. The 
mark of the Izarur is now generally omitted after és P 
which is therefore thought to have affumed the characler of 
@ particye; whether accurately or otherwife, I leave to be 
determined by the judgment of the reader; jir/, becaufel 


think it a matter of little importance whether we call it a 
NOUN 


( git) 
wOUN or a pARnticie; and, fecond’y, becaufe I am raally 
at forme lofs to form a decicted opinion on the fubjed. 
Mr. Toore’s is cipies will prcbaiiy trace its origin to the 
fubfiantive ,, accor; but acraitti ting the accuracy of that 
etymology, it is entircly unimporta tantin my eRimzion. Ido 
not belicve that the word , ‘ Iu, foffers any. real fluctuations 
of feufe; bat think it neceffary, acverthelefs, to offer in the 
forna of cenerel rules, fuch obfervations as occur on the fuse 


je& of its practical ufe. 


RULE FIRST. 


Tur Provna and the Imencorr Zener, as explained in 
Cuarree Frasr, Pace 122 OF THIS Veuve: are very com- 
moale governed by the prepofition ,y In; which Ccnoces, 
in this cafe, the relaiion figmfed by the term oe ae Cone 


asne 


ting tometoer the 299 3 or TuinG CONTAINED, and the ey, 
or Tar IN WiNICH IT 18 CUN TAINED. Ezanipte $ 


a od ; 


Pe ee oe “Zype is in ine heule;” rng hartart 


e e —« ‘6 
“TT took iny friend tato ue parcen;” ee j ae 3 “CT 


arrived in the cay ;” ( ee re or “1 flent or refted in 


oe 


the night ;” (". ) f) re eae y “ Tlookedator inthe face of 
* ooo ® rd j 


ay peloveds” 3 y, 4 yg! Twas lon I thougnt,” 
pe ser, vet »y “EL was involved in milery 5" &c. This 


js the tree fenfe of the word , 3 to which, in all probability, 
the examples detziled in the following rulcs might be accu- 
rately and reafonably referred. 


RULE SECOND. 


Ir is ‘found, occafionally, to denote the relsvon: of associa- 
TION} known in Grammar by the term wee | » Example: 
¢ A ns 


( ue pp Honk Le, >“ Larrived at Koofa in company with 
a 
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a caravan,” &c. Or the relation of ExarzyaTion, known in 
- Grammar by the term “yy | }, and more commonly fignified 
byt the word ak Examples: 7 


cz Di dy v' 2g There is no fuch 
moon as you are, fhining IN OF ON the fummit of all that ts 


graceful ;” e iy ees cs Ww ‘T put the cip on (litcrally mm) 


rd ale oe ents 


my head;” »,/ we | yy ty i “T put the ring on (lite- 


rally iv) my finger.” In the two laft examples, it is worthy 


nn no%e 
of remark that the 29 and the 95)» have changed places ; 
fince we put our head in a cap, and not the cap in our head; 


&c. 


RULE THIRD. 


Ir is found, occafionally, to denote the relation of Caus4- 
TION; known in Grammar by the term re and more 
commonly asiulice Py the word si. Example: 

SIS ly, yg fess J 2 “TI have become the fcorn of 
the world becaufe of my ‘love for you;” &c. Or that other 
fpecies S Causation, which is known, by the terms 


¢ My 


STN ea Example: ee Lb SG» pss : 
« They laboured ineffetually to bring about his death; KC, 
Or the relation of Junction; known in Grammar by the term 


bel! tf, and mate comme, Ny fignifi: -d by the prepofition ,. 
Example : 5 Ja d399 sey, by! » “Tle flung 
down the rofes, and laid hold of iny lappet ;” &e, 


RULE FOURTH. 


Ir is occafionally employed to denote certain other {pecific 
relations, the claffification of which, after having furnifhed a 
few examples, I fhall leave to be determined by the judgment 
of the reader, fince the thades of difference between the 


nature 





( ots 7 
nuture Of oue Specific relation and anoiner, are Ofte. 36 Mie 
as to be nearly evanelcent. Eau: naples: | 


a 


SHE bs 5 | woe gy! yale 195" Zaps among his 
brothers, refensbies ui moon among thc ftars;’ 


A] oe 4 


(ef a Pint ‘if fy at a, I fhall fly to you;” 
(ESLER! teh “Give me aki, O my 


‘pecovap! may J cic at your feet;" Kc. 


CONCLUSION, 


1 wave already Slated my opinion that the word , i: has no 
seul Auélustions of fenfe, though the diverfity ot sdiom thas 
obtains mathe Lrgifs and Perfian Tongues, does, undoubtedly, 
render it applicable to many propofitions which cannot be 
accurately expreffed :: our Language by means of ti: fyno- 
sue, the word li. As applicatle to the infinit iveand the tenfoy 


i ¢ 
oi a Perfian verb, thc word ,» may be often a rieowasy 5 
ce e 7% 3D Zs , 
as ur: 23 “ To freak ~ Om . ; “Te open,” cect, 
or it may be often fignificant ; in which ca ate, It 13 cxatily 


oe 


oppokd, in point of fenle, co the word 7: as al jee 


Yu come ia; or To ener Jai 72 come out; cr To 


@r_e@ 


come forth; Seon To bring in; og. To sting 
out; Kc. 
@ ra 
uy? at , Line. 
Turse two words were foruerly fell-figmiiicast, and for 


aught 1 know to. the contrary, wnay bs fo fill, Xxame 


7 e 3, 4 dd 
ple: Ai gecirt a ‘“ No mah ever faw, or 


will fee,’ PA 9 PY, oe ; J ae oe * Your equal either in the 


field or cabinet.” At prefent, they are of rare occurrence 1n 
the Language, being added, an the way of bere laauers, to 


the exd of certain fubftantive ucuss. 46 | 327" Like 
6 kL taad 
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the fun; 3 a Like heaven ae cael ae “ pas 
“ Like the body ;" and therefore oA pidure: 299 


ad) Us Poh eS wt “In it, ceeaieaiad 
_ various forms and pictures of beautiful women;” &c. 


y 9 A DEMON, 
In the fenfe of 4 pemon, this word is the root or primitive 


from which is formed 6 9 OF Z 43 “ The name of an 
-infeét deftructive of books.” Itis otherwife employed, like 
the word i, to fignify Larce, when prefixed to certain 
fubftantive noute: as Is ce “A large bow;”” ee 29 A 
large cled;” | Pi 2“ A fpider 5” because of Bs lengch or 
fize of his legs; , Lys “A tempeft;” or “ A whirlwind;” 


ars 


Pe Ai ys y “ The name of a large {pecies of grain ;" &c. 


I, 
Tue termination | , has not, perhaps, any real flu€tuations 
of f{enfe; being invariably employed to indicate the relation of 
APPROPRIATION, known in Grammar by me term U Lert, 


and commonly exprefled by the word tay - For. To this 
general fenfe of the termination { ,, it is probable, that every 
example of its occurrence in the Language may be accurately 


and reafonably referred: as diy w~j “1 beat Zype;” 


which is equivalent to the phrafe “ I appropriated to Zype, or 
performed on Zype, the action fignified by the verb To beat.” 
(See Remarxs, Pace 199 OF THIS Vo.uMe.) The relation 

of aprropriaTION is very general, and may be therefore 
refolved into a confiderable number of {pecific relations, the na- 
ture of which I fhall endeavour to detail in the following rules. 


RULE 
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RULE FIRST. 


Tue termination La is very commonly added to that nour 
which forms the 2 J ye or true object of atranfitive verb: 
and, in that cafe, the omiffion or infertion of the termination 
j , depends on the rules detailed in Cuarrgr SEVENTH, PAGE 
189, ET szQ: oF THIs VoLUME, to which the reader is there- 
fore referred. Example: ‘ ; ly as “1 beat Zype 3” 


2h, tL “I flew Buxr;” &c. 


f 
RULE SECOND. 


Ir is occafionally employed to indicate the nen of 


Assoctarion, known in Grammar by the term oe and 


more commonly fignified by the prepofition |. Examples: 
me ; 1S wv. Pet Bel “ Hear this ftory that. in Bagh- 


daud;” ; os 1 ib er Z rey , “a difpute took place 
between a flag and a piece of tapeltry.” 


PP) ed 


i. ie sta h ali Qed A "5 « Although the laft of 


the eka in his sees has beftowed upon you,” 


$y 34 it ae ly | Ss 4g 7 “the Gane relation to himfclf ~° 


which Aaron had with Moses.” 
‘J vy ros fal Ff dS shes The rofe el face 
puts the tulip to fhame,” { , j Wa we, A f ye a “ And 


your eyes, fparkling as thofe of a Pas refemble the. .eye 
of the Sun; &c. It maft be obvious to the reader that 
the prepofition | might accurately fupercede: me termina- 


"y, 
tion 4, in all thefe examples: as a b3- Je pe 73 


3¢ os@6 Ca 
Binge , 3 and fo, alfo, in the phrafe Hee Cs: 


70500 2° ae 


or »,; vps ie 7k. { faid to, or fpokxe with Zype; &c. 
| _ | RULE 








RULE THIRD. 


it is occasionally employed to indicate the relatran of cau- 
we’ 
—yation, known in Grammar by the term eee and 


more commonly exprefled by the prepofition ; I. ‘Example : 
uel saa PS ere a “ Tt as better that fuch aman 


fhould die of dilgrace ;" that is to fay, “ by reafon of difs 
grace ;” &c. It Seems alfo to fupply the place of the pre- 
7 in other examples of a diflerent nature: as 


pofition 
Ory as ee 


rd 
Ov «4 


ae me 071, 3 Weis related of eS) Say ate Te ey oe 


a 4 ’ 


« ‘They afked Zyvps ;” thatis to fay, © Tucy efked of Zyps 
{uch and fuch quefiions ;” &c. 


RULE FOURT &, 


Ir is occafionally employed to andicate ine relation of ex- 
a know:. : uz Graninar by the terms 


vo v , a) ~9 on e » ad : 
aby yas Fxample: pe ee buns sel { pur- 
chafed a horfe for a thoufand rupees ;" &c. itis alfo pasty free 
n the fenfe of the prepofitions , » and +, Ex- 


7 = a ge e- 


EHANSGES OY OF FOSITION 


quenidy e:anloyed 1 1 
o » 


Ge - eae 


“* T happencd to remain ix or For then sight, ina garden with 
r7 2 6 “ @ >? a, 
one of wy fitcuids ;? > ey ae hy an I et aoe , eo . 


“ Have cowpaflion on tc ite or fe cul * of Suiman, for it 


, ~ » f 6 te sce ee 
behoves you to pity aly’ | Sal Adel 
a wectch whole Joad Is galien ante the amud.” 


ot 9 


(i irene ee se 1D. ee ae ae oP 


RULE FIFTH. 


IT is occafionally employcd to govern the noun by which 
4 Sot Of 4 ie oe 


2 

; > e se : oe Pd « 
we {wear, Example: gis. ie be iPS n y aaa “My 
enenucs 
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enenies fuy, Hoomaum is given vo the love of beautiful wo- 
mens” ae bby LO siaykSAlagels * And 
in truth, (I {wear by truth,) whoever is poffeffed of a foul 
is difpofed to love them.” Of to govern a noun introdu-. 
ced for the purpofe of indicating SURPRISE OF ASTONISH- 
MENT. Example: Soyo sta ; 997011? «© She 
robbed me of my heart on withdrew trom my fight ;” 
Sig iby! | Shah sa ‘« Heavens! who is to be 
mocked in fuch a manner as this!” I know not whether the 
termination | ,, in the word | ro) » “By chance,” or more 
properly “By the irrevocable decrees of Providence or 
Denys: is not propenty of the fame nature. Example: 
or ety leit Le ‘As fate would have it, the 
phyfician died that “hight.” In the following example, it 
feems to me to indicate the relation of ADJURATION : 
ts wx Waetaae x ‘For Gop’s fake, have compaf- 


fion on me who have loft my heart.” 


RULE SIXTH. 
Ir is often employed to fupply the place of the Izarur: 
Jixft, when ony one, Or inore words occur between the pesos 
6 


and the 2! ( ere y the former taking Bene a0 the 


order of Speech: and , fecondly, when the - ) °, oe pre- 
cedes the shee » With or without the nieteenon of any 
“0 4. 703, »& c 


other word. Examples: l> » L- yt ’ et us 
« My heart will never be happy ( rs L- = Sods ) until £ 


ad ene 


obtain a fight of your fine face ;" 984 te, wer 
“ The fon of si a ( we p—,) was very ill;” 
ey ’ Z') 1s “There was a man who, a me, 


a loft his steel to his miftrefs;” (s 7] Sher J202 fan 


&e, 
6 M | RULE 
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RULE SEVENTH. 


Ir is occaGonally employed to indicate the relation of 
juxcrion; known in Grammar by the term riot and 
more commonly 4 fignified by the prepofition _. , Example : : 


aser?’ 


(a a q vas " - or, which is the fame thing, se J we git 


oy] ee my objet.” Of this nature, I believe, is the Ex- 


ample Pas Satya ie ct yb «J gaye fuch and 


juch a Pook to Zvpe;" &c. It occurs alfo in the fenfe af , 3 


as L~ ee yrite 4 ita ae ‘© Would that the 


morping biet zew ould fling afide the veil that conceals the beau- 
ty of Lyzec 3" ee” operat Fy imi 


* For then mankind might perccive ( , ys) sof Ay =) 
that Muynoon (is not frantic as they have fuppofed, “and 
as the name implies, but) retains the pofleffion of all his 
faculties." _Inother words, “ Such is the tranfcendent beauty 
of Lyxee, as to juftify the apparently frantic aétions of her 
Jover Mujnoon.” The reader will perceive that the lines 
have not been tranflated literally, The termination | , is alfo 
occafionally employed in the fenfe of the word ——~ (,: as 


si¢¢ . ‘ | 10 be “Turn your face to the kingdom of 


eternity ; " Sc. 
, 8 


RULE EIGHTH. 
Ir is fometimes employed to govern the noun fi fignificant of 


the zn or purpose ( Z Pp ye 4) to be effeted by the occurs 
rence of a given event ipecified i in the fentence with which it 


is connefled. Example: cv a Ty a cpl if wt | ys 4 
“It is the highcf benefit” ‘(wifdom) if the bounty of the 


g7ar #3 


CreatTor;” fy be hye « Sele&s one of hie 


creatures for the general good ;” &c. Or to indicate acHANCE . 
from 
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from one flate to another; known in Grammar by the 


? ad of eo @ ev 


term ww ,,/%. Example: fein a7 
' 6 We are all born to die;” SON, (Tt, Sin 399 
« And flourifh, to decay ;” &c. 


CONCLUSION: 


Ir feems to me that the relation of appropriaTion may bé 
eafily traced in all the examples adduced in illuftration of the 
preceding rules, and in a great variety of other examples, per- 
haps too numerous to pe comprifed in any Grammatical trea- 


tife whatever: a Lu, ped eH “I want a 
@ a" » 

diiionary ;” 9 | ) Us ne Vy ty | ; ed » penleman 

had a flave of extraordinary Benicia ; ey Le ly he wi 

“ The rofes at the garden have ne "permanency ; 

Paul Leos a" touts ke “All praife. and gra. 

titude is due to Gon,” &c. I thall therefore only farther 

obferve, on this fubjed, that the termination | , fecems to be 

fometimes, though rarely, amere pleonafm : as 

ata? Sv, prety wi (7 *ASppy is that fortunate 


0 7% 99 4% 28 


man whofe eycs, 4/4 ISIS ders y i are every more 
ning direéted to your face;” unlefs (which is poffible) the 
word ee be here employed in the fenfe of the fubftan. 


tive iy “_? Harrinass. 


Tur intelligent reader will alter, if neceffary, according to the 
digtatcs of his own judgment, the arrangement of the examples 
which I have adduced in order to illuftrate the practical appli- 
cation of the termination | , tothe purpofes of Speech. He 
_ will fupply, from his own obfervation, fuch examples, omitted 
by me, as may be neceflary to the more perfeét elucidation of 
the fubje&; and having collected all the faéts of the cafe, he will 

then 
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_ then proceed to adopt the arrangement, which ft have prou- 
pofed, or to fubltitute, if that fhall be deemed advifeable, 
any other that may, in his eftimation, furnifh a nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth. Believing that the plan which is here 
adopted in imitation of the writers on Arabic Grammar, is 
the very beit that can be deviled for the attainment of an 
accurate conception of the nature and ufe of the Perfian par- 
ticles, Tam not the Icfs confcious that its execution is de-° 
fcdlive in all probability, and therefore fulceptible of much 
improvement. Ihave marked out the path which leads to 
fuccefs, but the reader who defires to purfue it with advan- 
tage, will have occafion for the exertion of his own induftry, 
in the removal of thofe impediments which may have efcaped 
the induftry of my enquirics, and will therefore continue to 
to lie in his way. 
’ a) ao 
Eacu of thefe words i is commonly employed in the fenfe 
: ‘4 ” 
of — as pate se vi or a re A large elephant ; 
29004) “A large river;” &c. Ex. ani! toy § 
’ He rufhed to affault that raging (or literally large) el:phant;” | 
7U Ly ; pe be pe “ Roaring loud as the river 
Nile &e. Itis {carcely neccflary to obferve, that the word 
we, Livinc, is the participle of the verb wm: y To ive. 
pj 

Tus word has already been twice noticed in Paces 44i 
‘AND 463 OF THIS VOLUME, to which the rcader is therefore 
referred. Yt is generally followed by the particle Js; but 
fometimes by si as en np oO 4, pedi both words having 


precilely the faine fenfe. 
as 


( ge: ) 


soy 3, sens 3 Have A CARE. 
Tusne is little to be faid of this word, which is employed 
to corroborate or confirm the propofition comprifed in that 
member of the fentence to which it is annexed, Examples 


3 Lp, ry) ;Z ye 3 < it “ caer a wots sass yous confole 


the weak or unfortunate" gyla hes ft ¢ wal 
“ Have a care that you do not depend (on fortune,) for it has 
no foundations” &c. As a noun, it has various fenfes: as 
Are 5 s « A breaker of engagements ;” slp Ly 3 3 


Per ed 
# « 


* One who demands protection ; seri my pi es 

“ Prote& us (or literally, Proteétion !) againft a bad wife ;” Sice 
In the laft example, I fuppofe the verb «, Give, or fome- 
thing equivalent, is underftood in the fentence f and fo, 


alfo, of other examples in which the word er} § is fol- 
lowed by the prepofition 4 oo 


U3 Towarps. 

Tx18 word, which is of common occurtence in the SHas 
Namau and elfewhere, does not admit the mark of the Izarur, 
and has been therefore affigned to the clafs of ranticues. Ie 
is employed in the fenfe of the word J yer Example : 

othe 3 Us: Ape “* I went to Ispamaun to fee 
him ;” 3 ec, 

| wo Like. 

Tuts word is ' probably a contratted form of the word ay | 
Like: ay 7 or 7 J" Like an a. ae 
“Like mafk;" &c. Example: pe’, a, ~ bee, 
* When fhe combs her hair black and fragrant as mutk ;” 


a, 62 


uC ae S¢ uw” D Let the breeze of Kuooren 


advance and fteal odout ;” 3” (more delightful than its own.) 
) 6N N. B. 


( 5:2 ) 
N.B. The word q, in the {econd line, is plainly the 
imperative of the verb Wye or U zt-To z2us or To 
WEAR. | 
ale 
Tus is another form of the word —": hod i for 
a yf “Inverted ;” are for ou Light, 


headed ;” OI ,W- “ The upper end;” as oppofed to Jt 
‘The lower end ot any thing ;” &c. Example: 

f- ot Lh Oe, a Fook into the graves under 
the tombs ;” Oks sy thaws i gt Sf" And you will 
not be able to diflinguifh the head from the feet of thofe 
who are buried;” &c, The word ,W is alfo employed 
as atermination, inthe fenfe of rixe: as jw , 3“ Like a 
Demon ;” , Ww ae . ; “Like an intelligent man;” , eo 
“¢ Like a dog in difpofition tet Like a inake;” an 
_ epithet applicable to the Perfian king J Bf, from whofe 
fheulders, touched by the Devil, grew two living {nakes that 
could be fed only by the brains of children. 


es 

Tus word is alfo employed as a termination in the fenfe of 
LIKE; a8 JU « Like a lion ;” Ob ae “ Like a fha- 
| dow;” WJ WwW jy “ Like a_ tulip;” ae * Like one or 

the fame thing 3" OA “ Relembine each other;” &c, 
Examples 7" 3659 yar Fylrouds “ T fhall 
go into the fields, my heart ftreaked like the tulip, with 
the impreflion of grief occafioned by the love whichI bear 
to you;” &c. 

| | oS 
Tue word ,(%, properly a Kine, is commonly prefixed 


to other words in the fenfe of zarcez or exceLLenT; being 
oppoled 
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oppoled, in this refped, tu the word 7, which fignifies 
LARGE OF COARSE, as already fated in treating of that word. 
Example: ,1,.0% “ A large road or highway ;” A oe 
“ The large beams of a houles JS Ue “A large wind 
inftrument of mufic;” @s.ct “A larye and excellent 
mulberry ;” , | ee “ A good horfeman;” ¢ 2 1 * Am- 
bergris;” (becaule of its excellent odour ;} &c. ‘lhe wore 
st-- is often contracted into a! as ,fy is into ,,; 1b 


into 7; &c, 
o_— Orner. 


Tue application of this word to the purpof:s of Speech, is very 


nearly the fame with that of the Perfian <7 , already noticed 
in Pace 489 or Tus Vi Lume, to which the reader is theres 


fore referred, Example: | y Si vas “J ‘GO y (i j —? 
* [ have no friend but only my fighs ;” 

| ee po Se 2 bea fSs ee weep for 
me but my own eyes” The word 7 mutt be followed 
by the _! y wt ; once is oftcn omit'ed after pee 
as pad? ee at ig 957 jase “ scaaaatd no man 
as my enemy ;" ent ey eC eer ad.) io “ Such a 
man is a flranger not a friend ; ” &c. The word — is 
generally followed by the mark of the Izarut, which !s not 


true of the word a 5 but both may follow the parsete o 
and may be followed, themf{clves, by the particle ; y }, whic 2 
then Auppues the spats: a the Izarur; as pies 


less ; AU Sipe ; &c, Examples; 


Setanta, 1 x Do evil to none, and in 
every thing elfe, follow the bent of your own inclination ;” 


ee pa bi OY, ve “ For according to | 


our principles, nothing is faulty but this alone.” Generally 
{peaking, 


al 


tpeaking, either of the words ior A may accurately 
fupply the place of the other, in the ¢ common ulage of the 


Perfian Langnage. 
b 
THis is another form of the prepofition (| Wirns 
the firft letter having fuffered a permutation which is 
pretty common to the Pangueges as Wy 5 for Os 


y bs 0° ry 


The tongue ;” &c, Example: , — wa 5) 7 ih fs yl? 

™“ The — old Juggler died in diftrefs; i | 
es A, b we y) 1S 4 y rS a , “ And committed his vicious 
Wie to Mauuix 3” (the name of the angel who has 
charge of ae pote are other examples of the fame 
nature : as mt: “I fpoke with him ;” ; ey 


“I went away with him;” &c. Of the occurrence of 4, 
as another form of the word j, the fata example 


ere ae SD) aca 


fhall dwell in Penrement: like te Stxmooxen, and! will not, 


like the fly, ae St b A ee? 3 Sf re alight wherever I 
g0, from motives of f avarice, or a greedy difpofition.” _Tcon- 
 Geive the words ,4are here employed for (— a'g,ar 


perhaps for —s » which feems to be the opinion of the au- 
i ¢ 


thor of the Soornoorer. 
19 n° 
Tuxsz terminations, added to the end of certain fubftane 
tive nouns, have the fenfe of es : Coton: as 6 > 

ty —C% “ Black as mufk;” 6 off © Red we the role” 

ee roainen Example : Y re JS tox “e ly 
“ Thad then.a face that might vie in color with the rofe ;* 
&c, . lp 
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) 
Tiave little to fay of this word, becaufe I have no very cleat 
cence puon of its pe It feems to have array the 


fonfe of > and , 3: as ANS be, ols 
«J will place the lappet of mifchict on my head as 


ene? o @ 


a turban,” 4 9 {Fars aan “ T collc&ed 
them all together;” &c. As a noun, it has Pee faid to 
convey Occ: fionally the fenfe, es of the Words - 5 or y L 


Anove; or HIcH: is oF Pen “ He faid, I Can 
ay no higher ;” ote of the words i Berore 3 or 


ee Near: asc y 9 ot sot, = ny “ He ad- 
vanced or approached, and faid, O wonder ul! can this be your’ 
. third’y, of the word , Pa Far: a , i # He went a 
great way ;” and finally, of the words a or ue ALL: as 
LV rie | (43 7s “ I took all my property out of 
the hands of Zype;” &c. Ic is alfo frequently emiploy~d — 
as a PLEONASM: as (J wi y | yp * To conceal ;” or “ Locover;~ 
Ke. | 


-m 
‘ 


Cre 

1/7 
WHEN fignificant, this word feems to have the fenfe of 
the word 3 Unner ; being direétly oppofed to the particle’ 
: AT BL uA Every breath 


f. 
we inhale, adds length to our life ;” 4; co aw | j f ros 
* And gives joy to the foul, when again exhaled;” &c. 


The word , 2 is often a PLEONASM, before the infinitive 
e ap s 


and tenfes of a Perfian. verb: as ad a “ To {peak ;" 


Ot “To hear ;” &c. &c. 


60 = oe uy? 
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7 
Tus word, added to the end of certain nouns, has the 


fenfe of Lixe: as id oul “ Like a King;” Pre 


es Like a Lion ;” , yt“ Like a fnake;” an epithet often 


‘Spaled to the Perfian King Se , of whom I have already 
had occafion to {peak. 


2 of 
pe lie In sHoRT; Or In suBSTANCE. 
Pa 


Tuaxe is little to be obferved on the prattical appli- 
cation of this word, or more properly of this phrafe, to 
the purpofes of Speech. It is gencrally employed as a 


fort of J, ay A (See race 465 OF tTHI8s VoLuMe,) 
when the {peaker, pafling over details of inferior mo- 
ment, is defirous at once to come to the point. Examples: 


Baye by eG) ‘ Tim 5) “My bef fziends 


did not venture to defend my character by ftating the truth ;” 


2) 3g @,  @ 


wher rlipjm— 4.) Fs “ Andthey forgot (or neg- 
‘egfica) the duties impofed by their long eftablifhed intimacy 


with me;” sy Cifay a wed ‘¢ In fhort, 
I was involved in difficulties of every kind;” &c. In 


o a) 
modern times the phrafe i “| Ae is oltenemployed in the 


7 es" 


fenfe of Sn wis as pA ny A ERED in anfwer to the 
queftion maha yy Mes ORS akT “ Have you 
any {kill in the Perfian Language ?” “he. 


| Saad 
Tis werd is compounded of the Arabic particle (or letter) & 
‘Tuen, and the word hi which fignifies EnoucH. Its occurrence 


in the Perfian Language is chiefly or entirely reftrited to 
the 
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the compofitions of ocr times. Example: a aH g j . 


“ I wifh for youalone ;” pl ryits fi » 9 “And have no- 


thing to do with any me Se ee | e le uo; Ay, 6 


“ J have no dependence but on Gop alone;” &c. 


ee er Wn 
WouLp if WERE SO; OR WOULD If MAY BE 80. 

Tuese are various forms of the fame word; or perhaps 
ee and f are compounded of um lf and ad follow. 
ed by the particle w Tuat, which teens to have been anciently 
written (. They indicate the wishes of the fpeaker; and 
are thercfore followed by a given propofition, fignificant of 
the nature of fuch wifhes. Now there is no limit to the wifhcs — 
of the human mind, which arc indifferently extended to paft 
or future time, and to all imaginable objects, as well thofe 
which we hope to attain, as thofe which we kaow to be unat- 
ic Accordingly, the propofition following ‘the word 
At a its fynonimes, is often referrable, firf?, to paft time; 
asylig f oyh aah Ip ‘* Would that t my mother had 


never bore me ;” 9! 95 u“ es Nghe ** Orthat the 


nurfe had never fed me ere milk!” Or, fecondly, itis refer- 
rable to future time, but fill fignificant of an object which we 
know to be unattainable: as , a in ~ i. : Bd ad Would 
that Zypz may never die;” &c. Or, finally, it is fignificant of 
an obje dt which we believe or prefume to be attainable: as 


_—s Wy beth yp phe. A \ if“Grant Heaven! 


= may oe over my athes on the day of rciurrection 5” ; 
Sila Go pm? SU Rt That’ whea 

I rife from the duft, I may touch her garment ;” &e. (N. B. 

The poet does not hope tor the attainment of fu much happi- ° 


nefs at any earlier period of time.) It is only neceflary to” 
add, 


add, that we cannot accurately wif for that which we now 
to be of certain Occurrence s whence it follows, that we never 
fay “ Would the sun may rife this morning!" bccaufs we 
know very well ‘that the sun will rife. 


y No. 


Tus Arabic word is pretty frequently employed in. 
the Perfian Language to anfwer, in the negative, a pro 
pofiti ition expreffed cs the affirmative form. Example: 


F ate ny 


_y Ay alg jl a eon “ Have you ever (faid the Gram- | 
marian) learnt any ee - “No!” (replied the Bout-man;) 


oy 9 ted ae pe ; ig “Then, (fuid tke Grammarian,) 
half of your life has been paffed in vain ;" &c. 


ii ett a el AO tee 


Titse are various forms of the word Ko or a “hay. 


ing the particle ,{/, prefixed. The Perfians have borrowed 

this ps from the Arabs, by whom it is varioufly ‘written 

e 8 ow ; * 17 

oS: + Sly tol; oe And afier .aum, there 

is abroad air uttered but not written, (or written generally 

above the line,) which has been converted by the Perfians into 
t ’ 


YA MUJHOOL. 


Tue world A is commoly ope. to indicate the re- 
Jation fignificd by the term a fy co) » and has perhaps no 


rcal fluctuations of fenfe, The term 1, ee | literally figni- 
fics Discovery; and, in its technical fenfe, it means “ the re- 
snoval, by one propofition, of a doubt engendered by the ut- 
tcrance of another.” The two propofitions are conncé.cd to- 
gether by means of the word te But; and they muft 

be 
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be fomehow or other orrosen to each other in point of 
fenfe. The nature of this oppofition is perhaps too various 
‘to admit of much illuftration by the rules of Grammar, yet 
I am anxious to render it as clear as poffible, and the ex- 
amples detailed in the following rules may sat ferve to 
throw light on the fubject. 


RULE FIRST. 


Tue oppofition of fenfe, between two propofitions conne&s 
ed together by means of the word jee Bur, may conift 


in what has been termed sll and this happens, 
when the predicate of either propofition denotes the negae 
tion of the same arraisutre, which is applicable, in the 
affirmative, to the other propofition, In this cafe, the fubs 
ject of both propofitions cannot be the fame. Examples: 
BAe Feta ne “ Zype is come, but Amer is not 


os 


come;" 4, 4b we, Op ALA} yee es “ Hautimes Tauss lives 


no longer, but to all eae without end;” 
e774 


y TF miti von ae ce yo 77, “flis name, celebrated for 


virtue, will continue to endure ;" &e. Or, if the predicate of 
cither propolition be direélly oppofed to that of the other 
in sroue of fenis, they will be itll connected by the word 

ae becaufe youny is merely a negation of wispom and 1G¢ 
NORANCE is merely a negation of Buow nese ; &c. Example: 


ei ep hie fs », 5“ ZypE is moving, 


but Ama is at sch ;” &c. 


RULE SECOND. 


_ Tue oppofition of fenfe, between two propofitions con- 
seb togethes by means of the word I But, may con- 
ift in what has been termed , La 3 and this happens, when 

@7 the 
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the predicate of either propofition is fignificant of an attribute 
- pirrertent from that fignified by the other, but not 
abfolutely of a contrary nature, In this cafe, the fubje& 
of both propofitions may be the fame ; but if they happen 
to be fo, the one ie be affirmative, and the other negae 


e@ RS, 
tive. Example: ot — yoy yas Zvpe 
is not brave, but he is liberal ;" of, ha transferring the 
negative to the fecond propolition, “ Zyur is brave but he 


is not liberal; &c. 


RULE THIRD. 

Wun the predicate of cither propofition happens to be 
fignificant of the fame attrioute, an oppofition of fenfe may 
yet be obtained by having recourle to the DEGREES OF COM- 
PARISON; a8 y ar fo; ; are “ Zype is attached to 
you asa friend ;” ri es « But I 
Jove you better than he does.” Or to furnifh the authority 


ao %~*© @47 1% 


of the Poct Fuxuree: APA TF gla GA « The 
ssi aha ba beauty defire to, behold you ;” 


a & 7° oF 


= am sot wry 1S i ;! “ But there are none 
who ‘ defire 3 it more than Fuxures;” &Xc. 


RULE FOURT H. 


Tux fame predicate being applicable to either propofition, 
it may yet be fo reftrited in the fecond, by means of other 


words with which it is conneéted, as to create the neceflary 
eo & ae 


-oppofition of fenfe. Example: { a vi (ps une AE oy, 


« When the morning draws the curtain of light, I utter my 


complaints ;” VDI Lo; TL a a 


them to him only, who takes a fhare in my forrows ;". 
ee 


RULE 
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RULE FIFTH. 


Tue oppofition of fenfe between either propofition is 
not always exprefied in terms, and muft be inferred, in 
that cafe, by the underftanding of the reader. Examples ! 


V!, 7 ae 7 es 43 I cael ita pity ¢ to walle my in- 
ftrudtions on brutes ;” W) § | ! Ge, 14 y, ep — ° Ati “ Andto 
hold up a mirror before the blind ;” , 3 . roe -s a! “ But 


the door of my fubje& was open;” 51, 5 Pat See > “And | 
_ the chain of my reafoning was long;” that is a fay, 

“It led me on;” &c. Supply the ellipfis: “ I thought it a pity 
to wafte my inftrudtions on brutes, and was therefore difpofed 
to be filent, but I fpoke ileal becaufe the el of psd 


fubj: & was open ;” &c. Jo (a4 4 AJ fs, i 


“I often determined never to fall in love;” 


ao? 


P Ellice pr LAOF tae “ But beauty is not 
to be refilted by the power of wifdom.” Supply the 
ellipfis: “I had often determined never to fall in love, 
but my determination was of no avail, becaufe the fight 


ag ors od 


of beauty ;" &c. &c. a7 ree x) alana) : LA 
“ as idea of falling in love never entered my mind ; = 


ae are or 4,40 @ 
3 On hae Grea T i yes * But even an ele- 
phant mutt yield, if he be caught in the toils;” &c. Supply 
the ellipfis: “I had no thought of falling in love, but I 
fell in love notwithitanding ;” &c. &c. I fhall not venture 
to multiply, farther, the examples of this nature, which the 
seader will be able to form for himfelf at pleafure. 


RULE SIXTH. 


Tue word on has been fuppofed, occafionally, to aflume 


the charafter of a vt / ly or Particis or Excre- 


TION; 
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710N; in which cafe, the following propofition forms an exe 


- ception to that which precedes it Examples : oe a 


« They are all come;” , Lani Kes “ But Zype is not 
come ;” that is to fay, “ They are all come except Zype, 


“Sp ve 44 e oo ¢ : 
who is not come ;” J x9 er" s rH, by mo LL She 


@ 


liens with approbation to every body ;” 


| NF CIR pleads “ Buc the goes to ilcep - 


—~ - 


when it happens to be my turn to {peak ;" &c. 


RULE SEVENTH, 


THs word ao is fuppoled to be occafionally employed 


@ 


to indicate the relation of Derait; known in Grammar by the 


term we and more commonly fignified by the word ‘ le 
? r arswvs °° fF ff Weoeasd ? 0 

Example: (J |, bag) J] awry y S. 99209 as SA 
“ Every man is a friend before your face, but confider him 
only asa friend ;” wid, pip aa he ay TAS 
* Who thinks of you though ableut for a long {pace of time.” 


It {eems to me that the word fee ishere plainly employed 


to indicate the relation fignified by the term vA , nae ; 
and I have therefore inferted this rule, merely with a view 
to exprefs my own opinion of its fallacy. For an account of 


the relation fignified by the term ia Or Derait, sze 
Pact 460 or THis VoLume. 


RULE EIGHTH, 


Tue word as is employed, occafionally, in a fenfe nearly 
approaching to that of ae yo More esprciarty; in which 
cafe, the propofition by which it is followed tends, not 
inerely to confirm, but to add force and emphafis to the 
propofition comprifed in the preceding fentence, Example: 

: 1 oe a ( ay 
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NAPE TTIAC oy) ey Seesceee Aes: 


men to walk into the fields ;” 1 ,, Aye A no 
*To know every body, and to ge every where;” 

1H 3B prot ss Ft is untcemly 1 in them te 
go into the ae," rT fae kw Wil “ But it ie 
quite intolerable that they fhould go unaccompanied by us3” 


(their lovers;) &c. 


RULE NINTH. 

Ir is fometimes employed, merely to corroborate thé fenfe 
of the preceding fentence; and this happens, when the fenfa 
of the fentence by which it is followed, may be certainly ine 
ferred from that which precedes it. Example :— 


oar ae e» os, ¢ 


Piet siaheted “ If Zype had come, £ 
would have fatisfied him ; Haale es )* Bat he did not 


come, what then can [ do ?” It muft be obvious to the reader, 
that the non-arrival of Zyps is completely afcertained by 
the fentence preceding the word POA whence it follows 
that the fentence following that word ( phe 3s ) ferver 
merely to confirm or corroborate the fenfe of the firlte 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Tooxe ftates that the Englih word sur, antiently 
written sot, is the imperative of the Anglo Saxon very 
BOTAN, To boot; that is, “ To fuperadd; To fupply; To fub- 
ftitute ; To atone for; To compenfate with ; To make amends. 
with; To add. fomething more, in order to make up. a. 
deficiency in fomething elfe.” Among. thefe various mean- 
ings of the word. put, I prefer that of compensation or.. 
ATONEMENT; fir/l, becaufe it feems to me that the idea of . 
ADDITION or Of suPERADDING is more accurately applicable. 
to the fenfe of the word’ anp, than it is to the fenfe of 


6Q the 
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the word put; fecondly, becaufe that idea does not, in my 
“pinion, account for the neceflity of the orrosition which 
{have Rated to exift between two propofitions conneAcd 
together by the word sur; and, finally, becaufe that oppo- 
fition is very well accounted for on the fuppofition that the 
word bur indicates the relation of COMPENSATION OF ATONE 
Ment. Having premifed thefe obfervations, which tie 
seader will adopt or reject according tothe dictates af bh, ; 
own judgment, I now proceed to offer a few general ren irks 
on the nature of the oprosition to which [ have adverted. 


Tus molt complete oppofition of fenfe that can be imagine 
ed, is certainly that which exifts between two attributes of 
a contrary nature; as RicHEs and POVERTY; LiFE and DEATH § 
SICKNESS and HEALTH; VIRTUE and vice; &c. Yet two 
propofitions, comprifing an attribute of either clafs, cannot, 
in the Perfian Language, be accurately conneéted together 
by the word VY » which is generally at leaft, if noe 
invariably, _fuperceded in this cafe by the word J The 


phrafe | je. he i x, ";  Zype is liberal, no, 
not liberul, buta mifer;’” is therefore perfeétly accurate, ace 
cording to the idiom of the Perfian Language ; and fo, alfo, 


is the phrafe cor ea ee i aaa Re “ Zype is not 
jiberal but a mifer;’’ for reafons obvious to thofe who have 
adverted to the true nature of the word Lp On the other 


_ hand, the phrafe eet pF hee ye 43 “ ZyYDE 
is liberal but he is a miftr,” is plainly abfurd: fir/t, becaufe 
both propofitions are here effcétive with regard te 
Zypz; and, fecondly, becaufe it follows that we afcnbe 
to him two oppofite and inconfiftent attributes, which 
sannot pon exift in his sla And though the phrafe 


| oe el co” or 43 : “ Zype is not liberal but he 
ea mi er,” “has not certainly any abfurdity, the word kK is 


here 
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here inaccurate, and muft be therefore fuperceded by the 
word J : firft, becaufe the accuracy of two propofitions 
cenne@ed together by the word J depends on the 
orrosition to which I have before civctad and, Secondly, 
becaufe that oppofition has no exiftence in the example 
before us; fince the negation of LipeRaLity is generally 
equivalent to the prefence of avarice or A MiseRLY 
pisPosition, with which, therefore, it cannot be contrafted. 
But the word J mul yield, in its “ gfe me daca o 
in the phrafe we a ee Lt Ke et “ Pune is : 


not liberal, but neither is he a ne ok becaufe the 
middle point between liberality and avarice may be very 
fairly contrafted with either extreme, which juftifies the ufe 
of the word Poy and, iiss becaule there is not here the 


relation fignified by the term — { rp! ;1, which is peeetlaly to 
the accuracy of the word ie 


Quitting thofe attributes that are direAlly oppofed to each 
other by fenfe, we are now to confider others in which the 
oppofition confifts, merely, in a difference of fenfe; and 
here it is important to obferve that the coop or ACREZABLE 
qualities of every object are oppofed to thofe which are sap 
or pisaGreeasLe; and this kind of oppofition is generally, 
perhaps indifpenfibly neceflary to the. accuracy of two pro- 
pofitions conneéted together by the word Ko or, in 
our Language, by the word sur. Accordingly, we fay of 
aman that “ He is courageous but not generous; rich but not 
liberal ;”” &c. or of a woman that “ She has great beauty bué 
very little fenfe ;” &c, though stauty is here an attribute 
of perfon, whereas sense or INTELLIGENCE applies to her 
mind. And, on the contrary, we feldom or never fay of 
@ man that “ He is cowardly but not liberal; poor but 
not generous ;” &c. or of a woman that “ fhe is very ugly 
but avery great fool ;” &c. becaufe voiingsé and rorny are’ 

‘equally 
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equally difagreeable in their own nature; whence it happens 
that the mind will not recognife between them, that oppofition 
which is necefflary to conftitute the accuracy of two propofi- 
tions connected together by the word Bur. 


Bur if, as it very often happens, we are led by any accidental 
affociation of ideas to form an expeQation that BrauTy and FoL- 
ry will be found together; and that sensz is likcly to accom. 
pany in women the abfence of Grace Or PERSONAL CHARMS, 
‘we may then fay of a woman that “ fhe is very handfome 
but exceedingly fenfible; or very ugly but remarkably foolith ;” 
&c. becaufe the affociation to which I have here adverted, 
immediately creases that oppofition between the attributes in 
gueftion, which is neceffary to conftitute the accuracy of two 
propofitions connected together by the word But. : 


Yer fill, it muft be admitted that the moft natural affo- 
ciation of ideas is that by which the Goon or AGREEABLE qua- 
lities of every objeét are oppofed to thofe which are zap or 
DISAGREEABLE; and it happens accordingly, in our Language, 
that the word aNnp (not Bur)is commonly employed to eftablith 
the connexion between two attributes of the fame clafs; and 
that anp is generally fuperceded by sur, in the cafe of two 
attributes oppofed to each other in the manner to which 
have now adverted. Examples: “ She is very handfome 
and very agrecable;” “ She is very handfome but noe 
agreeable.” She is very ugly and very difagreeable ;” 
* She is very ugly but not difagreeable ;” &c. And the 
violation of this natural affociation of ideas, though it may 
be fometimes obferved to occur in the Language, according to 

the principle explained in the preceding paragraph, is com- 
monly marked inexprefs terms: as for Example: ‘ She is 
very ugly, but with all her uglinefs, a very great fool; &c.” 
_ where the phrafe “ with all her uglinefs,” or“ notwithftand- 


ing her uglinefs,” is clearly employcd to indicate an opinion 
that 
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that uciiwess is generally the concomitant of WISDOM, and 
by a neceflary — ad aie to FOLLY. 


Bur if the susyecr of two propofitions conne@ed together 
by the word sur, fhall not be the fame, the attributes may then 
be of the fame clafs, or otherwife, according to the option of 
every {peaker ;_firft, becaufe we may oppofe the good or bad 
qualities of one obje& to thofe of another; as “ Zype is 
Jearned but Amr is virtuous; “ Zype is ignorant but Asx 
is vicious,” &c, and fecondly, becaufe we may oppole the 
Goop qualiti.s of one objed& to thofe which are sap or 
_ DISAGREEABLE in another; as “ Zype is Jearned but 
Amr is ignorant,” and other examples of the fame 
nature, 


Tue preceding obfervations are intended to illuftrate [ome of 
the one on which the practical application of the word 


=, _—?, or of sur occurring in the fenle of. fo, feems to 
depend; but the word suv is employed for many various 
purpofes of Speech and mutt, therefore, be varioufly tranfla- 
ted by the words ‘i =. ; wet 5 E&C. according to the 
examples in which it 1s found to occur. Thus, it occurs 
twice in the following example: Jirft, inthe fenfe of J a 

to denote the relation fignified by the terra tio lJ ae is 

and, fecondly, in the fenfe of Li. to denote the relation 
fignified by the term fae | pI! . “You pray, but ( St ) 
it isnot thu Gop would convert you to the true religion; 
but ( | « ) that he would confirm you in your own,” 


And it occurs, I think in the fenfe of i, at at the be- 
ginning of Horace's Ode on the witch Canipra, (At, 6 Deo- 
rum, quicquid in ccelo regit &c.) as tranflated into Englith. 
by Doctor Francis, 
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But Oh, ye Gods, whofe awful fway 
Heaven, earth, and human kind obey, 
What can this hideous noife intend ? 
On me, what ghatftly looks they bend! é&c. 


- [venture to believe, though I can offer no demonftrative 
proof of the faét, that the word sur, and the Latin ar, 
are here employed, like the word ti, to add force and 
efficacy to the following propofition; (“ I pray you, Oh 
ye Gons, what is the meaning of this hideous noife?” 
&c.) and, in that cafe, there is at leaft one fenfe of the 
word sur, which is not accounted for by Mr. TOoke's 
etymology. But if we admit the accuracy of that ety- 
mology, it is ftill, in my opinion, the mereft mockery 
to fay that there is nothing more to be done on the fub- 
jet; for the practical application of the word sur. un- 
queftionably admits of the moft ufeful illuftrations, utterly 
independent of all etymology, and of a nature more fatis- 
falory than that recondite {cience has ever yet been able 
to furnifh, (See Mr. Locxe’s opinion on the fubject, ae 
quoted in the Diversions OF Purey, VotuMe First, Pace 
190; and if you have any turn for Grammatical refearch, 
reje&t his examp!es and fubftitute others wherever you pleafe, 
but adopt his principle which is certainly accurate, and will 
guide you to the truth, notwithilanding Mr. Tooxe's opi- 
nion to the contrary.) 


ob Lixe. 


Tus is the contraéted form of the participle , eek, 
derived from the verb os To RESEMBLE. [tis added to 
the end of certain fubftantive nouns, in the fenfe of tice: 
- ns Lai 5h is Z « Go, thou Zepnyr, as my 
meflenger, and kifs uy ' is) — i] . "4 - 6 Sc the dult of her 

| threfhold 
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threfhold which refembles the heavens;” &c. The ward 
i j itfelf, has been fuppofed, by fome Etymologifts, td 
be compounded of Ua j A mitusrong, and «ye Lings 
becaufe the heavens revolve in the manner of a millftene, The 
word (J, has other fenfes, for which the reader is referred 
to the Diionary. | 


C, Lice. 


Tus word is coves from the former by adding ww f 3 and 
is, in truth, a eae _, or fi imple adjeGtive noun, having 
the fenfe of uixe. Ex: (6G Gr U4 et eS Na 


“ You break the ranks of your exemies with that {word 
which refembles the heavens.” The word (4 is alfo very 


commonly employed as ee _-, or Worp oF coRe 
ROBORATION ; and in that charaler, is “generally tranflated A 
ae 


the word cerrainty. Example: Tit Aah L V4 
" ve: put me ie death, fhe has come to vilit me;” 


7 eas, 4 


7, se iy, ft 5 “ Sarcly her heart is 
touched with compaflion for “her victim! It is plsin, how- 
ever, that the word Ut, inthis and other fimilar examples, 
might be accuratcly tranflated by the word “ Apparently ;” 
and does not therefore fuffer any real flu€tuation of fenfe, Ie 
forms a component part of the word ¢ a » which is of com- 
. mon occurrence in the Language, and will be duly confidered 
- in its proper place. 

Va 
As a particle, this word has no fenfe, or at leaf none that 
fam acquainted with. Itis often prefixed to words followed 
by the termination | PE and feems, in that cafe, to bea mere 


pleonalm: as ai 291," faid to him;” &¢, It has been 
fuppofed 
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suppoled by fome writers to occur aig s in ene gs of 


? RESTRICTION. Example ; . Pate ars ty "| 2 "To 
him alone (the rzitv) belongs sleteuey greatnefs and {clf-fuffi- 
ciency ;” that is to fay, * the moft entire independence on all 
other beings; &c. The word “alone” is here introduced for 
the purpofe of conveying to the reader an accurate. idea of the 
meaning imputed to the word - when it occurs in the 
fenfe of ? Restaiction ; but though the attributes here 
imputed to the perry, are certainly applicable to him alone, 
Iam of opinion that this reftriGion, in the example before 
Us, 1s rather inferred on principles of reafon, than politively 
expreffed by the word / +n all the examples which have 
occurred to my obfervation of the practical application of the 
word y , it is followed by a noun which js followed by ||: as 
re? ee nes / pale s &c. but the Perfian Grammarians 
feem to believe that its accuracy has no dependence on the 
ule of |, , and in this opinion they are probably right, 


4 Except; Psrnaps; &c. 
Tuosz who believe that Va Ir, is a corruption of the verb 


yo Taxe, will be difpofed, I imagine, to confider rs “as a 
corruption of the verb Do NOT TAKE, in the Prohibitive 
form. Be that as it may, the word va is generally confidered 
as ap ly or PARTICLE OF EXCEPTION; and, in 


that charadler, it is commonly employed to form, jist, the 
Sid pe | or Proper exception; and, fecondly, the 


? 
a 


te s yy or [ypROPER &XCEPTION. 


THe proper excerrion is that in which the i, 
or Tuinc ExcePren, is known to have been Originally com- 
prifed in the fenfe of the — — from which it is ex- 

cepted: 


_ ( st ) 
cepted: a8 45 201 pos They are all come but 


wv did 


ZYDE;” where aid words vo — form the ee etl Tae 
oppoled to , 5 j who is the oo properly excepted by 


means of the word o; becaufe the phrafe (47 
would have been otherwife underftood as applicable to 
Zypz among others. It follows from the nature of the 


oo that the a W* mutt be applicable to 
@ PLURALITY of objedis; a may be obtained, f7rf2, 


by the ufe oF pumerals, or of the plural numbers 


"fl ace ve a? 


Bs ee pele’ “ The learned men. of 
the city are all come ie ZyDE;” Secondly, by the ufe of a 


ad Ag Ge 


colle&ive noun: as rae rd ht Oils 1 The 
caravan are allarrived but Zypz;° and, finally, by the ufe | 
of a negative applicable toa noun in the fingular number = 


as 45 ae i f« Nobody «is come but Zype;” becaufe 
the phrafe “No body is come;” or ‘* Not any body is come,” 

3s equivalent to an affirmation of the abfcnce of every body. 
The ie which is expreffed in the preceding exame 
ples, may be accurately underftood in many others: as 


a? Ge @ ? (ed 


a) ee Lp y “ No body came to me but Zypz;” or te 


furnifh the authority of Saavee: is ” oa ee” oe a id 
as ‘ Though yeu polfels yourfelf cf the treafures of Kaue 


ne A 


ROON," iy AG ea 4i oe re See - They will not remain; but 
what you peiaw (in charity, &c.) that jou will carry 
with you” (to the next world.) Or to exprefs the fame 
fentiment in other words: “ No part of your treafures will- 
avail you in the next world, but thde part which is here 
devoted to charitable ules.” 


Tue Pies obfervations are applicable to the 


yey be | or Paorer EXCI2TION 5 to which the 
65 | sf Lt 
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oe so Or IMPROPER EXCEPTION is dire€lly oppofed. 
The hosti therefore, extends to ‘all thofe baer: in which 


‘uy 18 — not be ‘included in the — a > as 


oA nee 5 


wh of ph ee Ts “ The people of the cies are 
all arrived but Zipe;" when it fo happens that Zype, 
‘though -expected in the College, is known not to be a 


member of that inftitution. So alfo in the following: 


ae of enti ee ar, 


Example: codes shal Co, Le “ Four hundred ac- 


tomplifhed archers. mifed the mark; Rt if a except 
‘a child, GAA. Oe i who on the top of ‘a building, 


*. ot7 yee 


roe ee IGA . ed. i was fhooting arrows‘for his 
enue in every direétion : _-~?, |, The morning brecze 


o 2” @ =e 7 

| mee; NapeiE. wil sy Ps carried his arrow - ftraight 
through the ring;” &c. Since. at muft be obvious to the 
reader, that the child is here improperly excepted from 
the four hundred archers, becaufe he did not originally 
conflitute one of their number. Such improper exceptions 
ate of common ‘occurrence in the Perfian Language, but 
not pene in every other Tongue. 


I witt not undertake to affirm.that the werd ra has any 
real fluctuations of fenfc, but the radical application of 
that word to the purpofes of Sprech, ‘deniands the illuftrations 


coinprifed in the following rales. 


RULE FIRST. 
Tus word hi isemployed as ayy |. 7 or Panritte 
or Exception, in the manner ftated in the sangre ob- 


fervations, Example: we He) fy pe PO ae: ee 


Cd 


« The hopes of this poor and forlorn mortal depend on 
nothing ;” 
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@ a : ° ege @ 


ad 
nothing 3” Sigs Aes, D eacl io a h “ Except on the 
“bounty ‘of Gon, the ‘general benefaGor of all his crea- 
tures.” This is an nas le of the Proper Excerriom. 
wethend Oder oyilt*rss gb “Ordinary — phyficians- 


wn ow P 


‘know not how to cure the pangs inflicted by Love on his 


aso OO 7, ad °% 


votaries wal { to y eb ene go? oi “uExceptLy.ee, 
who alone knows. haw to cure the wocs of the love. lorn 
Mujnoon.” This is intended as an example of the Improper 
Exception, but its tiue nature Ppethape admits of fome 


difcuffion. 


RULE SECOND. 


Tue word 4 is commonly employed to denote the 
telation of Doustrut Exrecration, known by the terms 
yy at 7+ In this cafe, it is gencrally tranflated 
by the word pernars; and the examples ‘of . its occur. 
rence are generally divided inte thofe which indicate, firft 


a Or HOPE {as UF 7 jn Agha 
“s Perhaps you wil ddronith (or I hope you wil admo- 
nifh) thefe people ;” &e, Secondly, ea or Peak: as 

LOTIIPE SES leg 3 « You are oii to leave 
fhe, perhaps you will forget me; or I fear you: will forget 
me ; ag 8. and, Jnally, pre pounr or SUSPICION : : as 


=, Digo): Z ? er, ie s Perhups the has for- 
gotten ny ancient fervites';” a fentiment, however, which 
implies FEAR; though other. examipleé might nd doubt 
bz found, in which there is no mixture either of Hope of 


FEAR. 


RULE 
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RULE THIRD. 


Au the remaining examples of the pradlical application of 


the word ,’.may be rcfcrred, I imagine, to one or othicr 
of the fenfes detailed inthe preceding rulcs; and it is poffible, 
even, that one of thole fenies may be referred to the other, in 


3 


which cafe, the word , has no real fluétaations of fenfe. 


Be that as it may, I procred to flate that the word Ki is fup- 
pofed to denote, occafionally, the relation Of CAUSATION 5 
known in Grammar by the term t— /'Y 5 OF more pro. 
perly, in my opinion, it denotes that peeulat pecics of 


CAUSATION Which is knowe, by the terms nod we G» und 
more commonly fignified by the particle (. Example: 


Oe fps: ies. ny (ae It is lawful to difclofe his de- 


ficns; {the defigns of a rrr er yb at bof? 
that mankind may be on their guard again him.” 


RULE FOURTH. 


Ir is occafionally employed to d-note the relation figvificd 
by the term ?' 3 and more commonly exprefled by the 


word |. eee rer fae 


cd o 448 
no man intoxicated with wine ;” C177, rll 7 
as Nay, leven faw the tavern deferted.” It muy be allo an- 
nexed toan INTERRCGATIVE SENTENCE; in Which cafe it is 
gencrally uncerftood to have itfclf an Interrogative fenfe like 


. o @ -. 7 a » a ¢; ae 
the particle 7. Example: ,Wo# gf — poig “Bb 


this a dicam which appcars to me?” j 7 er io! 5” I, 


“ Or does my imagination deccive me?” Bee There is no 
doubt of the interrogative character of this fentence, but the. 
o 


¢ 
Word ,. might certainly be tranflatcd by the word rianars, 


RULE 
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RULE FIFTH. 


"Yr is fuppofed to be occafionally employed to indicate the 
relation of Discovery ; known in Grammar by the terns 


ly ol aud more a fignificd by the word 
fe Example: —* me 9 y 74 a 1 SY (“ ee I have heard 


dd 


that againft a pious Durveith,” = C. L st, iP iyugl J >. 
“A eee monarch eoaccived rclentment;” 


e Oy ¢ @ 


a 
I we, By LJ 4 w2 « But me Durveifh had merely - 
od 


Spoken the ae my "y gre, 7 tae i, yt Ya And the 
offence taken by the king was founded on the haughtine(s of 
his own charaéter.” Lam clearly of opinion that the word 
ya cannot be accurately tranflated, in this example, by the 
word pernars. “ Perhaps the Darveifh had told him fome 
unpleafant truth ;” becaufe every man who underftands the 
Perfizn Language, will be of opinion, I believe, that the nar- 
rator (SAADEER,) does not here ftate the fa& as a mere guefs of 
his own, but as a matter of certainty. I am not equally fure 
that the word v4 is here employed in the fenfe of . ft. » and 
will therefore leave the true meaning of that word, as it occurs. 
in the example before us, to be determined by the judgment 
of every reader. | 


RULE SIXTH. | 
Ir is fuppofed to be occalionally employes e the fenfe of the 
conjunctive ano. Example: fod ’ , G deo i wae ; me 


“He undcrftood three hundred and fixty rules; (for wreft- 
ling,) iF gr O13 ra “ And ufed a new ons 


every day ;” city peru Seiki Ae ht 


“ But he conceived an affeGtion for’ one of his pupils ;’* 


, ne9 -@” 4 9 ded 


evi pp ee “9 ol. pee “ And taught him 
wile 6T three 
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ihree hundred ard filly-nine rules ;” &c. have here tranl- 
lated the word { by the word sur; yet it a not feem to 


denote the relation fignified by the term J], rae » fince the 
fir. propofition docs not, apparently, give birth to a doubt 
which is removed by the fecond. Whether it has or hag 
aot the fenfe of the conjum@ive axp, I leave to be des 
termined by the judgment of the reader. a 


RULE SEVENTH. 
il is fuppofcd to be occafionally employed after (7, .as a 


— et, or Wor oF CORROBORATION; butthe cxam- | 
pie adduced in proot of that epuiien, are utterly “unfatisfaGtory 


Pf 6 @ ad 2 o +6 
inmy eftimation, Example: _ 9 Ss, Sree Os 
“In order that the morning breeze might waft to me a 
gale charged with fragrance from thee ;”’ 


7@y 04 - Cy ) 799 a 


pf? INES “en ee. I watched all night tc hear 
the crowing ¢ of ‘the early cock;" &c. It is. plain, I think, that 
the word. oe might be here tranflated by the -word.rzxiars ¢ 


‘7 


in which cafe, it is not employed asa Pate al, t@ 
corroborate ‘the fenfe of ‘the particle {(. 


CONCLUSION. 


I nave nothing more to obferve on the nature and applicae 
tion of the word i to the purpofes of Spcech; and am 
‘not much fatistied withthe aceuracy of the ideas which, in'the 
abfence of better information, I have yct thought it right to 
throw ‘out on the fubjeét. The examples ‘fuirnifhed by me, 
conftitute the faéts, with reference to which, our opinion of 
the true meaning of the word or muftbe ultimatcly formed; 
but whether I have miftaken its meaning: in any one or more 
of-thefeéxampl] cs, or whethcr-it-has, or has-not-any real flue- 
twations 
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tuations of fenfe, thefe are queflions of theory, which are to be 
determined by the judgment of every reader. I now proceed 
to confider the nature and appiication of the word ,+, 


_¢ 


aé 


Tux word . is a negative correfponding with ae from 
which it has been formed in all probability, fince the letters 
(* and | 7 are often convertible together in the Language: as $ ag 


pt or oe « The armour of a man ora horfs 3 Sele 
Example: 2 ja 7 ral lols, < He imitates the condu& of | 


his own Imaum ;” lg bt at i pte Pre “ But do you 
have no confidence, either in ‘him, or in his Imaum.” Thefe 
lines are tranflated by guefs, fince J know nothing of the 
context with which acy are connc&ed. So, alfo, in the 
follow ‘ing eure: v. J a ) OT | © which occurs in the fenfe 
of ur. (og ae tT j Neither does this remain nor does 
that ;” &c. Except in the fecond perfons fingular and plural 
of the Prohibitive mode of a Perfian verb, the word Be ) 


generally fuperceded in the Language by - 


( 

Tu1s word, prefixed to an adje&tive noun or an epithet, 
is _omployed to indicate the relation of NEGATION: &$ 
ve 7 vee oma’ UNHEARD; a Lb Nor 
TO BE .FOUND ; (i Unwortuy; &c. &e, It is rarely 
prefixed to fubitantive nouns, though fome .cxamples of 
that kind ~~ ‘not wanting in the Language: as as ym? ib. 
Unevenss -—<al Untuinxine ; or “ Having no re- 
fouree ;” &c. It.js oppofed in point of fenfe to the word 
uy. Wirxour, which is employed to. indicate. the relation 


of PRIVATION, 


a@ 
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Lae oe : 
. ° e 


w 


Tuts ‘is the fetter «yy, the nature of which has already 
been explained in Pace 411 ET 329. OF sh voLtumz, In 


poetry, it is fometimes pronounced with a st, like the 
word ,J, to which it rhymes in the poem | from which I have 
extra@ed the following example: » or F iY bool, gts 3 
“ Permit your tongue to prohibit that ;” Bic. 


: J , 

' Tus is another negative, fynonimous with as and there 
is nothing to be obferved on the fubjeét of its application to 
the purpofes of {peech. The following i is an hexsmaple of its 
occurrence in the Language : db nos r Te “s Jy 
« Neither can I bear your prefence, nor fuffer your abfence.” 
Some writers believe the letter () y of the word . to be 
moveable by the vowel Futha, and others give the preference 
to the vowel Ku/ra, in which cafe the letter Ya affumes the 
found of Ya Mujhool. At may be inferred from a Commentary 
of Jaumez on the opening of the Musnovee of M. Loves 
Room, that he gave the preference to the vowel fuidha; but 
his obfervations on the fubjeét would occupy more fpace 
than can be reafonably affigned to fuch a difcuflion. 


rm ALSO. 
Tuts word is indifferently employed, /7/, to sewage 
*¢ the participation of two nouns in the fame aétion:” as 


@, ae a 


a 6 94] las “ Zype is come and {0 alfo is Buxr ;” fecondly, 
to indicate “ the pencpaton of two a@ions in the fame 


e a?” weer 


noun ;” as gly ZZ (rss wf hia “Zype 
became angry with Buxr, and-a!fo abuied him;” or, finally, 
te 
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te indicate “ the perticipation of ewe ation’ in the ‘fane 
inference :” as = wd roy he "2 Zypx is not come, 
and Boxz alfo is gone,” where the abfence both of Zypz 
and Burr, is obvioufly inferred from either of the verbs with 
which they are here connected, 


= follows froin the preceding obfervations, that the word 
es invariably requires two fentences, both a which aay 


arts 2 


be exprefled i interms:as (J Se imeyep Apc J 3 9 
“© My heart is gone. Ls my “bofom, alfo, is now alas? 
emptied of my foul,” ay “i 7, Lt, f 1; Las 1 
“ Leave me therefore, O patience! for here isno refidence 
for you;” &c. Orone of them may be accurately omite 
ted in Speech, provided the context be of fuch a nature 
as to enable . tual reader to fupply the omiffion. 


Example: ier “ OF as TOT a SO? “ De- 
voted to the love of my miftrefs who refembles the 


sun, I am fo accuilomed to folitude 5° 


7% ®; 


wears 1 eels pdf « That were it pof- 
fo I would fly even (lit erally, atso,) from my own fha- 
dow.” Supply the ellipfis: ‘* As I fly from others, fo alfo 
woule I fly from my own fhadow ;” &c. Of the repetition 


of pe in either proponteny the folowing example may 


be adduced : po ese ely A! si 2 Neither co. 
thefe who ie eicape the fhafts of woe 3” 
« Nor have pele efcaped 


scald is fill before them.”) The fame fentiment is ex- 
prefled more clearly and forcibly, in the following couplet. 
from the Hindooftance Poet SoyDa:: 


a, ne 7 


| f° Bots pe OO, ss Here, (in this = seer 
6U are 
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wre the cares of life; and there, (in the next world,) are rs 
~ terrors of judgment ;” gto. gO Wy, 1 GOGH os 
* Tranquillity is therefore nothing but a name, and’ is Sat 
unattainable here and hereafter.” 


Tus words — and £ are fometimes employed as 
fynonimous terms; and in that cafe, the one may follow _ 
the other, in order bi corroborate or enforce its meaning. 


Example: Jer, "4 oo, wg 204 « There is no depen- 


dence on the affairs of this world ;” Ws }0 3 : / s Lt 
«« Nay, nor even onthe revolving Heavens.” The word ~~ 
has no real flu@uations of fenfe, though the Perfian 
Grammarians (erroneoufly I think,) have affigned | to it the 
fenfe of the prepofition |, in the example la et Ra ie A ¢ \7 
“ Carry with you my an{wer and alfo my fervices ;” &c. 


ly 
Tunis word occurs in the fenfe of | Wstx, of which it is 
probably another form ; as 3! " 7 aon form of 2173 9f 


of 7: &c. Example: as Are for —, it “I faid 
to him;” or “ {poke with' him,” &c. It is alfo fuppoled 


to occur occafionally in the fenfe of the particle .: as 
Zé ’ 1g oe eT ‘agl* Although we are going to a place 
of refuge.” Ls ; ty ist ry ou) 1.) Prefixedto a Perfian 


Infinitive, it is fometimes fignificant : @ yy c, 9 4 is *To 
openthe door,” and fometimes a pleonafm: “as 0) pees ly 
*“ To arrive 3” yt fy" Toefcapes” &c. 


aly 
As a termination, this word has the fenfe of tsxe: as 
Sioalp “Like a matters" 5) ye “Like a fervants” 


and 
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Ar po “bike a pen;” ,1 A “ Like each others” oF 


* Even,” &c. Example: ety paths Ss, 

“ May my fingers be cut from my hand bke a pen.” ion i 
alfo to poffefs, occafionally, the fenfe of the word — be 
as ,| we “ A man of underftanding ;” or * A wife man;” 


alge re ? ** A fentinel ;” &c, 


O'3 
Asa termination, this word generally fignifies a ProTEcs 
TOR; GUARDIAN; &Cc. as ols BOM keeper of fheep 3’ 
ols rs «* One who takes care of the fields;” 1, ,Ws 
“ The groom of acamel;” &c. It is entirely fynonimous 
with yy t,, from which it is formed in all probability, by the 
ufual converfion of | into y{,s. The word ws is, howe 
ever, nor commonly ufed in the Language than ist as 
Obs, “A door keeper ;” &c. And though both are now 
employed as terminations, they may have been originally 
felf fignificant words. 
uns 
As a termination, this word is commonly employed, like 
the word ?; in the fenfe of rixe: as laff jo “Like the 
moon ;” 92 p “ Like the fun; &c. And it is proe 
bable that they are both varieties of the fame word, though. 


os ,» occurs in the Language more commonly than ys 


peo 70 DA 
Example : Pri Ig tits | 191 3G 139 | 
« Having the grace of Pisnune ; the dignity of Kupur Kian; $ 
the wifdom of Danivs; the kill (in archery) of the celebra- 


ld o/s 2° ag 


ted AvausH;” je pnt I hee «In 
glory equal to Srciwonh in rank equal to Moozurrur 3 
having a body ftrong as that of Roostim; and a hand fae 


vored by Divine Providence ;” &c. 
oe ie 
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| a) Straancs! &c, 


Tue word », is always an Inrerjection, and has not, 
perhaps, any real fluctuations of fenfe. Its pradical applica. 
tion to the purpofes of {peech is neverthclefs futceptible, in 
my opinion, of fome illuftrations; and thele I proceed to 
furnifh accordingly, in the form of detached and general 


rT ule 8. 


RULE FIRST. 


Ir is commonly employed to indicate surprise Or ASTONISH- 
MENT; in which cafe, it is generally followed by an Interrozative 
fentence fignificant of the caufe of fuch allonifhment, whether 
_ accompanied by oon. ofa paints ora Eas nature. 
Examples ¢ = . - bar WS —_ 2A om 6 “$3 Cs 203 » “Heavens 
what an admirable huntre(s are you! whole wounded victims 


yw : hay Cay iJon continues to purfue 
you during the relt of his life.” It is proper to obferve that 
the word ;j here denotes the relation [pecified in Rus 
First, PAGE 435 OF Tillis voLUME: whence it follows that 


the word 'e » inthe firft line, has in reality the fenfe of the 


Plural number: “ Every vilim which has received of your 


> 0. The Poct's miftrefs 1s obvioufly the huntrefs 


wounds; &c. 


of whom he {peaks on the prefent occafion, and the wounds 
inflicled, are thofe of Love. The fentiment excited, is that 
of ADMIRATION, Wain: = converted into censure, in the 


7 38 20F So ,° 
following example :, ~~ Oz preiZ 52690 m, “« Our 
parents and nies and all whom we love are gone !* 


( Pw» a fey a perz, ¢5 “ Heavens! then, how neg- 
ligent, ‘unrefleAing and fhort fishted are we 


RULE 
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RULE SECOND. 


Ir is fometimes followed by a fentence fignificant of « pds 
pofition, the occurrence of which we defire to prevent; and 
has been fuppoled, in this cafe, to denote an idea nearly 
fynonimous with that fignified by the word > | Lar ir 
NEVER BE. Example; “Oz, ry VS 7 A AW, Le y “ Hea- 
vens! Why fhould they punifh her for the death of fucha 
creature aslam?” é.c. It is plain, however, that the word 
( z is here rhetorically employed to fori the iS AZ J ; i" ; 
as explained in PAGE 114 OF THIS VOLUME; and the word 
» 9 has not, therefore, any real fluétuation of fenfe. The no- 
minative tothe word , /, “is indefinite: * Wuy thould any 
one punifh her;” &c, 


RULE THIRD. 


Ir is fometimes followed by a Sentence fignificant of our 
Hopes of wisizs; and has been fuppofed, in that cafe, to 
indicate the idea fignificd by the terms Z. is F Neer ; though in 
point of fax it has not, bbeheve, any real pactaaton of fenfe, 


2 


Exauiples: Ny “Fala gig] AG ae 4 “In order that 
5 _™ight | fometi imes obtain intelligence of you ;” 

a6 oi pAAS' 3 a2, », “ Would that my abode (or, 
literally, * Heavens! how delightful if my .abode) were on 
the road that leads to Phe habitation.” 


A eA LTE: jaye tae Tam always utter- 
ing her namie, would that the , 7 iC il tall fac 


would fometimes condefcend to Weg mine; 


RULE FOURTH. 


It is fometimes followed by 2 fertence fignificant of an event 
which is the fubjeGt of Grier, LAMENTATION OF REGRET 3 
6 W and 
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tnd muft be generally trenflated, in this a by the word 


ALas! Example : riS 1h a se noe. On was 
pleafed inthe hope that ‘ might die by the hand of my 
miftrels;" (by the influence of her prefence) 


Api Som AL ‘ But aras! abfence 


from her is undermining my life.” 


RULE FIFTH. 


Ir is fometimes followed by a fentence Significant of an 
- evil already paft, and ebererere a ee nic of joy and Gaatu- — 


LATION. Example: a #0 Sy poh aLragai “You 
are coe Heavens how impatient, how forrowLul was I;” 


ee, 0% 


fw? saakd ~ Ax” By ig? 4 ¢ * Since ie left me, I have 
been merely the lifelefs image of aman." Itisalfo fuppoicd 
to be employed occafionally in the fenfe ot yj Ho! Hava 


¢ eta? ” ae 
a care! Exampte: of pai ews a wor liocw 
long will your cruelty incite you to leave mer Have a care 


left it happen (which Heaven oat ) | 
e 7 7e { 
ae ‘,? Moos ae ta, mee, that my fighs in the 
marning may ‘fet fire to your garment ;” that is to fay, “ cell 


down on your head the difpleafure of heaveo.” 


CONCLUSION. 


ApmittTinc that the word i has no real flu€luations of | 
fenic, I hope the reader will not, at this period of his progref,, 
require an explanation of the motives which have induced 
me to offer the preceding obfervations on its practical ule. 
For the practical ufe of the word «,, like that of other 
words, depends, not merely on the fenfe which it was formed 
to denote, but alfo on the idiom of the Language to which it 
belongs; and if the obfervations uctailed in the preceding 


rules, have any tendency to illuflrate the influence of Perfian 
idicin, 
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idiom, as applicable to the pra@icle application of that word, 
it is plain that they need no farther defence. With thefe 
remarks, I leave my readers to the exercife of their own 
judgment on the queftion that relates to the propriety or - 
otherwife of inferting thofe rules; to which, to fay the truth, 
I myfelf attach no very conficerable degrec of importance. 


t | 
Tii1s word, in its common application, i is generally fuppofed 


to be nearly fynonimous with war a Ciminutive formed 


from the demonilrative coh and commonly emyloyed ia 


the fenfe cf penoro! I am of opinion, however, that the 


) me -_, a 


word $ has in it fomething cf the charader of a aa a 
or Woap OF ADMONITION ; Wherzas ti is merely a DEMON- 
ga? pete one. : 2 er 

srrative noun. Example : (75? rots gee as 
«* What fhould you meke of the Kasa, (or fcale of acest 


its black tone Bly ae well Zumzu™; 

bP IO, Bees o ,4$ “ Behold, rather, the face 
aud the locks und the features of your beloved,” &e. There 
3 an Arabic word $, which is commonly employed as a 
ge . ct 


or W ORD OF ADMON:TION ; acd alfo in the fenfe 
of the verb ae Taxe. It is poffibie, therefore, that the 


Perfizn {, which is of rare occurrence in the Language, 
° ° — 
may have tcea derived from that fource. 


vt 
Tints is a ae i or Worp oF ap“oxirion; and may 
be generally, perhaps invariably, tranflated by the words 


Ho! [lave A care! Its eficG is to add force and emphafs 
to every propoli ion by which it is followed: as 


6/0 


las ol? wer § At “Have a care! da 
ot defpuir, finc¢ you know nothing of the fecrets of on 
tune; 
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tune;” dc. and it is fometimes repeated by way of nyvzxe 
7 . nd A od es x 
BOLE: as gr 223 Fis sl ytsot * Have a care! 
do not look for him in the garden.” In the following example, 
it is fuppofed to have a fenfe nearly approaching to that of 
if sj Tru: Gi af PU bees! we WT do not fuppofe 
that you make away with the property of other men,” 
as AD, ba nes Ve f, Ne — has happened that 


es 


I find you in jal” _) sé Vy yf LA “To this, 


he replied, truly my good am ‘ v Jt S Fane, Le “Y 

*¢ I have not obtained by treachery the property of any 

body;” &c. ; 
i “ 1A CrenTalin_Ly. 

Tus word is probably compounded cf A” Every, and 
ra J, formed frcm__,, 2 7» which fignifies uw"? a3 that 
is to fay, MODE; tabWERG &c. It is employed to cor- 
rovorate the fenfe of every fentence to which it is an- 
nexed; as re aU {1 “ Certainly Zype is good 
or virtuous - and is fometimes contra&ed in poetry into 
— A or at. Its nature and character 1 is too obviousto 
adinit of illuftration by the rules of Grammar. 


Tn 


4 

Tus word feems properly to fignify “ Every time ;” or 
* All times;" whence the adjelive fh ETERNAL. Ex. 
ample ; is Saas gstan “ ‘That which pales is 
not eternal ;” iy Guu tari « Gop is eternal, 
and every thing is tranfitory but him alone.” The word 


Si fhould be compounded, apparently, of ae Evzry, and 
fome 
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fome other word; but [ know of no fuch word as Sf im 
the Language, and cannot, therefose, explain its etymology. 
It is employed to corroborate the fenfe of a negative fens 
tence ; and, in combination with the negative, is conftantly 
Per by the word never. Example: 
LA Li G0 5h, Pa fal Wg  “ My foul is fick of 


oF 2 


the bonds of exiftence ;” | sheets Tk cad g ie 
« Would that [ had never entered this habitation of 
woe!” &c, It may accurately coalefce with an In- 
tcerogauve eatences of the nature fignified by the term 


U3 a nade ad eg bescerg ny Sa Did 
you ever fee the hands of crime (here ufed for criminal,) 


bound to its fhoulders ? gee oa peobty ! unlefs the firft 


caufe of it were poverty! And the reafon is obvious : 
nane:y, becaufe the S/ Ka Ie | implies a negative, 
nce the fenfe of the fentence might be thus expreilcd : 
* You NEVER {aw a crime committed that was not originally 
occafioned by poverty ;” &c. The cxiftence of a negative, 
whether expreffed or implied, is therefore aay to the 
accuracy of the application of the word eo fe which is 
never found to coalefce with any affirmative fentence what- 
ever. It is indifferently applicable to all the tenfes of a Per- 
fian verb; and, with the exception of its reftrictiun ta the 
negative and prohibitive forms, has nothing in its nature te 
require explanation. 


iL Ho! 

Tuis is ployee) another form of the word t1> fince the 
letters § nd , 7% are "~ Mnlrequenty permuted together, 
Example: wtp: pity Mal, ws é- S ie Ho! Draw forth your | 
Swords and iron maces;" ,. es y, ; pet ra 4 fo “* And 


6k cover 
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_ cover your heads with fhiclds of China; &c. There is nee 
thing to be obferved on is naiuia aud application to the 
— purpofes of Speech, 


& 


I av of Opinion that this word properly fignifies ey les 
A COPARTNERS OF a it -~ “ Participating with each 
other, in the fenfe of the following fub{tantive noun,” which 
is governed by it in the genctive cafe, though without the 
intervention of the vowel , ST: aS y pa > * Participating 
in pain;’ 7 « Paiticipating in the soad;” or “A fellow 
traveller 3” ar “ Participating in the fame houfe or’ A 
- chum; &c. Example: we? at ro a oe Sy 
“ ‘There is not jn the garden a tulip that rivals the color ‘of 
your complexion;” «&c. The examples of this clafs are very 
numerous, and may be formed by analogy, according to the 
pleafure of every reader, with little regard to the authority 
of preicription, which is not, however, to be entreay nege 
JeQed. 


Bur the word ( may be alio employed in the fenfe of 


fuk Eacit orazr; in which cale, it feems to me that the 
idea fignified by the word a has been rejected by that 


operation of the mind which is known in Grammar by the terns 


is j _* , a8 already explained in Pace 297 oF TH1s VOLUME. Ju 


@ 


this cafe, the word # may follow a prepofition: ss ( (With 
? a | ? 

each other ;” | 4 “ Fromeach other,” ») “In each other ;” 
,, “On each other,” &c. or it may precede or follove 

another noun by which it is governed in the genetive cafe: 

eo oe 0 r) ? A o a@ 
a SA Yo Sf " co-partner 3” pe oe 
, ie Jil | at f 3 f 4 


jue b 
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a dia each other ;” Fide or heey vr A Con 


as?” e o%f ar 


partner ;” &c. So, allo, in the words #3 uw # syle 5 
&c, where the word £ necellarily forms the firtt Com poe 


ment part of the terms, and cannot accurately occur as the 


~ @ W2 4 


fecopd. In the fenfe of re ww, , the word #1 is fometimes, 


though rarely, cs ad alone but this never happens exe | 


cept in poetry: as 2p eS} Mie! a A freed 

“ Much did they mortally wound each other in the aaa 
inhabited by you;” &c. And generally {peaking, itis com- 
pounded, in that fenfe, with a word fignificant of PARTNERS 
suip, or fomething like it; as the reader will cblerve on 
adverting to the mcaning of molt of the examples adduced 
by me. 


~ Now itis a general principle of the Language, that if two 
words occur together, one of which comprifes the whole 
fenfe of the other, and confequently renders the ufe of it fu- 
perfluous, as in the cale of —t! wil HEADACHE, which i is 
a combination of ¢ | oe A HEADACHE, and Pe THE HEAD, 
the firit will fuffer that operation which is known in Grammar 
by the term , es and thus the word ,/ aa, inthe pree 
ceding example, is is fuppoled to fignily mercly AN acu, not 
@ HEADACHE, becaufe it is there followed by the word wk 
And this ae will account for the ufe of £, ’ which /pro- 


perly fignifics Shah in the fenfe merely of , haba 
whenever it is compounded with a word fignifieant Ps parte 
nerfhip, or fomething like it, as it happeas in molt of the 
examples which I have adduced. 


Ber the word f being fignificant of PARTNERSHIP or 
PARTICIPATION, 
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PARTICIPATION, is alfo very commonly employed in the feme 
of rs Auso; the nature of which has already been ex- 
plained in Pace 548 or rHis Votums. And in this cale, 
there are always two fentences either cxprefled or undere 
ftood by the readers as for example: 

NAP EaT 0 % los “Since the period of en« 
joyment or intercourfe with my beloved has paffed away,’ 
1 hope that of abfence alfo may come to an end.” Here, 
both fentences are fully expreffed, and the word ( is given 
to the laft; but it may yet be accuratcly given to both : as 


Faas Nas tap " oo balance correéts the bae 


Vance ;” py oe "ee ily a ,3 5 i : - “ And the balance alfo 
Shews the deficiency of the balance.” In the cafe of the omif- 
fion of one fete it mutt be fuppled by the underftanding 
of the reader: as, 9” IPT a ghieeilys yl 


* Be not grieved, O my foul! ! at me pened of on from 


your beloved ;” Se ee Obi ef bashes OL fol 

“ For the night of {eparation will alfo, fooner or later come 
to an end;’ that is to fav, “ As the days of enjoyment 
pafl-d away, fu, alfo, will the nights of feparation come to an 


end.” 


Tns word if followed by the demonArative nouns, as 


cs ri and oni » feems to imply the fenle fignified by the 
term ? Se eemiey . saireaey explained. Example: 
— 7 pe) iS ZO ¢ vet “ He alone isa good fervant of 


(ad 7 
‘Con, eho on “account of his fins, 5, 31 ba on y 2 offers 
up fupplications at the throne of Gon ;” &c. I think it poflible, 
4 ° e 
however, that the word is even here employed in the 


enfe of ~ Aso; in which cafe, there orght to be two 


Senter.ces, one of which not being expreffcd, muft be fup- 
plied 
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plied by the underftanding of the reader. But there is no 
fecond fentence which can be imagined in this example, and 
therefore the ufe of the word £ implies, perhaps, a repe- 
tition of the firft: “He is a good fervant of Gon, and 
again he is a good fervant of Gon, who offers his fuppli- 
cations at the throne of Gop;” &c. The effec of this re- 
pitition would be to convey an idea very fimilar to that 
fignified by the word 2 Restxiction, as already explained. 


oe CERTAINLY. 


Tus is probably a contraétion for (4 a Refembling 


each other;” and is therefore fynonimous with »—-¢, 
employed for ,_~4 fi in the following example from the 


P Pd 


Suau Nama: Joy. ve rn 5 “t pies ee number — 
ef experienced and chofen chiefs "Jury, "1 a i hee rs 
“ There are none in the world who are equal © to you." 
According to the etymological meaning of the word (¢, it 
ought, therefore, to be employed in the fenfe of apparent 
Ly; and there are doubtlefs many examples, in which ie 
may be accurately tranflated by that word, Generall jy {peak ° 
ing, it {cems to be employed, like the word . 7 A , inthe 


fenle of CERTAINLY ; and is_ therefore confidered as a 


Ht ae Or WORD OF: CORROBORATION, though it has, 
in fad, ig: real iota of fenfe. Example: 


avn on @ 4 fe 


79 ds 7 ur» roAL _ a jah “ Such an admirable 
form as that of my beloved, could never be created of duft 3’ 
eg CT EAT P ro 75 Cy Suarte (or 


APPARENTLY) fate has made it of the matier of heart and 
fpint;” &c. | 
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yas ; r Ho! 
e 8 
Tas j is a — 
is of rare occurrence in the Perfian Language. Example: 
rly pl z rv, Ratt ay “ Ho! you who are brave, you 
who are manly, Ho!” &c. There is nothing to be obferved ‘ofa 
_ its nature and application to the purpofes of [peech. 


LM or Worn or ADMONITION 3 and 


Ho! 


td 
ea ee = 


~ Tus allo is a — # op Worp or Apmonirion, hay- 


@ 
> a ea ’ a J 


@ at. 
‘ing the fenfe of Ho! as Tab yeds Ia ga! - J «I faid 
ot, 


ta him, give me a proof of this?” vo ‘Ys, SL jared 
“And he replied, Hol! Do you know what you fay?” 
As a fubftantive verb, in the fenfe of oe 18, we have 
‘the eos Pat Iam, gue is; and LA fometimes contract 


ied into Pe Tuay ane. I remember no example of | 

and havealready furnifhed anexample of om in Pace 3°7 
or THis VoLomE. The following examples of oA and ay 
‘are extracted, ‘the firft from the Mosnover or Motover 
Room; and ue fecond from the Suan Nama or FirbDousss. 


oie) 


na? Clb fee el “ He faid, O Gop | who are thy 


favorites?” 74 a 12 yer - LaS, ur f f" For: ey. are truly 
fortunate and happy.” a, PEP ea’, wy es ) ea “ My 
fecrets have been unfolded to them;” iu. sabi Paes es on ne 
4 And they participate with me in all my affairs.’ 


A any. 
Tare is little to be obferved on the applicaticn of this 


word to the pee of fpeech. It may be employed alone: 
ab 


Ge 
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as J Iy ae Ur) 7 “Have youfeen any thing ?* oF # Do | 
_ you “know any thing ?” (of fuch an anes) or it may be fol- 


4%, prt ev 


lowed by a fubftantive noun : as ,| 3 9: oe aA $b 
« No cenfures fhall induce me to fly from thee.” In this Cafe, 7 
st hasthe effeét of an indefinite article ; and may be confidered 
as fuperfluous when followed by a noun which is itfelf 


fullowed b definite © article: gw ; 
ollowe Yann nite arti a Si | ny per 


fon ;” or “ Any one perfon,” R ~~ om His Any thing ” or 
« Any one thing 3” &e. In anfwer toa quetion, it is. often 
tranflated by the word NOTHING: as a ror” Ars ton 
«He faid to his beloved,O my charmer;” 


I4gerr 4 


i ae, jae i « What booty have you brought 
me? and fhe replied, ‘Nothing. ” It is plain, however, that 
the negative py , re ee “1 have brought nothing,” is un- 


' derftood in all the an of this clafs. 


ie _ Ho! 
Tus word, which 1s {pele with Ya Maancor, is 8 
id Pd or WORD OF ADMONITION, having the fenfe 
of i Ho! Have acare! &c. Example : 4 
ne a 7 Se of <A cl “The devil will addrefs you in 
the language o latery, Ho! then, Have a care! 
oes. 99 eae / Bi pat left that accurfed pzwon fhquld 
lead you 1 aftray.” It may be repeated for the fake Of nyPER- 


BOLE: as ate FU, dye lags j ns Coot" Have cont 
you faveller, the time weats late ;”* or é y 2 ae Aya? = (37 

« And the fun of your life defctnds to. “the well.” . From, | 
ne is formed eee which is fonietimes employed as 
a fubftantive noun, having the fenfe of i; 5 we Le 'Ovar- 


t" eae 3 


HASTINESS, Example: j 2 Lb. ot »f— a, a He made & 
hole 


Oo ( s6¢ ) 
— Ypele in the arrangement of my ‘condition; 
PLA fri LF, 0 with all that authority and 
over-hafiinels;” &c. 
t Or. 

Tn1s word, according to its proper acceptation, is fuppofed 
to denote the ‘relation of xeruision, known in Grammar by: 
the term Fe , 7 . It hasno real flu€uations of fenfe, and the 


following rules for its ess ufe have litde importance in 
- ay eftimation. 


RULE FIRST. 


Ir is employed in the cafe of tb or Dousr; aad this 
‘happens when the fpeaker means to imply, in his own mind, 
the exiftence of a poust with regard to the accuracy of both 
or either of two propofitions, conne&ted together by the 
word |. Example; Lal a “Is Zypz come, or is 
Buxr?” The anfwer may be that “ Either is come 3 that 
* Neither is come,” or that“ Both are come.” But if the 
Speaker knows that onc of them is come, and defires merely 
to afcertain which, the word t miy full ba employed; and 
the ee is then eb YI me « Example: 

Ki. ew | 1G ReOTS, Uns 7 L 1 “Is it Zypz who is in this houfe, 
or Buxa?” (fince the Speaker knows that one of them is 
certainly there.) 


RULE SECON». 

ti is employed to indicate the relation fignified by the term 
f . V3 and this happens, when the {peaker, having no 
doubt in his own mind, expreffes himfelf in fuch a manner 
as may be fuppofed to create doubts in the mind of his 
hearer, Example: ee Z Ath pk, t pil pat 
“Is this the face of my beloved, or is it 4 Ss or is ita 
crimfon tulip?" &c. RULE 
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RULE THIRD. 
Ir may be employed to indicate the relation of DETAIL, 


known in Grammar by the term Rw ; andin this. 
cafe, the {peaker has no doubts of his own, nor docs he 
iar to infpire aa reader with doubt. Example: 


ws pk ‘a hoe” ! 1 A word is either noun, verb, 


® 
or particle.” Or the relation fignified by- the term _f 
in which cefez, there is a CHOICE offered between two pro- 
pofitions, both of which canner. be adopted. Example: 


MANE Lah 3 A976 =! 140 Sons Marry this 


woman. or her fifler.” And if the adoption of both fhall 
happen to be admutlivie, the relation is then known in Slee 


oo s 20 


by the term aa |. Example: 3 » i rl. ») ae 


6s Study the eae or the fcience of Ruerontc ; _ ee. 


RULE FOURTH. 


Ir is fuppofed to denote, occafionally, the relation of © 
EQua.Lity, poewe in Cceamnet by the mm are is 


o 2 


Example : a 1 L bi ; — Nigaen Waar" Whether 
you come or not, I will 0 to vifit you.” Or the relation 
known by the term | Pp and mor commonly exprefied 
by the word J. geumpe me Re a ar Zype isnota 

phyfician;” ¢_* A Leedic 9 3 L ‘* He is rethbed ee 


rad 


ora Logician.” Or “the relation known by the terms 5 pee b 
and more omy fignified by th: particle (. Example : 


| se Nae! lo » “I will not quit the purfuit of my obje& ;. 
nS 1 yTt wakas stn pack ‘Until you comply with 
my vais, or promife to do fo.” Or the relation of Cox JUNC= 

62 TION, 
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¢10N, which is commonly fignified by the particle ann. Ex- 
ample; fh Ta = Ly? Lbs Never practice fraud or bypo- 
Cricy 3” &c. 


RULE FIFTH. 
Ir is fuppofed to be occafionally employed in a conpiti- 
ONAL sense, like the particle | a Ie. Example: 
| pater bon! «TT will = sa i you ;" 


bMag: Oa hear hee f ; Na pe & L“ Ifyou will 
grant my defire, or if you will intercede i in my favor for 
a given obje&;” °~ Orto forma i! wo _, or Pane 
TICLE OF EXCEPTION, like the word f: as 

cathe dk io a2 “« [will imprifon you ;” 


SD Fas 


6 ye Lo ~yt, * Unlefs you repent or provide fecu- 
rity 3” &. | 
CONCLUSION. 


I rHInx it probable that the reader will criticise many of 
the preceding examples, fome of which are perhaps infuf- 
ficient to eftablifh the principles which they are brought to 
jlluftrate. In fat, the pra@lical ufe of the word & Oz, ad- — 
_- its of little illuftration by the rules of Grammar; and f 

~ Should have been di‘pofed to fpare the reader's attention to 

the fulje&, hid I not confidered, jirf, that the Perfian word ¢ 
reprefents the uniled force of feveral Arabic de et 
| tinguifhed from each other in point of fenfe, as ar isle 
and 3; and, fecondly, that the preceding rules for its 
practical ufe, comprifing examples of its occurrence in the 
fenfe of each of thefe three Arabic particles, may not, there- 

fore, be wholly deftitute of advantage to the learner. 
THI9 
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a‘, 

Tats word properly fignifies Berovsp, and is fomnetimes 
employed in the fenfe of a Lover. As a termination, it 
feems to be one of the rs ; Lor RELATIVE PARTICLES, 
defcribed in rouuMs Finst, Pact 439 ov THIs Worx. Exame 
ples ; js 1A fhepherd s primitives”, “A flock 5” de? Vy 
« A huntlman 5" primitive ply “Anets lop * Amaneme 
ployed to water the fields of the huibandman;’ bw 
“ The name of amedicine taken at night,” &. &c. 
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NOTES TO THE SECOND VOLUME, 


=i OGiaem 


NOTE FIRST. 
Pace 41. | | 


HAVE imputed to Mr. Tooxg, an intention to prove the 
A following propofition; namely, that “ all the particles of 
every Language, muf have been originally verbs or nouns.” By 
the ufe of the term must, I did not mean to afcribe to Mr. 
Tooxe the abfurdity of denying the poffibility of forming a 
Language on artificial principles, fince it is plain that Psatuane 
azar, for example, might form the fiitious Language of For-~ 
MOSA On artificial principles; in which cafe, he would be 
likely enough to employ particles that were not Originally 
verbs or nouns, All I meant to affert was merely this: that 
* the refult of Mr. Tooxe’s enquiries feems to have impreffed 
on his mind, avery ftrang conviction of the fa& that al] 
the particles of every Language may be traced to their origin 
as verbs or nouns.” Still, the fact is not argued by Mr. Tooxe 
as a matter of neceflary and immutable truth; for his arguments 
are all drawn from the hiftory of Language, and as he reafons 
from what is known to what is unknown, fupporting his con- 
clufions by the evidence of analogy, fo it is plain that he could 
not hope to attain demonftration, and has aimed only at the 
higheft probability. Iam forry therefore, to have employed 
the term must, which is certainly liable to mifapprehenfion, 
and fhall be always ready, as foon as difcovered, to redtify 
any 
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‘any miftake or mifconception of his opinions that may hava 
inadvertantly crept into my work. 
NOTE SECOND. 
Pace 45. 

Iz has beon fald tbat “ Language is an att invented by. art- 
Jefs men,” and though the ftru€ture of the Arabic Language 
evinces the moft confummate. art and fkill, I fhall Mill be calle’ 
led on, (if thefe difquifitions fhould excite the attention of 

European rcafoners,) ta explain how it is poffible to concede 
‘to the firt rude cultivators of Language, the art implicd in 
the invention of primitive particles that were not originally 
verbs or nouns, The arguments againft their invention are 
partly, I think, of a {peculative nature; and thofe employed 
on the other fide of the qucftion muft .alfo partake of the 
fame character. For my part, I admut that the fubjed& is 
full of difficulty, and as I cannot trace in my mind's eye, a 
fatisfattory map of the ongin and progrefs of human Speech, 
i venture, with the utmoft diffidence, to cfier the following 


Qpinions on the fubjeét. 


Ir Speech were inf pited by the Deity, there can be no dif: 
ficulty with regard to the invention of primitive particles; 
and il, on. other hand, Language be confidered as of human ori- 
gin, it follows of neceffity that there was a period of time 
antecedent to that in which it was employed. The time, how- 
ever, I prefurae to be fhort; becaufe I conceive that we are 
naturally fpeaking, as well as reafoning animals; by ‘which 
I mean to ftate my opinion that “ no human fociety could 
exilt together for a weck ora day, without conceiving ideas, 
_and without an attempt to exprefs them to each other.” Our 
tongues are our own, as much as our legs; and it feems to me 
equally unreafonable to believe that we fhould long refrain 
from the ufe of either, Every child utters a variety of 

articulate 


.t 
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articulate founds, which yet belong to no Language on 
earth; and thofe very founds acquire a fignificant charac- 
ter inthe nurfery, where they are well underftood by the 
child and its nurfe. Thefe two teach each other the firft 
rudiments of a rude Language, which is afterwards laid 
afide by the child, for no reafon in the world but one; 
namely, becaufe there is another Language, already efta- 
blifhed, which is much better adapted to the purpofes of 
Speech. Take away the eftablifhed Language, and the child 
would continue, during its future life, to defignate water 
(for example,) by that arbitrary articulate found (as GuM). 
which it may have uttered by inflin& in the nurfery, on the 
firft prefentation of water to its view. 


Bur if Language be inftinétive to the human race, it is an 
abufe of terms to cali it an invention; and we might talk with 
as much propriety of the invention of walking, fleeping, or 
eating, as we now do of the invention of Language. If there 
be any invention in: the cafe at all, it muft be therefore fought 
for, in my opinion, not in the origin, but in the progreflive im- 
provement of human Speech; and the queftion fhould be de- 
cided, not fo much by fpeculative arguments, as by the 
weightier evidence of ftubborn facts. There is invention, cer- 
tainly, or to ule a better term, there is obvious artifice, if 


not in the word jl KNOWLEDGE, at leaft in the deriva- 
tives formed from that noun: fuch as i> oe Cas 
municatirg knowledge or information ;” | ie 7 Akking 
knowledge or information ;” i Conveying inftruction, 
or Teaching ;”” — “ Receiving inftruGion, or Learning;” &c. 


And the artifice manifefted in the formation of thefe few 
words, feems to me to indicate more {kill in the firft 
rude cultivators of Language, than would be necefiay 
to the inflexion of a fubllantive noun by the fimple ex- 

| pedient: 
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pedicnt of artificial terminations: asPrNNA; PENNA; PENNIS;3 


PENNAS; &XC. 


I cannot, therefore, concede the point maintained by Mr. 
Tooxs and his followers, that “ Language was invented by art) fs 
men;” for the whole ftrudture of the Arabic Language indicates 
the praétical art or {kill of the inventors, though utterly ignorane 
of the theory of Speech; and partial as 1 am to the Arab charac-., 
ter, I cannot believe that they alone, ameng all mankind, had the 

wit to difcover the utility of art, and the honor (exclufively) 
. to apply it to the improvement of their own Language. On 
the contrary, I infer the ufe of art in every other Lanzuave, bee 
caufe it muft be conceded to this Language, and has never 
been banifhed from other Tongues by any Grammuarian, but 
Mr. Tooxe and his fo'lowcrs, who have by no means eftablifh- 
ed their point by fuch evidence asarcfl\Gting mancan be 
reafonably required or difpofed to admit as abfolutely conclu- 
five on fuch an occafion. I fay, therefore, that many 
TERNINATIONS in various Tongues have been formed, in 
all probability, on artificial principles; and if fo, they can- 
not now be traced to their origin as nouns or verbs. And 
if the fa%t be admitted in the cafes of rzrmiNATIONS, it cannot, 
{ think, be reafonably denied in the cafe of PRerositrons; 
which certainly perform the fume fun@ions, and are, to all ine 
tents and purpofes, cffentially the fame in their nature and 
chara&er. For itis merely accidental to our Language, that 
we prcfix the prepofition to the fubflantive noun, as to Lon- 
Don; whercas, in other Languages, it follows the noun, as 
Lonpon 10; or coalefces with it in the form of a termination, 
as Lonpon ro. The nature of the word ro cannot be affected 
by the occurrence of fuch unimportant accidents as thefe; and 
whether we call it a prepofitioh, a poftpofition, or a termination, 
is thercfore a matter of no impertance to its charaéter, which 
remains unchanged under all the varietics of idiomatical 


ufage. 
Ir 
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Ir feems to me, however, that Mr. Toone and his followers 
have oppofed to the invention of primitive particles, an imagi- 
- nary difficulty which has no exiltence in the nature of things. 
They deny the invention of thofe particles, becaufe they cane 
not believe that favages fat down at their leifure, like fo many 
Piuliofophers, to invent prepofitions, terminations, and conjunc. 
tions; a {pecies of words reprefenting ideas not obvious to the 
Senfcs, nor eafily intelligible, even at this day, without reference 
to the examples in which they occur. Now it is clear to me 


@® 4 
tiat the interfeéting Ictter ya,in the word 4/, made its 
4 


firft appearance in the middle of that, or fome other Arabic 
word ; and though it has been fince feparated from the radical 


é ie with much advantage to the ftudies of thofe who _ fit 
down to acquire the Language by rule, 1 hold the Gramma. 
rians entirely refponfible for that feparation, which nev.r, 
certainly, entered into the imagination of the rude inventor of 


the word (4 pf. 


Tur terminations of our Language (if they were artifie 
cial,) muft have been invented in the fame manner; and 
thus the lctter s of the plural number, made ‘its firft ap- 
pearance at the end of a noun, as MOUNTAINS; RIVERS; 
srrraMs; &c. from which (in idea) it was never feparated, 
until Grammarians began to pull the Language to pieces. I hold 
the fame creed with regard to the invention of prepofitions and 
conjunétions ; which arofe naturally in the progrefs of Language, 
and made their firft appearance in a {late of combination; er 
in other words, in the fructure of a fentence. Confidered in 
this point of view, I do not believe that there is more difficulty 
in the invention of a prepofition, or a conjundtion, than there 
isinthe invention of many fubftantive nouns, reprefenting 
jdeas of an abftra& nature, fome of which are very nicely 
diflinguifhed from others by fenfe: as EMULATION; ENVY 3 
ANGER ; and REVENGE; &c. 


e Icawnnor 
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Ycanxor conclude this note without exprefling my defire 
to know if the Axc1io-Saxons had any particles? If they had 
none, the faét proves the accuracy of Mr. Tooxe’sfy{tem, cone 
fidered with referencetocertain Tongues; and the AxcLo-Saxons 
mutt, in that cafe, be confidcred as very clumfy artificers of 
Specch. IF they had {cwer than ourlelves, the fame imputa- 
- tion may bethought to apply ina certain degree; or ut leaft, 
we fhall have better grounds than we have now, to determine, 
the accuracy of that opinion by which it is maintained, that 
‘* Particles are not numerous in a rude Language.”” But if, as 
_ I fufpedt, the Language of the AnGLo-Saxons was not deficient 
in the number of its particles, it will then be matter of curious 
fpeculation to determine, ‘* why thefe particles were not | 
adopted by us, in preference to certain nouns and verbs, which 
we have adopted, aprarently, for no other purpofes than that 
of reducing them afterwards to the rank of particles; a very 
unneceffary operation, if the AnGLo-Saxons had particles ready 
manufaturee to our hands.” 


NOTE THIRD. 
Pace 144. 


I Copy the following Obfervations from the Ecements oF THE 
PatLosOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


OF ABSTRACTION. 


Tue origin of appellatives, or, in other words, the origin 
of thofe claffes of objeé&s which, in the {chools, are called 
Genera, and Species, has been confidered by fome Philofophers 
as one of the molt difficult problems in metaphyfics. The 
account ofit which is given by ‘Mr. Smrtu, in his differtation 
on the origin of Languages, appears to me to be equally fimple 
and fatisfactory. — 


Tx aflignation” (fays he) “ of particular names, to dee 
note 
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note particular objects ; that is, the inftitution of nouns fub- 
ftantives would probably be one of the firlt feps towards the 
formation of Language. The particular cave, whole covering 
fheltered the favage from the weathers the particular tree, 
whofe fruit relieved his hunger; the particular fountain, whofe 
water allayed his thirft; would firft be denominated by the 
words, cave, trec, fountain; or by whatever other appellations 
he might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark them. 
Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience of this favage 
had led him to obferve, and his neceffary occafions obliged 
him to make mention of, other caves, and other trees, and 
other fountains 5 he would naturally beftow upon cach of 
thofe new objetts, the fame name by which he had been ac- 
cuftomed to exprefs the fimilar object he was firft acquainted 
with. And thus, thofe words, which were originally the pro- 
per names of individuals, would each of them infenfibly be- 


come the common nam: of a multitude.” 


« Tris this application (he continues,) of the name of an 
individual toa great number of objects, whofe refemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and of the name 
which expreffes it, that feems originally to have given occafion 
to the formation of thofe claffes, and affortments, which, in the 
{chools, are called Genera and Species and of whichtheingenious 
and eloquent Rousseau finds himfelf fo much at a lofs to ace 
count for the origin. What conttitutes a {pecies, is merely a 
number of objeéts; bearing a certain degree of refemblance 
to one another; and, on that account, denominated by a fingle 
appellation, which may be applied to exprefs any one of 


them. 


Tus view of the natural progrefs of the mind, in forming 
claffifications of external objeats, receives fome illuftration 
from a fat mentioned by Captain Coox in his account of a 


{mall ifland called Watecoo, which he vifited in failing from 
New 


Comey 
New Zcalaud to the Friendly Ilands. ‘* The inhabitents,” fays 
he, ‘sere :fratd to come near our cows and horfes, nor did 
they form the leait conception of their nature. But the fheep 
and goats did not furpafs the limits of their ideas; for they 
gave us to underfand thit they knew them to be birds.” “« It 
will appear,’” he adds, ‘* rather incredible, that human ignor- 
ance could ever make fo flrange a miltake, there not being the 
moft diftant fimilitude between a fheep or goat, and any.- 
winged animal. But thefe people feemed to know nothing 
of the exiftence of any other land animals, befides hogs, dogs, 
and birds. Our fheep and goats, they could fee, were very 


» 


different creatures from the two firlt, and therefore they in- 
ferred that they mult belong to the latter clafs, in whicn they 
knew that thcre is a confiderable vanety of fpecies.”” I would 
add to Coox’s very judicio::s remarks, that the miftake of thefe 
Iflanders probably did not arifce from their confidering a fheep 
ora goat as bearing amore linking refemblance to a bird, 
than to the two claffes of quidrupeds with which they were 
acquainted ; but to the want of a generic word, fuch as qua- 
druped, comprehending thcfe two fpecies; which men in 
their fituation would no morc be led to form, than a perfon 
who had only feen one individual of each fpecies, would 
think of an appellative to exprefs both, inflead of applying 
a proper namc toeach. In confequence of the variety of 
birds, it appears, that thcy had a veneric name comprehend. 
ing all of them, to which it was not unnatural for them to 
1c¢fer any new animal they met with. 


*# #« * 8 # 


Ir feems to me that there are fome objeCtions to this theory ; 
firft, becaufe it fuppofes every generic noun to have been 
Originally the name of a fingle obje&; fecondly, becaufe it 
feems to imply that no noun can be entitled to the charatter 
of a geveric name, which is not applicable to more than a 
fingle obje&; and, finally, becaufe there is no proof, nor 

| much 


much probsbility in my opinion, that all the objeGs sow. 
diftinguifhed by generic names did, in reality, appear ti Luc. 
cefhon to the firft rude cultivators of {peech. 


Tue favage who invented the word ant, or the word sex, 
is likely, I conceive, to have feen more thana fingle axt, or 
a fingle are; notonly becaufe thefe infe@s generally {warm to- 
gether in great multitudes, but becaufe their importance to man 
depends entirely on their numbers, without reference tw which, 
they are too unimportant to have obtained the honor of x name 
at all. I cannot imagine, for example, that the man who had 
feen only a fingle rocust, would be in any hafte to name an 
infe&, individually confidered, fo infignificant; but if he 
chanced to obferve a pony Cr Locusts, advancing in large and 
denie clouds over the face of a great country ; extend:ng fare 
ther than the eye can reach; ob:curing in their pali.ge the 
rays of the Sun, anc marking their progrefs by univerfui defoe 
lation; then, indeed, the infignificance of the individu:l would 
be foon loft in the importance of the community, and Locufts 


would obt::n the honor of a name. 


Tam of opinion, therefore, that the word Locusr iand fo 
alfo of other gencric nouns, ) was’ not Originally the same of 
an individual of that community, afterwards applicd to other 
individuals, be:aufe of the refeniblance of one to another; anu 
I think, moreover, that the woic Sun, though the name only 
of a fingle obje&, is in reality a Gengate NOUN; (not a 
pROPER NAME;) in which cafe it cannot be admitted that genenc 
nouns are neceffarily the names of more than one individual ob- 
jedt. Onthe contrary, I take it for granted, thatcvcry noun Is a 
Generic name, which prefents tothe mind a GENERAL IDEA 3 
though that gencral idea (as it happens in the cafe of the word. 
Sun,) may not, perhaps, be obferved to exift io more than on: 
individual object. In this cafe, the difference betwecn a Gee 


NERIC NOUN ard a PROPER NAME, Confifts merely in this : 
that 
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' that the former denot's “ a general idea,"? which may be 
fomctimes obferved to exift only in a fingle obje&, and at 
other times, in many obje&s ; and that the latter denotes “ no 
general idea’ and cannot, therefore, without a new act of 
convention, be applicable to more than a fingle object. 


_ Toexplain by example. The word Moon is a generic 
_ name, becaufe it prefents tothe mind a general idea; yet - 
this gencral idea was not, until lately, obferved to exift in 
more than onc individual object. The invention of the telef- 
' cope has, however, enabled us to discover that Jupiter, for 
example, has feveral Moons; and as the word Moon denotes 
a general idea, not lefs applicable to the Sateliites of Jurirer 
than it is tothe moon which enlightens our Earth; fo, the term 
moon, by its own nature, became applicable to the Satellites 
of Jupiter, as foon as thefe were difcovcred by the tele{cope. 
In this there was no new aff of convention; becaufe the word 
soon, having n> pretenfions to the character of a proper name, 
is really applicable to as many objeéts as may be now or here- 
after found to coincide with the nuture of that general idea 
which it is formed to denote. The cafe is otherwife with the 
word Jonn, which, being in reality a proper name, prefents 
no general idea to the mind of the. hearer; whence it follows 
that though many men having the name of Jou», do undoubt- 
edly exift in the world, there is, in the cafe of each individual, 
a new atl of convention, by which alone we are authorifed to 


call him by the name of Joun. 


Ir I were difpofed to fpeculate on the invention of generic 
nouns and proper names, I fhould fay that the former, ia all 
probability, are prior to the latter in the order of time ; be- 
caufe it feerasto me, on reference to the exifting fa&s of the 
cafe, that “the latter have never been reforted to, until the ine 
Sufficiency of the former has been firft afcertained.” We have 
generally proper names for Mgn, sips, MOUNTAINS, and RI- 

VERS 
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vers, becaufe the neceffity is obvious in all thefe cafes; but we — 
havc not gencrally proper names for stones, TREES, LLORSES, 
Locusts and sees, becaufe the generic names of fuch obje&s 
have been found fufficient for all the ordinary purpofes of 
Speech. In the cafes of a given Horse, or a given TREE, that 
may have been reridered remarkable by circumftances, we 
may, indeed, be obferved. occafionally to have recourfe ta the 
invention of a proper name ; but this, I think, tends to confim | 
the opinion flated by mz; namely, that generic nouns are prior, 
in the order of timc, to proper names; by which they are now 
{uperceded, not univerfally, but only in certain cafes where the 
want of proper names would he obvioufly attended with fome 


inconvenience. 


” Witn regard to the true import of generic nouns, Philofo- 
vhers, perhaps, may notbe eafily brought to agree; but the 
Javage is not likcly to reafon onthe nature and character of 
the words which neceflity alone compels him to invent, though 
experience and practice will certainly teach him the juft and 
proper application of wil. On this fubje&, I fhall merely remark 
tha: the fimilarity between two or more objeés of the fame 
{pscies, mult be ftill more ftriking when many are feen at the 
fame time, than it can be, when each individual is {een in fuc- 
cefion; and if we admit, therefore, that this fimilarity is, in 
the one cafe, the true reafon why all are diltinguifhed 
by the fame name, it follows, a. fortion, that the fame 
caule is likely, in the other cafe, to be followed precifely 
by the fame effect. The favage who has fcenacloud of lo- 
cufts at the fame time, is fill more likely to diftinguifh all by 
the fame name, than his neighbour who has fcen in fuccef- 
fiona few individuals of that community. In truth, however, 
it cannot be admitted that “‘ what conttitutes a fpccies, is mere- 
ly anumser Of objects, bearing a certain degree of refemblance 
to one another;” for if onc man or.ly were Jeft alive in the 
world, the fvecies would continue to exift in that individual; 

a 
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a clear proof that a plurality of individuals is not at all necefla- 


-Ty to conftitute a {pecies. 


Ir only remains to notice the obfervation of Captain Coox, 
on which, however, [ have nothing to fay. Itis at variance 
with all the ideas which I fhould have been difpofed, a priori, 
to form on the fubjeé; and if there be no miftake in the fa@s 
of the caie, it feems to me to fet reafon at defiance. The very 

- extraordinary nature of the flatement may, however, warrant 
a fufpicion that Captain Coox was mifled by his ignorance of 
the Language of thofe Iflanders; and Profeflor Srzwart would 
probably have tnade the faine remark, had his theory, in this 
inftance, led him to oppofe, rather than to admit the authori- 
ty of that celebrated navigator. If it were natural in thofe 
favaces tO confound the sirps of the air and the neasrs of the 
Seld, we need not defpair of dilcovering others who fhall con- 
found both with the FINNY RACB; ince the term Fisn includcs 
a variety of {pecies ftill more numerous, in all probability, 


than thofe included under the term Breo. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


HAD scarcely printed the preceding shcet, when the following 
paragraph met my eye. It is contained in Votums Secoxn, 
Pacs 283, of the translation of Azoo Tatis’s Taavets, lately 
published by Major Stswaar; and seems to me to corroborate my 
opinion of the probable priority of Generic Nouns to Paorsa 
Namags, by the relation of a fact so directly in point, that I ae 


resist the temptation to transcribe it. 


6 Tue villages in the decait are so few, and at such a distance 


from cach othcr, that they do not give them distinct (that is, pro- 


per) names :—They are therefore all called Belaud (towns.)”® 
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OLUME First of thy Muokamaurs Hunssasss an Arable 
Work of celebrity, well known to Oriental Scholars. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Tue Second Volume of the same Wok 3 comprising an Index 
and Translation inte the Persian Language, of gil the words cona 
tained in the Work. N.B. A part of the Muckamavte Hoaege 
REE has been published by Scuvuytens, with a Latin Translation, 


from which European readers may be enabled to forms judg 
ment of the gencral merits and plan of the Work. 


Tue Fir:t Volume of the Suau Nasag collated and corrected 
for tl:e Prezs by a boly of learned Native:, employed by Goa 
verament for that purpo:e at ‘a considerable expence, and placed 
under the »:erintendence of the Persian Professor, Tweatye | 
~ four Manuscript Copies of the Siam Nama have been obtained 

for the purposes of this publication 3 partly from the library of 
Nis Excellency the Nagos Vizier; and partly from other indivie 
duals, eminent in Asia for rank or literature. The Editor is 
indebted to the liberality of General Muaxcors, for aae of the. 
most valuable copies of the Work; which was purchased in 
Persia, he believes at the price of 1,500 Rupees, having becn 
written in that country about two hundred ycars ago, and ape 
parently corrected with considerable care. Another copy, obe 
tained by Mr. Moxcxtos, boasts of double the antiquity of 
the farmer; and several others are more than three hundred 
years oid. ‘The Editor, more anxious for accuracy than rapi- 
city of exccution, believes that this great Wok cannot be come 
pleted in less than six years. It will comprise Eight Volumes of 
newly 599 Pazes cach, (Foolscap size3; and the First Volume 


wail o2 vory shactly issued from the Pros. 


‘A Gaanumanz of the Arabic Language, by the author of the 
Persian Grammar now offered to the Public: - This Work is ine 


ty 


tended to comprise all the valuable information bequcathed te’ 
their country by the best writers on Arabic Grammar 3 and will 
neces: arily embrace discussions of such Jength and difficulty, 
that the author does not chuse to be responsible ak its early 
"Appearance. 


PRINTED AT THE PERSIAN PRESS. 
Tag Moonrexuus oot Locuaut; being a Dictionary oF 





Arasic worvs, with a Persian Transiation 3 accerding to the 
“authority of Tus Kaumooss Tus Scnavss Tus Eixz; Tee 














Moouvzzuss &e. . ° 
Four Vo.omess or Scrsctions for the use of the Students of the 








Persian Class. 
Voxtums Fiast, comprising a portion of the AxsracKe icone 








SUNEE and the Yoosuro ZuLLEKHA. 
Votoms Secon, comprising p portion of the Gootcracn a 





‘Boosraun. 
Vorums TainD, comprising a pertion of the Banauat DsuNisa 





and the Dezwanz Sauncze. 
Vo.ume Fourts, comprising a portion of the Insnuaf Ascot 
Fuzz and the Secunper Nama. 


IN THE PRESS. | 
Votums Firrn, of the szme Work, comprising the AKHLAUK2 
Juxazez and the Lyzex and Musnoon, of Amcer Khosro. 
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